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'& BSG, according to Simonides, Mo Trojans 
A” were not angry with the Corinthians for 
joining their forces with the other Greeks 

in the confederate expedition againſt them, becauſe 
Glaucus king of Lycia, whoſe anceſtors were ori- 
ginally of Corinth, readily engaged on their ſide, 
and brought them aid to T roy; ſo neither can the 
Romans or Grecians be juſtly diſpleaſed with the a- 
cademy, by which both of them have been equally 
favoured, as will appear from this hiſtorical account 
of the lives of Brutus and Dion. For one of them 
was contemporary and familiarly converfant with 
Plato, and the other from his youth educated in his 
philoſophy; ſo that they were like wreſtlers trained 
in the ſame ſchool, and ſent forth to the fime im- 
portant conflicts, Nor need we wonder, if, by the 
near reſemblance and affinity of their actions, they 
confirm that maxim of their guide in the ways of 
virtue, That power and fortune muſt concur with juſtice 
and prudence, in order to accompliſh any thing great and 
glorious in the management of public affairs.” For as 
Hippomachus the wreſtler affirmed, that he could 
diſtinguiſh his ſcholars at a great diſtance, though 


chey Were only carrying meat from the ſham- 
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bles *; in the ſame manner it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſentiments of thoſe who have had a 
good education do alike influence their actions, and 
communicate to them a certain grace, beauty, and 
dipnity. 
There was alſo a ftrong reſemblance between 
theſe two great men in thoſe events of their lives 
which were rather the effect of accident than de- 
ſign; for they were both cut off by an untimely 
death, not being able to accomplith thoſe ends 
Which through many dangers and difficulties they 
aimed at. But, above all, this is moſt wonderful, 
that the gods forewarned both of them of their ap- 
proaching death by the appearance of a frightful 
ſpectre. There. are, indeed ſome who utterly deny 
any ſuch thing, and ſay, that no man in his ſenſes 
ever ſaw a phantom or apparition, but that children 
only, and filly women, or men whoſe intellects ſome 
overbearing paſſion of the mind or diſtemper of the 
body has impaired, entertain ſuch idle and abſurd 
fancies, and ſo far give way to ſuperſtition as to i- 
magine themſelves haunted by evil ſpirits. Vet if 
Dion and Brutus, men of philoſophic minds, and 
great dignity of character, who were not eaſily de- 
luded by fancy, or diſcompoſed by any ſudden paſ- 
fion, were ſo diſturbed at theſe viſions, that they 
immediately declared to their friends what they had 
ſeen; I know not how we can avoid admitting again 
that very ancient opinion, however abſurd it may 
appear, that evil ſpirits, out of envy to good men, 
vigorouſly oppoſe whatever they do, and by raiſing - 
diſtractions and terrours in the mind, endeavour to 
ſhake and undermine their virtue, leſt, by a ſteady 
perſeverance in goodneſs, they ſhould after death 
obtain a happier condition of futurity than thoſe 
wretched beings can ever hope for. But I ſhall re- 


It was cuſtomary among the Greciane, to go themſelves to the 
markets; which is a circumſtance that cannot appear ſtrange to th-ſe 
who have read the characters of Theophraſtus. 


fer 
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fer theſe things to another place, and, in this twelfth 
book of parallel lives, begin with the elder. 
Dionyſius the Firſt, having ſeized on the govern- 
ment of Sicily, married the daughter of Hermocra- 
tes, a Syracuſan. She, in an inſurrection which 
the citizens made before the government was well 
ſettled, was abuſed in ſuch a barbarous and outra- 
geous manner, that for ſhame ſhe put an end to her 
own life. But Dionyfius, being ſoon re-eſtabliſhed 
and confirmed in the throne, _married two- wives, 
one named Doris, a native of Locris, the other A. 
ri/tomache, daughter of Hipparinus, a nobleman of 
the firſt quality in Syracuſe, and colleague with 
Dionyſius when he was firſt choſen general of the 
army. It is ſaid he married them both in one day. 
Which he enjoyed firſt, is uncertain; but ever after 
he divided his kindneſs equally betwixt them, both 
accompanying him together at his table, and in his 
bed by turns. Indeed the Syracuſans were urgent 
that their own countrywoman might be preferred 
before the ſtranger; but Doris, to recompenſe the 
diſadvantage of being a foreigner, had the good for- 
tune to be the mother of Dionyſius's eldeſt ſon, 
whilſt Ariſtomache continued a long time without 
iſſue, though the king was very deſirous to have 
children by her, and cauſed Doris's mother to be 
put to death, accuſing her of having by potions 
and inehantments prevented Ariſtomache) s concep- 
tion. 

Dion was Ariſtomache's bree and at firſt 
found a very honourable reception at court, on his 
ſiſter's account; but afterwards when he had given 
nn merit and abilities, he was beloved by 

Dionyſius for his own fake: and among other fa- 
vours he ordered his treaturers to furnith Dion with 
whatever money he demanded, but injoined them 
to give him the ſame day an account of what they 
had delivered to him. Now, though Dion was be- 
fore reputed a perſon of extraordinary genius, of a 
A + noblc 
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noble mind, and great courage, yet all theſe excel- 
lent qualifications received a conſiderable improve- 
ment by Plato's happy arrival in Sicily, It was 


without doubt no human contrivance, but the di- 


rection of Providence, deſigning that this remote 
cauſe ſhould afterwards occaſion the recovery of 
the liberty of the Sicilians, and the ſubverſion of 
the tyrannical government, that brought the philo- 
ſopher out of Italy, and ſettled him at Syracuſe. 
Dion ſoon gained his acquaintance, and though 
very young became the moſt conſiderable among his 
{cholars, by his wonderful diſpoſition to learning, 
and inclination to virtue, as Plato himſelf reports 
of him *, and his own actions ſufficiently teſtify. 
For though his education under the tyrant had been 
mean and ſervile, though he had lived in a ſtate of 
dependence, uncertainty, and hazard, had been ac- 


cuſtomed to pride and oſtentation, to the moſt ex- 
travagant luxury, and to that kind of lite in which 


nothing is eſteemed excellent and valuable but 


wealth and pleaſure, yet no ſooner had he imbibed 


the firſt principles of philoſophy and of that ſcience 


which points out the road to virtue, but his ſoul 


was inflamed with a generous ardour; and with 
the ſimplicity of a young man judging from his own 


propenſity to goodneſs, that theſe doctrines would 


have the ſame effect upon Dionyſius, he, endeavour- 
ed to perſuade him, and at laſt prevailed with him 


at a leiſure-hour to admit and hear Plato. At their 


meeting, the ſubject of their diſcourſe in general 
was virtue; but more particularly they diſputed 
concerning fortitude, which, Plato proved that ty- 
rants, of all men, had the leaſt pretence to; and 


* It is in his ſeventh letter, where he ſays, „For my part when I 
converſed with Dion, who was then very young, when I explained to 
him ſuch things as I thought were the beſt and moſt adapted to the 
nature of man, and exhorted him to the practice of them, I little 
thought I was then inſenfibly opening a way to the total ſubverſion 
of the tyranny. For he was of a docile temper, and received with 
ſuch readineſs and cagerneſs whatever was ſaid to him, that I never 
ſaw any young man worthy.to be compared with him,” 


thence 
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thence proceeding to treat of juſtice, he aſſerted 
the happy eſtate of the juſt, and the miſerable. 
condition of the unjuſt, Here the king, touched 
to the quick, and not able to anſwer his argu- 
ments, would not endure to hear him out, but was 
highly diſpleaſed with the reſt of the auditors, who 
with wonder and delight had liſtened to his diſcour- 
ſes, At length, being exccedingly exaſperated, he 
aſked the philoſopher in a great rage, pat buſmefs 
he had in Sicily? To which Plato anſwered, I came: 
bither to ſeck an honeft man : It - ſeems then, replied 
Dionyſius, you have lo your labour. Dion imagined 


that the King's diſpleaſure would reſt there; but as | 


Plato was in haſte to be gone, he conveyed him 
ſuddenly aboard a galley in which Pollis the Lace- 
dæmonian was returning to Greece. But Diony- 
ſius privately preſſed Pollis by all means to kill Pla- 
to in the voyage, or at leaſt to ſell him for a ſlave: 
For, ſaid he, it will be doing him no injury, ſince, ac- 
cording to his ozvn maxims, being a juſt man, he will le 
as happy in a ſiate of ſlavery as he can be in a free cond.- 
tion. Pollis therefore, as it is reported, carried 
Plato to Ægina, and there fold him to the Agine- _ 
tes, who were then at war with the Athenians, and 

had made a decree, that whatever Athenian was 
taken on their coaſts, ſhould immediately be expoſed - 

to ſale. Notwithſtanding this Dion was in no leſs 
favour and credit with Dionyſius than formerly, 
was intruſted with the moſt conſiderable employ- 
ments; and ſent on an honourable embaſly to 
Carthage. Dionyſius had ſo high an eſteem 
for him, that he bore very patiently the liberty 
he took with him, and allowed him to ſpeak his 
mind freely without any reſerve. - Of this we have 
an inſtance in the ſmart repartee he one day made 
to Dionyſius, who ridiculing Gelo's government, 
and alluding to his name, ſaid, Gelo was [ Gelos] 
the laughing-/lock of Sicily; while others ſeemed to 
admire and applaud this tura of wit, Dion very 


wenn 
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warmly replied, Sir, you got the crawn by being trufted | 


Gelo's jake ; but for your ſake no man will ever be 
truſted hereafter ; ; for indeed Gels made it appear that 


monarchy was the beſt e governments, and you have con- 


vinced us that it is the worſ?, 

Dionyfius had three children by Doris, and four 
by Ariſtomache, two of which were daughters, na- 
med Sophroſyne and Arete. Sophroſyne was married 
to his eldeſt ſon Dionyſius, whom he had by Do- 
Tis the Locrian, and Arete to his brother Theari- 
des; after whoſe death, Dion married his niece 


Arete. When Dionyſius was ſick, and like to die, 


Dion endeavoured to diſcourſe with him in behalf 
of the children he had by Ariſtomache ; but the 
phyſicians, deſigning to ingratiate themſelves with 
the next ſucceſſor, were too quick for him; for, as 
Timzus reports, the prince having aſked for ſome- 
thing to make him ſleep, they prepared ſo ſtrong a 
doſe that it ſoon deprived him of his ſenſes, and 
cloſed his ſleep with death. 

However, in the firſt council which the young 


Dionyſius held with his friends, Dion diſcourſed ſo: 


well upon the preſent ftate of affairs, and the mea- 
ſures that were moſt proper to be taken, that he 
made all the reſt appear to be mere children in un- 
derſtandin g; and by the freedom with which he 
delivered his opinion, he ſhowed that they were ra- 
ther ſlaves than counſellors, who timorouſly and 
difingenuouſly adviſed what would beſt pleaſe the 
young king, rather than advance his intereſt, But 
that which ſtartled! them moſt,” was the propofal 
he'made to avert the imminent danger they feared 
of a war with the Carthaginians, undertaking to. 
fail immediately over into' Africa, and if the king 
deſired it, to ſettle a peace upon honourable terms; 


but if he rather inclined to war, he offered to fit 


out and maintain fifty galleys at his own expenſe. 
Dionyſius admired the nobleneſs of his ſpirit, and 
received his friendly offer with great — 

ut 
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But the other courtiers, thinking this generoſity 
reflected upon them, and fearing they might be 
leſſened by his growing greatneſs, from thence 
took all occaſions to incenſe the king againſt him, 
intimating that he deſigned by his power at ſea to 
ſurpriſe the government, and by the help of thoſe 
naval forces confer the ſupreme authority upon his 
filter Ariſtomache's children. But indeed the prin- 
cipal and moſt apparent cauſe of their envy and ha- 
tred to him, was his reſervedneſs in converſation, 
and fingularity in his way of living: for they had 
from the beginning inſinuated themſelves into the 
favour and familiarity of this young and ill - educa- 
ted prince, by flattering him, by miniſtering to his 
appetites, and contriving to engage him perpetually 
in a giddy round of pleaſure, in drinking, in a- 
mours, and other low and diſſolute amuſements. 

By this means the tyranny, like iron ſoftened in 
the fire, ſeemed to the ſubjects to be more mode- 
rate and gentle, and to abate ſomewhat of its ex- 

treme ſeverity; the edge of it being blunted, not by 
the clemency, but rather by the weakneſs of the 
young king, whoſe indolence increafing daily till it 
had infected his whole mind, ſoon diſſolved and 
broke thoſe adamantine chains, with which his fa- 
ther Dionyſius ſaid he had left the monarchyſecu- 
red. It is reported of him, that having begun a 
drunken debauch, he continued it ninety days with- 
out intermiſſion; in all which time no grave man 
appeared, no ſerious diſcourſe was heard, but 
drinking, ſinging, dancing, buffoonery, and all 
ſorts of licentious mirth, were the whole buſineſs of 
the court. It may eaſily be imagined therefore that 
they could not patiently bear the preſence of Dion, 

who never indulged himſelf in ſuch diverſions and 
riotous frolics ; for which reaſon they made his ve- 
ry virtues the ſubject of their calumnies, giving 
them the name of thoſe vices which were neareſt 
allied to them : they called his gravity pride, his 
| ſincerity 
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ſincerity and freedom of ſpeech inſolence, the good 
advice he gave was conſtrued as reprimand, and he 
was cenſured for neglecting and ſcorning thoſe 
whom he would not accompany in their excefles. 
And to fay the truth, he was naturally of a haugh- 
ty humour, auſtere, reſerved, and unſociable in 
. converſation, which not only made his company 
unpleaſant to a young king, whoſe ears were ſpoil- 
ed by flattery, but expoſed him to the cenſure of 
many of his own moſt intimate friends, who 
though they loved him for the integrity and gene- 
roſity of his temper, yet juſtly blamed his behaviour, 
as being rough and rigid, and quite unſuitable to 
the character of a man who was concerned in the 
management of political affairs; concerning which 
Plato afterwards wrote to him, and (tas it were pro- 
phetically) adviſed him carefully to avoid moroſeneſs 
the companion of ſolitude. 

Though Dion, by reaſon of the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, was very conſiderable and in great eſteem, as 
being the only, or at leaſt the chief ſupport of the 
government, which was in a tottering condition; 
yet he well underſtood that he owed not his great-. 
neſs to the king's friendſhip, but to the neceſſity of 
his affairs. And ſuppoſing the cauſe of this to be 
his ignorance and want of education, he endeavour- 
ed to engage him in a courſe cf liberal ſtudies, and 
to inſpire him with a taſte for thoſe ſciences which 
tend: to regulate the temper and manners; hoping 
by this means to cure him of that dread which he 
had of virtue, and by degrees inure him to a com- 
placency in what was good and laudable. Diony- 
fius in his own nature was not the worſt of princes; 
but his father fearing that if his mind ſhould be 
improved and enlarged, and he ſhould converſe 
with wiſe and learned men, he might plot againſt 
him, and diſpoſſeſs him of his kingdom, kept him 
in cloſe confinement ; where, for want of compa- 
ny, and from ignorance of better things, he buſied 

; himſelf 
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himſelf in making little chariots, candleſticks, joint= _ 
ſtools, - tables, and the like wooden implements. 
For Dionyſius the elder was ſo diffident and ſu- 
ſpicious of all mankind, and fo wretchedly timo- 
rous, that he would not ſuffer a barber to cut his 
hair with ſciſſars, but made one of his attendants 
finge it off with a live coal. Neither were his bro- 
ther or his ſon allowed to come into his apartment 
in the habit they wore, but they, as all others, were 
ſtript naked by ſome of the guard, and put on other 
cloaths before they were admitted into his preſence, 
When his brother Leptines was once explaining 
the ſituation of a place, and took a javelin from one 
of the guard to trace out the plan of it, 'he was 
highly incenſed at him, and cauſed the ſoldier that 
delivered him the weapon to be put to death. He 
declared, That he was afraid of his friends becauſe he 
knew that they were men of ſenſe, and had rather com- 
mand than be ſubjeft to a ſuperiour. He flew Marſyas, 
one of his captains, whom he had preferred to a 
conſiderable command, for dreaming that he killed 
him; ſuppoſing that the idea was ſuggeſted by 
ſome deſign which he had formed when he was a- 
wake. Yet this timorous man, who was thus 
wretched from his continual fears and anxieties, 
was very angry with Plato, becauſe he would not 
allow him to be the moſt valiant of all men. 
Dion, as we ſaid before, ſeeing Dionyſius the ſon 
D defective in his underſtanding, and irregular in his 
manners, for want of good education, adviſed him 
to apply himſelf to ſtudy ; perſuading him earneſtly 
to entreat Plato, the greateſt philoſopher in the 
world, to come into Sicily; and when he came, to 
commit himſelf to him, that by his inſtructions he 
might improve in virtue, and conform his mind to 
that divine exemplar of ſupreme truth and excel- 
lence, from whence is derived all the harmony and 
beauty conſpicuous in the ſyſtem of the univerſe. ; 
| by which means he would procure great happineſs 
| | | tO 
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to himſelf and all his people, and would of a tyr ant 
become a king; and his ſubje&s won by his juſtice 
and moderation, would then willingly yield him 
that ohedience as a father, which now they paid 
him by conſtraint as a deſpotic ſovereign. For fear 
and force, ſaid he, a great navy, and a numerous guard 
of Barbarians, are not (as your father ſaid) the adaman- 
tine chains which ſecure the regal power, but that love 
and affeftion 0 Fg 5 ſubjects which is gained by clemency 
and te; ; theſe ſofter bonds have much greater farce to 
ſecure a permanent dominion than the galling ſhackles of 
conſtraint and tyranny. Beſides, it is mean and diſho- 
nourable that a prince, while he fo far ſurpaſſes others in 
* the richneſs of his dreſs, and in the ſplendour and elegance 
F his ih furniture, and equipage, ſhould not at all 
excel the vulgar in diſcourſe and converſation, nor have 
his mind accompliſhed, as well as his body adorned in a 
manner ſuitable to his royal dignity. 
Dion frequently urging the king upon this FAY 
ject, and as occaſion offered repeating ſome of Pla- 
to's arguments, Dionyſius grew impatiently deſirous 
to have Plato's company, and to hear him diſ- 
courſe.” He therefore immediately ſent many let- 
ters to him at Athens, to which Dion added his 
_entreaties. At the ſame time alſo ſeveral. philoſo- 
phers of the Pythagorean ſect wrote. to him from [- 
taly, and requeſted him to come and undertake the 
direction of this young prince, whoſe mind was per- 
verted by power, and reclaim him by the ſolid coun- 
ſels of reaſon and philoſophy. Plato, as he fays 
himſelf, being aſhamed to AM buſy only in he 
and flothful in action, and hoping, that if he could 
work a cure upon one man, the head and guide of 
the reſt, he might remedy the diſtempers of the 
whole kingdom of Sicily, yielded to their re- 
queſts. 
But Dion's enemies fearing an ert in B10 
nyſius, perſuaded him to recall from baniſhment 


one Philiſtus, a learned man indeed, but very _ 
| u 
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ful in tyrannical policy, whom they deſigned to ſet 
in oppoſition to Plato and his philoſophy. For 
Philiſtus from the beginning was a great inſtrument 
in promoting the tyranny, and being governour of 
the citadel, kept it a long time for that faction. 
There was a report, that he was familiar with the 
mother of Dionyſius the elder, and that the tyrant 
was not altogether ignorant of it. But Leptines 
having two daughters by a married woman whom 
he had debauched, gave one of them in marriage 
to Philiſtus, without acquainting the king, who 
being enraged, put Leptines's miſtreſs in priſon, 
and baniſhed Philiſtus, who thereupon fled to ſome 
of his friends at Adria; in which retirement it is 
probable he compoſed the greateſt part of his hiſto- 
ry *; for he did not return into his country during 
the reign of that Dionyſins. Hut after his death, 
as is before related, Dion's enemies occaſioned him 
to be recalled home, as a man fit for their purpoſe, 
and a firm friend to the arbitrary government, 
which he immediately upon his return endeavoured 
to abet. At the ſame time calumnies and accuſa- 
tions againſt Dion were by others brought to the 
king; as that he held correſpondence with Theo- 
dotes and Heraclides, to ſubvert the monarchy. 
For indeed it is likely he had hopes, by the arrival of 
Plato, to leſſen the exorbitant power of Dionyſus, 
and make him moderate and equitable in his au- 
thority ; but if he continued. averſe to that, and 
were not to be reclaimed, he reſolved to depoſe 
him, and reſtore the, commonwealth to the Syracu- 


* This Philiſtus was not only a perſon of ſingular knowledge in 
martial affairs, but he was likewiſe a great hiſtorian. He compoſed 
the hiſtoty of Egypt in twelve books, that of Sicily in eleven, and 
that of Dionyſus the tyrant in ſix. Cicero goes ſo far in his commen- 
dation as to ſay he might almoſt be ſtyled Thucydides the leſs, pene puſil- 
: as Thucydides, It is true he never could arrive at Thucydides's dignity 

of ſtyle; but he made amends for that defect by his perſpicuity. That 


which he was moſt to be blamed for was his zcalous attachment to ty» 
ranny. | | | 
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fans ; not that he approved a popular government, 
but he thought it preferable to a tyranny, when a 
ood ariſtocracy could not be procured. 
This was the ſtate of affairs when Plato came in- 
to Sicily. At his firſt arrival he was received with 
wonderful demonſtrations of kindneſs and reſpect; 
for one of the king's richeſt chariots waited upon 
him when he came on ſhore. Dionyſius himſelf ſa- 
crificed to the gods in thankful acknowledgment of 
the great happineſs they had by the arrival of that 
philoſopher conferred on his kingdom. Ihe citi- 
zens alſo entertained great hopes of a ſpeedy refor- 
mation. For at court they obſerved a modeſt de- 
corum in their feaſtings, anda grave compoſure in 
their behaviour, and the king himſelf returned kind 
and obliging anſwers to all perſons to whom he gave 
audience, Men were generally grown very deſirous 
of learning, and eagerly intent upon the ſtudy of 
philoſophy ; ſo that all the apartments in the court 
itſelf, it is ſaid, were like ſo many ſchools of geo- 
metricians full of the duſt which thoſe ſtudents 
make uſe of to deſcribe their mathematical figures. 
Not long after, at a ſolemn ſacrifice in the caſtle, 
when the herald, according to cuſtom, prayed for 
the long continuance .of the preſent government, 
Dionyſius ſtanding by, ſaid, hat, will you never 
leave off curſing me? I his ſenſibly vexed Philiſtus 
and his party, who conjectured, that if Plato, b 
ſo little. acquaintance, had thus changed and tra 2 | 
formed the young king's mind, he would by longer 
converſe, and greater intimacy, get {ſuch power and 
authority, that it would be impoſſible to withſtand - 
him. They therefore no longer privately and ſe- 
_. parately, but jointly and in public, began all of 


them to rail at Dion, ſaying, that he manifeſtly 
charmed and bewitched Dionyſius by means of Pla- 


_ .to's eloquence, that when the king was perſuaded ; 
voluntarily to part with the regency, and give up 
his authority, he himſelf might ſeize it, and ſettle 
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it upon his ſiſter Ariſtomache's children. Others 
| ſeemed to reſent it as a great indignity, that the A- 
thenians, who formerly arrived in Sicily with a 
great fleet, and numerous land-army, but were 
routed and deftroyed, without being able fo: much 
as to take the city of Syracuſe, ſhould now, 
means of one ſophiſt, overturn the whole empire 
of Dionyſius, by perſuading him to quit his guard 
of ten thouſand ſpearmen, give up a navy of four 
hundred galleys, diſband an army of ten thouſand 
horſe, and ſeveral times that number of foot, in 
order to ſeek in the academy an unknown and i- 
 maginary{bliſs, and to derive his happineſs from the 
ſtudy of geometry, while in the mean time he re- 
ſigned the ſubſtantial enjoyments of abſolute power, 
of riches and pleaſure, to Dion and his ſiſter's 
children. | | 

By theſe means at firſt Dion incurred the king's 
ſuſpicion, and by degrees his apparent diſpleaſure 
and averſion. A letter alſo was intercepted, which 
Dion had. written to the Carthaginian agents, ad- 
viding them, when they treated with Dionyſius concern- 
ing a peace, not to come to their audience, _ he were 
there; becauſe then he would' effeftually diſpatch their bu- 
ſineſs according to their minds. When Dionyſius had 
ſhowed this to Philiſtus, and, as Timzus relates, 
conſulted with him about it, he over-reached Dion 
by a feigned reconciliation, pretending to receive 
him again to his favour. But leading him alone 
one day to the ſea ſide, under the caſtle-wall, he 
ſhowed him the letter, and taxed him with conſpi- 
ring with the Carthaginians againſt him. When 
Dion attempted to offer ſomething in his own de- 
fence, Dionyſius refuſed to hear him, and imme- 
diately forced him aboard a veſſel, which lay there 
for that purpoſe, and commanded the ſailors to ſet 
him aſhore on the coaſt of Italy. . 

When this was publicly known, all, men thought 
the action very tyrannieal and cruel. All perſons 

B 2 about 
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about the court were excecdingly concerned for the 
ſake of the women ; but the citizens of Syracuſe 
began to take courage, expecting that the general 
diſcontent cauſed by Dion's diſgrace, and the miſ- 
truſt which others would now have of the king, 
müght produce an alteration in the ſtate. Dionyſius 
per ceiving this, and being very much concerned at 
it, auesd to pacify the women, and others 
bf Dion's friends and relations; | aſſuring them, 
that he had not baniſhed, but only ſent him out of 
the way for a time, fearing that if he continued 
there, paſion might prompt him to puniſh his ob- 
ſtinacy with greater ſeverity. At the fame time he 
allowed his friends two ſhips, and gave them liber- 
ty to put on board as much of his treaſure and as 
many of his ſervants as they pleaſed, and tranſport 
them to him into Feloponneſus. For Dion was im- 
menſely rich, and little inferiour to the king him- 
felf in the ſplendour of his furniture, and manner 
of living. His friends having packed up every thing 
that was valuable, conveyed them to him, together 
with many rich preſents which were ſent him by the 
ladies and others of his acquaintance, Inſomuch 
that the abundance of his wealth and treafure gain- 
ed him great honour and reſpe& among the Gre- 
cians ; and this opulence and grandeur of a perſon 
Who was an exile, convinced them how great the 
power and magnificence of the tyrant muſt be. 
As ſoon as Dion was ſent away, the tyrant remo- 
ved lato into the citadel, deſigning, under colour 
of an honourable and kind reception, to ſet a guard 
upon him, leſt he ſhould follow Dion, and declare 
to the world in his behalf, how injuriouſly-he had 
been treated. But now time and converſation. (as 
wild: beaſts by uſe grow tame and tractable) brought 
- Dionyſus to endure Plato's company and difcourle ; 
© fo that he began to love the philoſopher, but with 
ſuch an affection, as had ſomething of the tyrant 
in it, requiring of Plato, that he ſhould, in mum 
0 
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of his kindneſs, love him only, and admire him a- 


bove all other men ; being ready to commit to his 


care the chief management of affairs, and even the 


whole government, upon condition that he would 
not prefer Dion's friendſhip before his. This ex- 
travagant affection was a great trouble to Plato; it 


being accompanied with petulant and jealous hu- 


mours, like the fond paſſions of thoſe who are de- 


ſperately in love, with frequent quarrels, and as 


frequent ſubmiſſions and reconciliations; for now 
he was beyond meaſure deſirous to be Plato's ſcho- 
lar, and to proceed in the ſtudy of philoſophy; 4 


he ſeemed ſtill to have ſome regret, and to be a- 
ſhamed of himſelf before thoſe who claduwrdiindd 


to divert him from this deſign, as if he were 


grown degenerate, and like to be n and un- 


done. 

But a war about this time Mens out, ns was 
obliged to ſend Plato away, but promiſed him be- 
fore his departure to recall Dion the next ſummer. 
In this indeed he was not ſo good as his word; 
however, he remitted to him the produce of his 


eſtate, deſiring Plato to excuſe him for not keeping 


to the time he had fixed, by reaſon of the war; 
but aſſuring him, that as ſoon as he had concluded a 
peace, he would immediately fend for Dion, whom 
in the mean time he defired to be quiet, and not to 
raiſe any diſturbance, nor {peak any thing ill of 


him among the Grecians, This Plato endeavour- * 


ed to effect by keeping Nick with him in the aca- 


demy, and buſying him in his een ſtu- 


dies. 


Dion lived in the city with e one of his 


acquaintance; but, for his diverſion, he bought a 


ſeat in the country, which afterwards, when he 
went into Sicily, he gave to Speuſippus, who of all 
his friends at Athens was his moſt conſtant compa- 
nion; for Plato was defirous to ſoften the aufterity 
of Dion, by blending it with the pleaſantry, face- 

1 | tiouſneſs, 
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riouſneſs, and elegance of Speuſippus. For that 
he excelled in raillery, we are told by Timon in his 
ſatires. 

Whilſt Dion reſided at Athens, it happened to be 
Plato's'turn to exhibit a public ſhow and defray the 
charge of a chorus of boys; but Dion took upon 
himſelf the management of it, and paid the whole 
- expenſe ; Plato giving him this opportunity to oblige 
the Athenians, as the good-will which Dion might 
acquire by it, would probably be greater than the 
honour which would have redounded to himſelf, 
Dion went alſo to ſee ſeveral other cities, where he 
- converſed with men of the higheſt rank and greateſt 
_ (kill in political affairs, and was publicly entertain- 
ed by them. His converſation and manners were 
free from every thing rude or unbecoming, from 
all ſymptoms of tyrannical pride and luxury: in his 
whole behaviour, he ſhowed ' himſelf temperate, 
virtuous, and brave; and in his philoſophical and 
political diſcourſes learned and i ingenious. By this 
means he gained the love and reſpect of all men, 
and in many cities had public honours decreed 
him; and the Lacedæmonians made him a citizen 
of Sparta, without regard to the diſpleaſure of 
Dionyſus, though at that time he aſſiſted them 
conſiderably in their war againſt the Thebans. 

It is reported, that Dion, upon an invitation, 
went to the houſe of Ptœodorus the Megarenſian, 
who was a very powerful and wealthy man; and 
when by reaſon of the great concourſe of peo- 
ple about his doors, who waited for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs, it was very difficult to get acceſs to him, 
Dion turning about to his friends, who ſeemed con- 
cerned and angry at it, ſaid, What reaſon have we to 
blame Ptœodorus, who cu elve uſed our viſitors no better 
toben we were at Syracuſe ? | 

Soon after, Dionyſius envying Dion, My being 
jealous of the intereſt he had among the Grecians, 
left off . him his revenues, and put the eſtate 

into 


leſs hopes to the vicilians, who earneſtly wiſhed, 
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into the hands of his own ſtewards, But that he 
might obviate the ill-will and diſcredit, which upon 


Plato's account might accrue to him among the phi- 
loſophers, he got into his court many who were re- 


puted men of learning; and ambitiouſly deſiring to 


ſurpaſs them all in their debates, he was forced 
(though ſometimes very impertinently)'to make uſe 
of what he had occaſionally learned from Plato; 


and now he withed for his company again, repent- 


ing he had not made better uſe of it when he 
had it, and given. no greater heed to his excel- 


lent precepts and diſcourſes, Like a tyrant there- 
Fore, extravagant in his defires, and violent in his 


paſſions, on a ſudden he was eagerly bent on recall- 
ing him; for which purpoſe he tried every method, 
and at laſt prevailed with Archytas and the other 


Pythagorean philoſophers to be ſeeurity for the per- 


formance of his promiſes, and to perſuade him to 
return into Sicily; for it was Plato who firſt 
brought them acquainted with Dionyſius, and eſta- 
bliſhed the right of hoſpitality between them. 
Theſe philoſophers ſent Archidemus on their 


own part to Plato, and at the ſame time Dionyſius 


ſent ſome galleys, and ſeveral of his friends to im- 


portune him to comply with his requeſt He like- 


wiſe wrote to him himſelf, telling him in plain 


terms, that Dion muſt never loos for any favour or kind- 


neſs, if Plato would not be prevailed with to tome into 
Sicily; but upon his arrival he might be aſſured of what- 
ever he defired. Dion alſo was much folicited by his 
ſiſter and his wife to prevail on Plato to gratify 
Dionyſius in this requeſt, that he might have no 
excuſe for treating him with ſeverity, So that 
Plato, as he ſays of himſelf, ſet fail the third time 


for Sicily, 


| Daring once more the terrible Charybdis, 


His arrival gave great joy to Dionyſius, and no 


and 
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and endeavoured, that Plato might get the better 
of Philiſtus, and philoſophy triumph over tyranny. 
Neither was he unbefriended by the women, who 
upon all occaſions ſtudied to oblige him. But he 
had with Dionyſius ſuch credit as no man elſe ever 
obtained; ſo that he was allowed to come into his 
preſence without being examined or ſearched. A- 
riſtippus the Cyrenæan, having frequently ſeen the 
king offer Plato very conſiderable ſums of money, 
which he conſtantly refuſed, ſaid, That Dionyſius 
was liberal without danger of hurting his treaſury '; 
for to theſe who wanted much be gave very little, and 
offered a great deal to Plato, becauſe he W 0 no- 
thing. 

. After fdr i iliclen ward over, en Plato | 
began to diſcourſe of Dion, he attempted to amuſe 
him with dilatory excuſes, which ſoon after begat 
feuds and diſguſts, though for the preſent they 
were not publicly remarked ; for Dionyſius endea- 
voured as much as poſſible to conceal them, and by 
other civilities and honourable uſage to draw him 
off from his kindneſs to Dion. Plato for ſome time 
did not divulge this perfidious dealing, and breach 
of promiſe, but bore with it, and diſſembled his re- 
ſentment. While matters ſtood thus betwixt them, 
and they thought they were unobſerved and un- 
diſcovered, Helicon the Cyzicenian, one of Plato's 
followers, foretold an eclipſe of the ſun, which hap- 
pened according to his prediftion. For this he was 
much admired by the king, and rewarded with a 
talent of filver, Ariſtippus, jeſting with ſome o- 
thers of the philoſophers, told them, he alſo had 
ſomething extraordinary to prognoſticate; which 
they entreating him to declare, I Horetel, faid he, 
that Dionyſius and Plato will in a very little time fall 
out, 

At length Dionytus ſold Dion's eſtate, converted 
the money to his own uſe, and removing Plato 
from an apartment on had in the gardens of the 

palace, 
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palace, placed him among his guards, who had 
long hated Plato, and wiſhed to deſtroy him, ſup- 
poſing that he adviſed Dionyſius to lay down the 
government, and diſband his ſoldiers. When Ar- 
chytas underſtood the danger Plato was in, he im- 
mediately ſent a galley with meſſengers, to demand 
him of Dionyſius; alleging, that he ſtood engaged 
for his ſafety, upon the confidence of which Flato 
came to Sicily, Dionyſius, to palliate his ſecret 
hatred, before Plato departed, made great enter- 
tainments, and ſhowed him all outward marks of 
kindneſs; but he could not forbear breaking out 
one day into this expreſſion, No deubi, Plato, when 
yon are at home among the philoſophers your companions, 
you will complain of me, and reckin up a great many of 
my faults, To which Plato anſwered, ſmiling, I 
hope we ſhall never be ſo much at a loſs in the academy for 
ſubjetts of diſcourſe, as to talk of you, Thus, they ſay, 
Plato was diſmiſſed ; but his own writings do not 
altogether agree with this relation. \ bk 
Dion was very angry at this, and not long after 
declared himſelf an open enemy to Dionyſius, 
having. received ſome intelligence concerning his 
wife ; which is hinted by Plato in a letter to Dio- 
nyſius. The affair was this. After Dion's baniſh- 
ment, Dionyſius ſending back Plato, deſired him to 
aſk Dion privately, if he would be averſe to his 
wite's marrying another man: for there was a re- 
port, (but whether it was true, or raiſed by Dion's 
enemies, is uncertain), that his matrimonial ſtate 
was not agreeable to him, and that there was a 
coolneſs and indifference between him and Arete. 
J herefore when Plato came to athens, and had 
diſcourſed upon the ſubject with Dion, he wrote 
a letter to Dionyſius, in which he expreſſed every 
thing elſe plainly and intelligibly ; but he meation- 
ed this affair in covert and abſtruſe terms, that none 
but he might underſtand it; telling him, that he had 
talked with Dion about the buſineſs, and that it was evi- 
| | On RO GAN: dent 
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dent he would highly reſent the affront, if Dionyſius ſhould 
attempt any ſuch thing. At that time therefore, while 
there were yet any hopes of an accommodation, he 
made no alteration in his ſiſter's ſituation, ſuffering 
her to live with Dion's ſon ; but when all proſpect 
of a reconciliation was at an end, and Plato, after 
his ſecond return, was again ſent away in diſplea- 
ſure, he then forced Arete agaiaft her will to mar- 
xy Timocrates, one of his favourites; in this action 
coming ſhort even of his father's juſtice and lenity. 
For when Philoxenus, who had married his ſiſter 
Theſte, being in diſgrace, and his dectared enemy, 
had fled for fear and left Sicily, he ſent for his 
fiſter, and reproached her with being privy to her 
huſband's flight, without declaring it to him: but 
the, fearleſs and unmoved, replied, Do you believe 
me, Dionyſius, ſo bad a wife, or ſo timorous a wemanz 
that, having known my huſband's flight, I would not havs 
borne him company, and ſhared the worſt of his fortunes ? 
Indeed I was ignorant of it; for it had been better 
and more honourable for me ta be called the wife o 
the exile Philoxenus, than the ſiſter of the tyrant Di. 
onyſms. It is ſaid, the king admired her reſolute 
anſwer ; the Syracuſans alſo honoured her for her 
virtue ſo much, that ſhe retained her dignity and 
princely retinue after the diflolution of the tyran- 
ny; and when ſhe died, the citizens, by public 
decree, attended the ſolemnity of her funeral. 
Though this be a digreſſion, it is not altogether an 
ufeleſs one. ih 3h 15 
From that time Dion ſet his mind wholly upon 
war. Plato declined engaging with him in it from 
à regard to the hoſpitable entertainment he had re- 
ceived from Dionyſius, and becauſe of his advanced 
age. But Speuſippus and the reſt of Dion's friends 
affiſted and encouraged him to undertake the de- 
liverance of Sicily, which ſeemed to ſtretch out its 
hands to him, and was ready to receive him joy- 
fully. For while Plato was at Syracuſe, dpeuſip- 
| | pus 
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pus being oftener than he in company with the ci- 
tizens, thoroughly underſtood how they were in- 
clined. At firſt indeed they were afraid to ſpeak 
freely to him, ſuſpecting that he was ſet on by the 
king to enſnare them; but at length they placed an 

entire confidence in him. They generally agreed 
in their wiſhes and prayers, that Dion would un- 
dertake the deſign, and come, though without ei- 
ther navy, men, horſes, or arms; that he would 
put himſelf aboard a ſhip, and lend the Sicilians 
only his perſon and name againſt Dionyſius. I his 
information from Speuſippus encouraged Dion, 
who, that he might the better conceal his deſign, 
employed his friends privately to raiſe what men 
they could. Many ſtateſmen and philoſophers gave 
him their aſſiſtance; among whom were Eudemus 
the Cyprian, (on occaſion of whoſe death Ariſtotle 
wrote his dialogue on the ſoul), and Timonides the 
Leucadian ; they alſo engaged on his ſide Miltas 
the I heſſalian, a ſoothſayer, and his fellow-ſtu- 
dent in the academy. Of all that were baniſhed by 
Dionyfius, who were not fewer than a thouſand, 
only twenty-five “ joined with him, the reſt for 
fear declining the undertaking, The general ren- 
dezvous was in the iſland of Zacynthus; there the 
army aſſembled, which did not amount in all to 
eight hundred men ; but they were men who had 


ſignaliſed 


* Diedorus ſays, thirty. 
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+ * Who would ever have thought thut a perſon with two tranſ- 
ports only ſhould get the better of a prince, who had at his command 
four hundred ſhips of war, a hundred thouſand foot, ten thouſand. 
horſe, ſtores of ammunition and proviſion in proportion, and treaſure 
ſufficient for the maintenance of ſuch numerous forces; who beſides 
all this had in his poſſe ſſion the moſt conſtlerable of all the Grecian - 
cities, where he was maſter of havens, arſenals, and citadels that were 
impregnable, and was beſides ſtrengthened with the moſt powerful al- 
liances? The cauſe of Dion's unparallelled ſucceſs was in the firſt place 
his courage and magnanimity, joined to the good will and affection of 
thoſe for the ſake of whoſe liberty he was engaged. But that which 
turned moſt to his ſervice was the cowardice of the tyrant, and the 
diſaffection of his ſubjects; all theſe circumſtances concurring in the 


ſame 
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ſignaliſed themſelves in many and great engage- 
ments; they were well diſciplined and inured to 
- Hardſhip ; and for courage and conduct, the very 
flower of all the foldiery ; and ſuch as by their ex- 
ample would animate and encourage to action the 
numerous forces Dion hoped to have in Sicily, 
Yet theſe men, when they firſt underſtood the ex- 
pedition was againſt Dionyſus, were troubled and 
diſheartened, blaming Dion, as a man, who, hurried 
on by a madneſs of rage and deſpair, threw both 
himſelf and them into certain ruin. Nor were 
they leſs angry with their commanders and thoſe 
who had inliſted them, becauſe they did not in the 
beginning let them know the deſign of the war. 
But when Dion had in an oration ſhowed them 
the weak condition of the tyrant's government, 
and declared that he carried them rather for com- 
manders than ſoldiers, the citizens of Syracuſe, 
and the reſt of the dicilians, having been long 
ready for a revolt ; and when Alcimenes, the moſt 
conſiderable man among the Achzans in birth and 
reputation, who accompanied him in the expedition, 
had harangued them to the ſame effect, they were 
ſatisfied. PET PCT EPR | 
It was now the midſt of ſummer, the winds call- 
ed Eteſian then prevailed, and the moon was at 
the full, when Dion prepared a magnificent ſacri- 
Hee to Apollo, and marched in proceſſion to the 
temple at the head of his ſoldiers all completely arm- 
ed. After the ſacrifice he feaſted them all in the 
public Circus or place of exerciſe of the Zacyn- 


fame infant produced ſuch an amazing event, as may by poſterity be 
thought incredible.” Diodor, lib. xvi, 

* The Etcſian were like what we call the Trade-wwinds, and blew 
from certain points at certain ſeaſons of the year. According to Stra- 


bo, they were ſometimes the north, and ſometimes the eaſt winds; for | 


having in his third book called them Eurus, he calls them Boreas in 
* his ſeventeenth. Here without doubt they are to be taken for the 
eaſt, eurus ſubſolanus, becauſe they conveyed Dion from the ifle of Za- 
cynthus to Pachynus, 


thians. 
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thians. They were ſtruck with wonder when they 
ſaw ſo great a number of gold and ſilver veliels, 
and the tables furniſhed with ſuch magnificence as 
ſeemed to ſurpaſs the fortunes of a private man; and 
they concluded, that one of his age, and maſter of 
ſo much treaſure, would not engage in fo hazar- 
dous an enterpriſe, without good hope of ſucceſs, 
and certain aflurance of ſufficient ſupplies from his 
friends. After the libations and the cuſtomary 
prayers, the moon was eclipſed. | his was not at 
all ſurpriſing to Dion, who underſtood the courſe 
of the ſun and moon, and how the moon was over- 
ſhadowed by the interpoſition of the earth between 
her and the ſun. But it being neceflary that the ſol - 
diers ſhould be ſatisfied and encouraged, who. were 
terrified at this appearance, Miltas the diyiner ſtand- 
ing up in the midſt of the aſſembly, bid them not 
fear, but expect an happy event, becauſe the gods 
foretold that ſomething that was at preſent glorious 
and reſplendent ſhould be eclipſed and obſcured, Now 
nothing, ſaid he, can be more reſplendent than the tyran- 
ny of Dionyſius; but its luſtre will immediately be extin- 
guiſbed upon your arrival in Sicily, Thus Miltas in 
public deſcanted on the accident : but when a ſwarm 
of bees had ſettled upon the poop of Dion's ſhip “, 
he privately told him and his friends, that he fear- 
ed that the actions they were like to perform, though 
in themſelves glorious, yet would be but of ſhort 
continuance, and that the ſplendour of them after 

* This was efteemcd ominous not only by the Greeks, but by the 
Romans likewiſe, as we learn from Cicero, who in his oration de 
 baruſpicum reſponſis, ſays, Si examen apum ludis in ſuenam weniffat, haru- 
ſptces acciendos ex Hetruria putaremus. Viaemus univerſi repente examina 
tanta ſervorum immiſſa in populum Romanum ſeptum, atque incluſum, & non 
commovemur © Atque in apum fortaſſe examine nos ex Hetruſcorum ſetiptis 
karuſpices ut a fervitio caveremus manerent, &c, Tf a ſwarm of bees ſhould 
come on à ſudden, and appear on the fiage during the exhibition of the ſpettacler, 
ve ſhould think it neceſſary to ſend for the Etrurian divviners. And now 
though ave all behold with our owvn eyes ſo many fewarms of ſlaves pouring in 
upon the Roman people pent up cloſe in the theatre, arc wye in the leaſt concerned 
at it? Perhaps be ſe ſages, upon examining their Tuſcan direforie:, would rem 


tft ſwarm of bees adwiſe us to guard againſt flawery, &c. 
. * 
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a ſudden blaze, would in a moment be eclipſed. It 


is reported alſo that many prodigies happened to 


Dionyſius at that time. An eagle ſnatching a jave- 


lin from one of the guard carried it aloft, and from 


thence let it fall into the ſea. The water of the 


ſea, that waſhed the walls of the citadel, was for a 
whole day ſweet and potable; as many who taſted 
it experienced. Pigs were farrowed perfect in all 
their other parts, but without ears. The diviners 
declared that this portended a revolt and rebellion, 
and ſignified that the ſubjects would no longer give 
ear to the commands of the tyrant. They ſaid 
that the ſweetneſs of the water ſignified to the Sy- 


racuſans a change from diſtreſs and calamity to a 


proſperous ſtate. I he eagle being the bird of Ju- 
piter, and the ſpear an emblem of power and com- 


mand; this prodigy was to denote, that Jupiter, 
the chief of the gods, deſigned the deſtruction and 
diſſolution of the preſent government. Theſe things 


are related by Theopompus in his hiſtory. 

Dion's ſoldiers were embarked on board of two 
tranſports, which were tended by a third ſomewhat 
leſs, and two galleys of thirty oars. Beſide the arms 
of his ſoldiers, he carried two thouſand ſhields, a 
great number of darts and lances, and a vaſt quan- 
tity of all manner of proviſions, that there might 
be no want of any thing in their voyage; becauſe 
they reſolved to commit themſelves to the wind and 
keep out at ſea, fearing to come near the ſhore, 
upon advice that Philiſtus rode at anchor in the 
bay of ' Apulia with a fleet ready to intercept them. 
Twelve days they failed with a gentle gale; and on 
the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, a promon- 
tory of Sicily. There the pilot adviſed them to 


land preſently; for if they quitted ſhore, and 


doubled the cape, they would run the riſk of being 
toſſed up and down for many days together in the 
expectation of a ſoutherly wind in that ſummer- 


ſeaſon. But Dion fearing to make a deſcent too 


near 
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near his enemies, and being deſirous to land at 
greater diſtance, paſſed by Pachynus. They had 
not ſailed long, before a violent north-wind drove 
them from dicily. At the fame time prodigious 
ſtorms of thunder and lightning burſt from the 
clouds, it being about the time of the riſing of Ar- 
cturus; and thefe were attended with violent rains, 
and ſuch tempeſtuous weather as greatly diſtreſſed 
the mariners, who were wholly ignorant what courſe 
they ran; till on a ſudden they found they were 
driven to Cercina, an ifland on the coaſt of Africa, 
craggy; and full of dangerous rocks, where* they 
narrowly eſcaped being daſhed to pieces; but la- 
bouring hard with their poles, they with much 
difficulty kept clear till the frorm ceaſed; Then 
lighting by chance on a veſſel, they underſtood 
they were at that place which is called the head of 
the great Syrtis. Being now again diſheartened by 
reaſon of a ſudden calm, and beating to aud fro 
without making any way, they had a ſoutherly 
breeze from the ſhore, when they leaſt expected the 
wind in that quarter, and ſcarce believed the fa- 
vourable change. The gale increaſing, and begin- 
ning to blow freſh, they ſpread all their ſails, and 
praying to the gods, put out again to ſea, ſteering 
directly for Sicily from the coaſt of Africa, and 
with a quick and eaſy paſſage arrived the fifth day 
at Minoa, a little town of Sicily, in the poſſeſſion of 
the Carthaginians, of which, Synalus *, an ac- 
qu aintance and friend of Dion, happened at that 
time to be governour. He not knowing it to be 
Dion and his fleet, endeavoured to hinder his men 
from landing, But they made their deſcent with 
their {words in their hands, without killing any-of 
their opponents; for that Dion had ſtrictly forbid- 
den, becauſe of his friendſhip for the governour : 3 
however they forced them to retreat, and following 3 
cloſe, entered with them into the place, and toak 
Dio dcrus calls him Paralus. 
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poſſeſſion of it. As ſoon as the two commanders 
py they ſaluted each other; Dion delivered up 
the place again to Synalus, without having done any 
injury to it; and dynalus entertained the ſoldiers, 
and ſupplied Dion with what he wanted. They 
were very much encouraged by the accidental ab- 
ſeace of Dionyſius at that time ; for he was lately 
gone with cighty ſail of ſhips to Italy. Wherefore, 
when Dion perſuaded the ſoldiers to refreſh them- 
felves there, after their tedious and troubleſome 
voyage, they would not be prevailed with, but be- 
ing earneſtly deſirous to make the beſt uſe of that 
opportunity, urged Dion to lead them ſtraight to Sy- 
racuſe. Leaving therefore behind them as much of 
their baggage, and as many of their arms as were 


then of no uſe, to be conveyed to them by Synalus 


upon occaſion, they marched directly to Syracuſe. 

Iwo hundred horſe of the Agrigentines, who 
inhabit near Ecnomus, came in and joined him in 
his march; and theſe were followed by the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Gela. Ihe news of his ap- 
proach ſoon reaching to Syracuſe, Timocrates, 


who had married Toa” s wife, the ſiſter of Diony-_ 


fins, and was left commander in chief during his 
abſence, immediately diſpatched a courier to Dio- 


nyſius with letters containing an account of Dion's 


arriral; while he himſelf took all poſſible care to 
prevent any commotions or tumults that might a- 
riſe in the city, where all were in great ſuſpenſe, 


but as yet continued quiet, fearing to give too 


much credit to what was reported. A very ſtrange 


accident happened to the meſſenger who was ſent 
with the letters ; for being arrived in Italy, as he 


was travelling through the territory of Rhegium, 
haſtening to Dionyſus at Caulonia, he met one of 
his acquaintance, who * was carrying home ſome 

| part 


It was an att of religion for a man to carry home to his family 


ſome porti on of the victims which had been ſacrificed, as it was for 
another 
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part of a ſacrifice. Theman taking a piece of the 
fleſh, proceeded in his journey with all ſpeed : but 
having travelled hard a good part of the night, and 
being, through wearineſs, forced to take a little 
reſt, he laid himſelf down in a wood near the road. 
A wolf ſcenting the fleſh, came and ſeized it as it 
was faſtened to the bag wherein were the letters 
directed to Dionyſius, and carried away both that 
and the fleſh together. The man awaking, and miſſ- 
ing his bag, ſought for it up and down a great while, 
and not finding it, reſolved not to go to the king 
without his letters, but to conceal himſelf, and keep 
out of the way. Dionyſus therefore came to hear 
of the war in Sicily from other: hands, and that a 
good while after. e 
As Dion proceeded in his march, 855 Clinaril 
nxans joined his forces, and many of the territory 
of Syracuſe revolting, came in to him. The Leon- 
tines and Campanians +, who, with Timocrates, 
guarded the Epipolz, being deceived by a falſe re- 
port ſpread on purpoſe by Dion, that he intended 
firſt to attack their cities, left Fimocrates, and has 
ſted home to take care of their own concerns. H his 
news being brought to Dion, while he lay near A- 
cræ, he decamped by night, and came to the river 
Anapus, which 1s diftant from the city about ten 
furlongs; there he made a halt, and facrificed by 
the river, directing his devotions to the riſing ſun. 
The ſoothſayers declared, that the gods promiſed | 
him victory; and they who were preſent, ſeeing 
him afiſt at the ſacrifice with a garland on his head, 
all at once crowned themſelves with garlands. 
There were about five thonſand that joined his 
forces } in their march ; who, <hough but ill pro- 
| vided 


| another to receive part of it Fr om him if by chance he met bim with 
it on the way. 

+ Some ſuſpect that this word is erroneous, there win no ſuch 
people known in Sicily as the Campanians but Diodorus Siculus 
ſpeaks of the Campanians near Etna. ww 
1 W oe that Le very ſoon colle Red a body or twenty _ 
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vided with ſuch weapons as came next to o hand, 
by their eagerneſs and courage ſupplied the want of 95 
better arms; and when Dion gave orders to march, 
they ran forward with ſhouts and acclamations of 
joy, encouraging each other to recover their liber- 
ty. The moſt conſiderable men, and better ſort of 
the citizens of Syracuſe, clad all in white, met him 
at the gates. The populace fell upon all that were 
of Dionyſius's party, and principally ſearched for 
thoſe called Proſagogide, or emiſſaries, a ſet of im- 
pious wretches abhorred by gods and men, wha 
made it their buſineſs to go up and down the city, 
thruſting themſelves into all companies, that they 
might inform Dionyſius what men. ſaid, and how 
they ſtood affected. Theſe were the firſt who ſuf- 
fered, being knocked on the head by the rabble as 
they met with them, 

Timocrates, not being able to join the garriſon 
who kept the citadel, taking horſe, fled out of the 
city, and in his flight filled the places where he 
came with fear and confuſion, magnifying Dion's 
forces, left he ſhould ſeem upon a flight apprehen - 
ſion to have deſerted the city, By this time Dion 
was come up, and appeared in the ſight of the peo- 
ple. He marched firſt in a rich ſuit of armour, 

aving his brother Megacles on one hand, and on 
the other Calippus the Athenian, both of them 
_ crowned with garlands. He was followed by a 
hundred foreign ſoldiers, who were his guard; 
next to theſe marched the reſt of the army in a de- 
cent order, under the command of their reſpective 
officers, I he Syracuſans looked on this as a ſa- 
cred proceſſion, and auguſt triumphal entry of li- 
berty, and popular government reſtored to the city 
after forty - eight years baniſhment. 

He was no ſooner entered the Menitide gate but 
he cauſed the trumpets to ſound, in order to com- 


ſand men, and chat when he arrived at Syracuſe, the eber was not 
leſs than fifty thouſand, Ws 


pole 
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poſe the tumult, and quiet the people. As ſoon as 


ſilence was made, a herald proclaimed, that Dion 


and Megacles,, whe-were. came ta aboliſh the tyranny, de- 


clared the Syracuſans and all other Sicilians to be fres 


from the power of the tyrant. And being defirous ta 


addreſs himſelf in a ſpeech to the people, he march- 


ed up through that part of the city called Achradi- 


na. All the way as he paſled along, the people on 
each ſide of the ſtreets ſet out their veſſels and ta- 
bles, prepared their victims, and as he came before 
the doors threw flowers upon him, and offered ve: 
prayers to him as to their tutelar deity.. 

There was at the foot of the caſtle, and 1 e 
the place called Pentapylg, a lofty ſun-dial which 
Dionyſius had ſet up * ; from the top of that Dion 
made an oration to the people, perſuading them to 


maintain and defend their liberty ; and they, with 


the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of joy and gratitude, cre- 
ated Dion. and Megacles generals,. chuſing at their 


requeſt twenty others of the moſt conſiderable citi- . _ 


zens. for their colleagues, of which number half 
conſiſted of ſuch. as had been baniſhed by the ty- 
rant, and were now reſtored by Dion.. 

At firſt the ſoothſayers looked on it as a happy 
omen that Dion, when he made his oration to the 
people, had under his feet, as a ſign of ſubjection, 
that ſtately monument which Dionyſius had erected, 
But becauſe it was a ſun-dial on which he ſtood 
when he was declared general, they expreſſed ſome 
fears, that the great actions he had performed 
might be ſubject to decline, and admit a ſudden 
change of fortune. 

After this Dion taking the caſtle of Epipolæ, re- 
leaſed all the priſoners who lay confined there, and 


ſurrounded i it with a ſtrong wall, Seven days after 


* The Phenicians were che firſt who contrived a dial in the ifle of 
Scyros before Homer's time, But that dial ſerved only to denote the 
ſolſtices. Three hundred years after Homer, Pherecydes made one 
that deſcribed * hours, after which they became very common. 
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Dionyſus arrived from Italy, and entered the cita- 
del from the ſea. About the ſame time Dion re- 
ceived the carriages, with the arms and ammuni- 
tion which he had left with Synalus, and diftri- 
buted them among the citizens ; the reſt that want- 
ed furniſhed themſelves as well as they could, and 
expreſſed great courage and readineſs for the ſer- 
vice. Dionyſius ſent agents at firſt privately to 
Dion, to try what terms they could make with him. 
But he declaring, that what overtures they had to 
make muſt be in public, the Syracuſans being now 
free, they then addreſſed themſelves to the citizens, 
with fair words and ſpecious promiſes, aſſuring 
them, that they ſhould have abatements of their 
tributes and taxes, and not be compelled to ſerve in 
the wars, though undertaken by their own appro- 
bation and conſent. The Syracuſans laughed at 
theſe offers; and Dion anſwered, © That Dionyſus 
muſt not think to treat with them upon any other terms, 
but reſigning the government ; which if he did, he would 
not forget how nearly he was related to him, but wwould 
; aff him in whatever was fuſt and reaſonable, Diony- 
jus ſeemed to conſent to this, and ſent his agents 
again, deſiring ſome of the Syracuſans to come into 
the citadel, and conſult with him for the good of 
the public, he being ready to make ſuch propoſals 
as he believed they could not but yield to, and he 
was equally willing to accept thoſe which they had 
to offer him. Some perſons therefore were depu- 
ted, ſuch as Dion approved of; and the general 
report from the citadel was, that Dionyſius would 
voluntarily reſign his authority, and that he did it 
out of choice rather than compulſion. But this 
was only a ſtratagem, and crafty device to amuſe 
the Syracuſans; for he impriſoned the deputies that 
were ſent to him, and the next morning by day- 
break, having diſtributed wine among his merce- 
naries to encourage them, he ordered them to ſally 
out, and attack the wall that had been mage by 
Tel gs ion. 
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Dion. The aſſault being unexpected, and carried . 
on with a great deal of courage and reſolution by 
the Barbarians, they broke through the works, and 
with loud ſhouts fell upon the dyr acuſans ſo furi- 
ouſly, that they all fled except Dion's foreign troops, 
who, taking the alarm, haſtened to their relief; 
though at firſt they knew not what to do, nor how - 
to employ the aid they brought, by reaſon; of the. 
noiſe and tumult of the. Syracuſans, who in their 
precipitate flight preſſed in upon them, and put 
their ranks in diſorder. Wherefore Dion percei- 
ving that his orders could not be heard, inſtructed 
them by his example, and charged into the thickeſt: 
of the enemy. The fight near his perſon was fierce. 
and bloody, for he being known, as well by the 
enemy as his own party, they ran with great noiſe 
and fury to the quarter where he fought. Though 
by reaſon of his age he was unfit for ſuch an engage- . 
ment, yet with great vigour and courage he charged 
all he met, cutting in pieces ſeveral of the enemy 
that. whhitood him, till he was wounded in the hand 
with a lance; his armour alſo ſcarcely reſiſting the. 
' blows he received in this cloſe fight, and his ſhield. 
being pierced through in many places by the darts 
and ſpears that were levelled at him, at length he 
fell to the ground; but he was immediately reſcued 
and carried off by his ſoldiers. He left the com- 
mand to 1imonides, and mounting his horſe, rode 
about the city, rallied thoſe that fled, and com- 
manding a detachment of the foreign ſoldiers out. 
of Achradina, where he had poſted them to guard 
that place, he brought them as a freſh reſerve upon 
the enemy, who were tired with the heat of. the ac- 
tion, and juſt ready to give over their deſign; for 
having hopes at their firſt ſally to have retaken the 
City, when beyond their expectation. they found 
ſuch a brave reſiſtance, they retreated into the 
caſtle. As ſoon as they gave ground the Greek 
ſoldiers preſſed hard upon them, and W them 
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to the very walls. There were loſt in this action fe- 
venty-four of Dion's men, and a very great num- 
ber of the enemy. This being a ſignal victory, the 
Syracuſans rewarded each of the foreign ſoldiers 
with a hundred minz, and the ſoldiers themſelves 
preſented Dion with a crown of gold. 
Soon after this there came meſſengers from Dio- 
nyſius, bringing Dion letters from the women of 
his family; there was alſo one ſuperſcribed, Hip- 
Furinus to his father Dion; for this was the name of 
Dion's ſon, though Timzus ſays, he was, from his 
mother Arete, called Aretæus; but 1 think credit 
is rather to be given to Timonides's report, who 
was his feliow-ſoldier and friend. The reſt of the 
letters were opened and read in the preſence of the 
Syracuſans, and contained many ſolicitations and 
entreaties from the women. But the people out of 
reſpect to Dion would not allow that which ſeemed 
to come from his ſon to be opened in public. How- 
ever, he inſiſted upon its being read. It proved to- 
be from Dionyſius himſelf, and was addreſſed in 
words to Dion, but in fact to the Syracuſans ; for 
though it had the form of a requeſt and apology, 
yet it was really contrived as an accuſation of Dion, 
and tended to make him ſuſpected by the people. 
He reminded him of the zeal he had formerly ſhown. 
for his government; he threatened thoſe who were 
moſt dear to him, his ſiſter, his ſon, and his wife; 
and then addreſſed him with the moſt paſſionate 
entreaties and moſt abje& lamentations. But that 
which touched Dion moſt, was, that he earneſtly: 
deſired him not to deſtroy the government, but to 
take it upon himſelf, not to give liberty to thoſe 
men who alway: hated h m, and would never for- 
get their former reſentm nts, but to keep the power 
mm his own hands, and thereby enſure the ſafety of 
his friends nd relations. EE | 
When (his lettez was read, the populace were 
not (as they ought in juſtice to have been) 8 7 
| : With 
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with admiration at the inflexible conſtancy and 


magnanimity of Dion, who withſtood the tendereſt 


calls of a private affection, from a regard to virtug 
and hond ur; on the contrary they from hence took 


occaſion to bo and ſuſpect that he lay under in- 


vincible obligations to be favourable to Dionyſius ; 
and therefore began already to think of a new ge- 


neral ; and it was with peculiar joy that they recei- 
ved the news of Heraclides's arrival. This Hera- 


clides was one of thoſe whom Dionyſius had baniſh- 


ed; a man of good military talents, and well known 


by the confiderable commands he had formerly un- 
der the king; yet a man of no conſtancy or reſolu- 
tion, but fickle in every thing, and leaſt of all ſtea- 
dy when he had either a rival or a colleague in any 


honourable command. He had a difference for- 
merly with Dion in Peloponneſus, and thereupon 
reſolved upon his own ſtrength, and with what 


ſhips and ſoldiers he had, to make war upon Dio- 


nyſius. When he arrived at Syracuſe with ſeven 
galleys and three ſhips, he found Dionyſius already 


cloſe befieged, and the Syracuſans elated with their 
ſucceſs. tle therefore immediately endeavoured to 
ingratiate himſelf with the people; and indeed he 


had naturally a very inſinuating addreſs, and was 


well qualified to captivate the multitude, who love 
to be courted and flattered ; and he ſucceeded the 
more eafily in gaining their affections, becauſe they 
were offended at the gravity of Dion, which they 
thought too majeſtic and N for a popular 
ſtate; for ſucceſs had made them ſo proud and in- 
ſolent, that they now required to be treated with, 
and harangued, as a free people, before they had 
in reality obtained their freedom. Aſſembling 


therefore without any ſummons, they choſe Hera- 
clides their admiral; but when Dion came and com- 


plained, that, by conferring this truſt upon Heracli- 


des, they cancelled what they had formerly granted 
to him, (ſince he was no longer their general if an- 
| other 
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other had the command of the navy), they repeal- 
ed their order, and, though much againſt their 
will, deprived Heraclides of his commiſſion. When 
this buſineſs was over, Dion invited Heraclides to 
his houſe, and gave him a gentle reprimand, telling 
Him, that he did not act well nor prudently, in 
contending with him upon a punctilio of honour, 
at a time when the leaſt falſe ſtep might be the ruin 
of their whole deſign. Then calling an aflembly, 
he made Heraclides admiral, and prevailed with the 
citizens to allow him ſuch a guard as they had be- 
fore granted to himſelf, 185 
Heraclides openly pretended great reſpect for 
Dion, acknowledged his obligation to him, and at- 
tended him in a ſubmiſſive manner, as ready to re- 
ceive his commands ; but underhand he corrupted 
the populace, and encouraged ſuch as were turbu- 
Jent and mutinous, ſo that he involved Dion in 
Perpetual diſturbances, and created him much per- 
oy and diſquiet. For if he adviſed to permit 
Dionyſius to leave the citadel and retire in ſafety, 
he was cenſured as deſigning to deliver and protect 
him : if, to avoid giving the people any trouble or 
_ ſuſpicion, he continued the fiege, they cried out, 
he protracted the war, that he might keep his com- 
mand the longer, and hold the citizens in ſubjec- 
non, | | 
. There was one Soſis, who was notorious in the 
city for his impudence and villany, and who 
thought that the perfection of liberty confiſted in 
an unbounded inſolence and licentiouſneſs of ſpecch.. 
This fellow plotting againſt Dion, ſtood up one 
day in the aſſembly, and railed at the citizens for 
their folly, in not perceiving that they hadexchan- 
ged a diflolute and drunken tyrant, for a ſober and 
"crafty maſter; and when he had thus openly pro- 
feſſed his enmity to Dion, he departed. The next 
day he was ſeen running naked through the ſtreets, 
as if he fled from ſome that purſued him, his _ 
an 
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and face being covered with blood. In this condi- ; 
tion he entered the market-place, and told the peo- 
ple, that Dion's foreign ſoldiers had lain in wait for 
him and aſſaulted him, and then ſhowed them the 
wound he had received in his head. Moſt of thoſe 
preſent took his part, and exclaimed againſt the ty- 
ranny and cruelty of Dion, who took ſuch bloody 


methods to ſtop the mouths of the people. But 


though this was an irregular and tumultuous aflem- 
bly, Dion came to vindicate himſelf, and made it 
appear, that this Sofis was brother to one of Dio- 
nyſius's guard, and that he was ſet on by him to 


raiſe a tumult in the city, Dionyſius having now no 


way left for his ſecurity. but to make his advantage 
of their diſſenſi ns and diſtractions. Ihe chirur- 
eons alſo having ſearched the wound, found that 


it was only ſuperficial, and not made by a violent 


blow; for the wounds made with a weapon are moſt 


commonly deepeſt in the middle, but this was very 
flight, and all along of an equal depth; beſides, it 


was not one continued wound, as if cut at once, 
but ſeveral inciſions, in all probability, made at ſe- 
veral times, as he was beſt able to endure the pain. 
T here were ſome too who knew him, who brought 
a razor, and ſhowed it openly to the aflembly, de- 
claring, that they met Sofis running in the ſtreet 
all bloody, and that he told, them he had narrowly 


eſcaped with his life from Dion's ſoldiers, who had 


juſt then wounded him, and were till in purſuit of 
him; that they haſtening to take the purſuers, 


could meet with no man, but ed this razor lying 
under a hollow ſtone near the place from which they 
obſerved he came. All theſe circumſtances were 


ſtrong againſt Soſis. But when, to confirm all 
this, his own ſervants came in and gave evidence, 
that he went out of his own houſe alone before 
break of day, with a razor in his hand, Dion's ac- 
cuſers retired, and the people, by a general vote, 
Job: VI, © o © eungemied 
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condemned Soſis to die, and were once again re- 
conciled to Dion. * 1 | 

Yet they were {till no leſs jealous of his ſoldiers, 
and the rather becauſe the war was now carricd on 
principally by fea, Philiſtus being come from Japy- 
gia with a great fleet to Dionyſius's afliſtance : they 
ſuppoſed therefore that there would be no longer 
need of the Greek ſoldiers, who were all landmen, 
and armed accordingly, and rather in a condition 
to be protected by them, who were ſkilful ſeamen, 
and depended at preſent chiefly upon the ſtrength 
of their ſhipping. They grew alſo more haughty 
from the advantage they got in an engagement by 
ſea againſt Philiſtus, whom they uſed in a moſt bar- 
barous and cruel manner. Ephorus relates, that 
when his {hip was taken, he flew himſelf, But Ti- 


monides, who from the beginning of the war was 


with Dion, and attended him during all theſe tranf- 
actions, writing to Speuſippus the philoſopher, re- 


Tates the ſtory thus; that Philiſtus's galley running 


aground, he was taken priſoner alive, and firſt 
diſarmed, then ftripped, and expoſed naked, 
though an old man, to all ſorts of inſult and con- 
tumely ; afterward they cut off his head, and gave 
his body to their children, bidding them drag it a- 
long the Achradina, and then throw it into the 
quarry. Timæus carries the indignity ſtill further, 
and adds, that the boys tied him by his lame leg, 
and ſo drew him through the ſtreets of the city; 
while the Syracuſans inſulted over his carcaſe, ſee- 
ing him tied by the 6055 who had ſaid, It would not 
become Dionyſius to be bebolden to the fwiftneſs of his horſe 
to fly from his throne, but to be dragged from thence by 
the heels rather than quit it; though'Philiſtus relates, 
that this was ſaid to Dionyſus by another, and not 
by himſelf. But Timzus takes occaſion, and'not 
without ſome appearance of juſtice, from Phili- 
ſtus's zealous and conſtant adherence to the tyran- 


ny, to load him With the moſt virulent reproaches. 
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They indeed who were injured by him are in ſome 
meaſure excuſable, if they carried their refentment 
ſo far as to expreſs it in indignities to his dead bo- 
dy ; but it is diſhonourable for thoſe who wrote his 


| hiſtory after his death, and were no way wronged 


by him in his liferime, but have had the advantage 
of his writings, to upbraid him in opprobrious and 
ſcurrilous language for thoſe calamities which for- 
tune ſometimes brings even upon the beſt of men. 
On the other fide, Ephorus is as extravagant in the 


encomiums he beſtows on Philiſtus ; for though he 
underftands very well how to diſguiſe baſe and un- 


worthy actions with fair and plauſible pretences, 

and is very elegant in his manner of writing; yet, 
with all his art, he can never acquit him of che im- 
putation he lies under of being of all mankind the 
moſt zealous aſſerter of arbitrary government, and 
the fondeſt admirer of the luxury, power, riches, 


and allianee of tyrants. But he that neither prai- 


ſes the actions of Philiſtus, nor inſults over his 
misfortunes, ſeems to me beſt to perform the part 
of an hiſtorian. 

After Philiſtus's death, Diodyfias ſent to Dion, 
offering to ſurrender the citadel, all the arms, provi- 
fions, and ſoldiers, with full pay for them for five 
months, upon condition that he might go unmo- 
leſted into Italy, there to continue, and to enjoy 


the revenues of Gyata, a large and fruitful tract of 


land in the territory of Syracuſe, reaching from the 
ſea- ſide to the middle of the country. Dion reject- 


ed theſe propoſals, and referred him wholly to the 


Syracuſans. hey hoping in a ſhort time to take 
Dionyfius alive, diſmiſſed his ambaſſadors without 
audience; upon which, leaving his eldeſt fon Apol- 
locrates to defend the citadel, and putting aboard 
thoſe he loved beſt of his friends and the richeſt of 
his goods and treaſure, he took the opportunity of 
a fair wind, and made his eſcape without being dif- 
Leresen by Heraclides the admiral. 
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The citizens loudly exclaimed againſt Heraclides 
for his neglect, and were ready to mutiny againſt 


him; but he, in order to divert and appeaſe them, 


employed Hippo one of their orators to propoſe to 
them an equal diviſion of the lands, alleging, 
that the beginning of liberty. was equality, and that- 
poverty and flavery were inſeparable companions. 
Heraclides ſupported him in this project, and en- 
couraged the faction againſt Dion, who vigorouſly 
oppoſed it. At laſt he perſuaded the people to paſs 


this law, and further to decree, that the pay of 


the foreign ſoldiers ſhould be ſtopped, and that 


new commanders ſhould be elected, that they might 


no longer be ſubject to Dion's ſevere and imperious 
diſcipline, The people eagerly deſirous to recover 


at once from their ſlavery, which had hung upon 


them like a tedious diſtemper, began to exert their 
freedom unſeaſonably and precipitately, thus de- 


ſtroying what they endeavoured to ſet up, and ha- 


ting Dion, who, like a good phyſician, endeavoured 
to keep the city in health by a ſparing and regular 
diet. „„ SITTO ad 
The aſſembly therefore being ſummoned for the 


clection of new officers, in the midſt of ſummer, 
there happened all on a ſudden terrible thunders, 


and other dreadful prodigies which continued for 
fifteen days together, Theſe prodigies terrified the 
people, who were ſeized with a religious fear which 
hindered them from chuſing thoſe officers, But 
ſome few days after when the weather grew more 
temperate, the orators were for making an advan- 
tage of that calm, and proceeding to an election. 
But they had ſcarce, begun when a draught-ox, 


"though uſed to the croud and noiſe of the, ſtreets, 
without any provocation being enraged againſt his 


driver, and breaking his yoke, ran furiouſly into 
the theatre where they were aſſembled, driving out 
the people before him in great diſorder: from hence, 
in a wild and furious manner, throwing down 15 

that 
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that ſtood in his way, he ran over that part of the 
city of which the enemies afterwards made them- 
ſelves maſters. But the Syracuſans, not regarding 
all this, elected five and twenty captains, and among 
the reſt Heraclides, and underhand/tampered with 
Dion's men, promiſing, if they would deſert him, 
and liſt themſelves in their ſervice, - to make them 
citizens of Syracuſe. But they, rejecting theſe of- 
fers, with great fidelity and courage took Dion un- 
der their protection, and placing him in the midſt 
of their battalion, marched out of the city, not 
offering violence to any one, but ſeverely upbraid- 
ing all they met with their baſeneſs and ingratitude. 
The citizens who ſlighted them, becauſe they were 
but few in number, and becauſe they did not firſt 
attack them, ſuppoſing they might with eaſe overs 
power and cut them all off before they got out of 
the city, fell upon them in the rear. Here Dion 
was in a great ſtrait, being neceſſitated either to 
fight againſt his own countrymen, or tamely ſuffer 
himſelf and his faithful ſoldiers to be cut in pieces. 
He therefore uſed many entreaties to the Syracu- 
ſans, ſtretching out his hands to them, and ſho 
ing them the citadel which was full of ſoldiers} and 
where great numbers of the enemy appeared on the 
walls to be ſpectators of this action But no per- 
ſuaſions could ſtop the impetuous torrent of the 
multitude, who like waves in a ſtorm were rouſed 
and agitated by the ſeditious breath of their orators. 
He commanded his men therefore not to attack 
them, but only to advance with ſhouts and claſhing 
of their arms ; which when the Syracuſans ſaw, 
none of them durſt ſtand their ground, but all fled 
immediately through the ſtreets, though no one 
purſued them; for Dion immediately retreated with 
his men, and led chem into the territories the 
Leontines. 
The very women lngked at the new „ np for 
this OO retreat; who, to redeem their credit, 
3 ordering 
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ordering the citizens to arms, purſued Dion, and 
came up with him as he was paſling a river. Some 
the horſe began to ſkirmiſh; but when they ſaw 
Hon: no longer calm and patient, nor diſpoſed to 
ear theſe indignities with a paternal tenderneſs, but 
with all the figns of fury and reſentment drawing 
up his men and preparing for battle, they preſently 
turned their backs in a more cowardly manner than 
before, and fled to the city, with they loſs of ſome 
few. of their men. 
The Leontines gebend Din very banehtablye 
gave money to his men, and made them free of 
their city. They ſent meſſengers to the Syracuſans, 
to require them to do the ſoldiers juſtice, and give 


them their pay; but they, in return, ſent other 


meſſengers to accuſe Dion. But when in a full aſ- 


ſembly of the allies at Leontium the matter was 
heard and debated, the Syracuſans appeared plain- 
ly to be in fault: but they refuſed to ſtand to the 


award of their confederates; for they were become 
wanton and inſolent, being free from control, 

and having no commanders but ſuch as ſtood in awe 
of the people, and were ſervilely devoted to them. 
About this: time Dionyſius ſent a fleet under the 
command. of Nypſius the Neopolitan, with pro- 
viñons and pay for the garriſon. The Syracuſans 


fought him, obtained the victory, and took four 


of his ſhips; but they made very ill uſe of their 
ſucceſs; and, for want of good diſcipline, to expreſs 
their yay, fell to drinking and feaſting in an extra- 
vagant manner, with ſo little regard to their main 
concern, that when they thought themſelves ſure of 
taking the citadel, they loſt the city itſelf. For Nyp- 
ſius ſeeing them all in this diſorder, ſpending days 
and nights in their revels and debauches, | and their 
commanders well pleaſed with this riot, or at leaſt 


not daring to contradict the drunken crew, took ad- 


vantage of this opportunity, made a fally, and 
wa their works; which when he had taken and 


e 
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_ deſtroyed, he left the city to the mercy of his ſol- 


diers, permitting them to uſe any violence Wen 
would towards all they met. 


The Syracuſans quickly ſaw their folly * mit 
fortune, but could not, in the diſtraction they were 
in, fo ſooh redreſs it. The ſoldiers made miſerable 
havock in the city, putting the men to the ſword, 
demoliſhing the fortifications, and dragging the 
women and children with lamentable ſhrieks and 
cries into the caſtle. I he commanders gave all for 
loſt, not being able to put the citizens, Who were 
confuſedly mixed with the enemy, in any tolerable 
poſture of defence. While they were in this con- 
dition, and the Achradina in danger of being taken, 
they all turned their thoughts on him who alone 


was their laſt reſort; but none of them had 
the courage to mention the name of Dion, fo 


much were they aſhamed of the folly and i ingrati- 
tude of their behaviour towards him. But in this 
urgent neceſſity a voice was heard coming from 
ſome of the cavalry of the allies, crying out, Send 


for Dion and his Pelaponneſians from the Lentines. 


No ſooner had any one ventured to mention his 
name, and it was heard among the people, but 
they ſhouted for joy, and with tears prayed for his 
return, that they might once again ſee him at the 
head of them, whoſe courage and intrepidity in 


the worſt of dangers they could never forget; and 
they remembered not only what an undaunted ſpi- 


rit he always ſhoweds himfelf, but alſo with what 
courage and confidence he inſpired them when he 
led them againſt the enemy. They immediately 


therefore diſpatched urchonides and J eleſides from 


the auxiliaries, and Hellanicus with four more from 


the cavalry; who, poſting with all the ſpeed they 


could make, reached the city of the Leontines in 
the cloſe of the evening. he firſt thing they did, 
was to leap from their horſes, and fall at Dion's 
fect, with tears rs relating the ſad condition the Syra- 
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cuſans were in, Many of the Leontines and Pelo- 
ponneſians began to throng about them, | gueſſing 
by their ſpeed, and the manner of their addreſs, 
that there was ſomething extraordinary in their bu- 
ſineſs. 


Dion preſently called an aſſembly, and the peo- | 


ple being gathered together in a very little time, 
Archonides and Hellanicus came in among them, 
and in a few words deſcribed the diſtreſs of the Sy- 
racuſans, and begged the foreign ſoldiers to forget 
the injuries they had received, and affift that un- 
fortunate people who had ſuffered more for the 
wrong they had done, than they themſelves who 
received it would (had it been in their power) have 
inflifted upon them. When they had made an end, 
there was a profound filence in the theatre. Dion 
then Rood up, and began to ſpeak, but a flood of 
tears ſtopped his voice. His ſoldiers were ſenſibly 
affected, and deſired him to moderate his grief and 
proceed. When he had recovered himſelf a little, 
he ſpoke thus: Pelaponneſians, and confederates, I have 
called you here together to conſult upon your own affairs, 
fince it would ill become me to heſitate, or conſider what is 
fit for me to do while Syracuſe is ſinting; for if I can- 
not ſave it from deſtruction, I will haſten thither, and 
be buried in the runs of my country; but if you can re- 
ſolve to aſſiſt us, the moſt inconſiderate and un fortunate of 
men, in this exigency, you will preſerve your own work, 
the city of Syracuſe *. But if your reſentment againſt 
the Syracufans will not. ſuffer you to pity and relieve them, 
may the gods reward you for your former fidelity and kind- 
neſs to Dion; and remember, that as he did not deſert 
you'tuhen you were injured, fo neither would he abandon 
His 1 in their misfortunes. 
Before he had well ended his ſpeech, the ſoldiers 
with a great thout teſtified their readineſs for the 


* According to Thucydides and Strabo, Syracuſe was built by Ar- | 


chias, one of the Heraclidæ, who came from Corinth into Sicily in 
the ſecond year of the eleventh —— 
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ſervice, bidding him march immediately to the re- 
lief of the city. The Syracuſan meſſengers em- 
braced them, praying the goes to ſhower down 
bleſſings upon Dion and the Peloponneſians. When 
the noiſe was pretty well over, Dion gave orders 
that all ſhould go to their quarters, to prepare for 
their march, and, having refreſhed themſelves, 
come completely armed and aſſemble in the place 
where they now were; for he reſolved to march 
that very night. 3 wm 92 
In the mean time, Dionyſius's ſoldiers, as long as 
the day continued, ranſacked the city, and did all 
the miſchief they could; but when the night came 
on, they retired into the citadel, having loſt a few: 
of their number. This ſmall reſpite reſtored cou- 
rage and confidence to the factious demagogues of 
the city, who flattering themſelves that the enemy. 
would reſt content with what they had done, per- 
ſuaded the people again to. pay no regard to Dion, and 
F he came with the foreign ſaldiers, not to admit him; 
they adviſed them not to yield to theſe ſtrangers the ſu- 
heriority in honour and courage, but to ſave their city, 
and defend their liberties themſelves, he generals 
therefore ſent new meſſengers to Dion, to forbid 
him to advance; but the cavalry and the principal 
citizens ſent others to him, to deſire him to haſten 
his march. For this reaſon he ſlackened his pace, 
and came forward but ſlowly. When night came 
on, the faction that was againſt him ſet. a guard 
upon the gates of the city, to hinder him from en- 
tering . | | 1 Tet 
But Nypſius making another ſally out of the ci-- 

tadel with far greater numbers and more fury than 
before, quite ruined as much of the rampart as was; 
left ſtanding, and then began to ſack and ravage the 
city, The ſlaughter was now very great, not only 
of the men, but of the women alſo and children; 
for the ſoldiers did not ſo much regard the plunder 
as endeavour to deſtroy and kill all they met. For 
g Dionyſius 
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| Dionyſius deſpairing to regain the kingdom, and 
mortally. hating the Syracuſans, determined to bu- 
ry his loſt empire in the ruins of the city. His men, 
therefore, before Dion's ſuccours arrived, 'reſolved 
to_ deſtroy the city the quickeſt way by laying it in 
| aſhes; accordingly they ſet fire to what was near at 
hand with torches and fire-brands, and to what was 
more diſtant with flaming arrows ſhot from their 
bows. The citizens in great diſtraction fled every 
way before them. They who to avoid the fire for- 
ſook their houſes, were taken in the ſtreets; and 
put to the ſword: they who betook themſelves for 
refuge into the houſes, were forced out again by 
the flames. Many were burnt, and many killed by 
the fall of che houſes; This freſh misfortune by 
general conſent opened the gates for Dion. He had 
not made any extraordinary haſte after he received 
advice that the enemies were retreated into the cita- 
del. But early in the morning ſome horſemen 
brought him the news of another aſſault; and ſoon 
after ſome of thoſe who before oppoſed his coming, 
fled to him, to entreat him to haſten to their re- 
lief. The fire and deſolation increaſing, Heraclides 
ſent his brother, and after him his uncle I heodo- 
tes, to beg him to help them, becauſe now they 
were not able to make any longer oppoſition, he 
himſelf being wounded, ane n . por of the 
| city conſumed. 

Dion'heard this mee at -abowe: ſixty kurlongs dio 
ſtance from the city. When he had acquainted 
the ſoldiers with the exigency, and exhorted them 
to behave with reſolution, the army no longer 
marched, but ran forwards, and by the way were 
met by many perſons one after another; who beg - 
ged them to quicken their pace. By the wonder- 
ful eagerneſs of the ſoldiers, and their extraordi- 
nary ſpeed, Dion quickly came to the city, and 
entered by the place called Hecatompedon, ſending 
* 11 N. troops immediately to charge the whe = 
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that, upon the ſight of them, the Syracuſans might 
take courage. In, the mean time he drew up his 
heavy-armed foldiers, and as many of the citizens 
as came in and joined him, dividing them 1nto. a 
conſiderable number of ſmall bodies of greater 
depth than breadth, that he might terrify the ene- 
my, by attacking them in ſeveral quarters at once. 
He appeared in the ſtreets advancing at the head 
of his men to engage the enemy, and a confuſed 


noiſe of ſhouts, congratulations; vows, and prayers 


was raiſed. by the Syracuſans, who now called Dion 
their deliverer, their tutelar deity, and his ſoldiers 
their brethren and fellow- citizens. At this time 
there was not one among them ſo ſelfiſh and 
fond of life as not to be more ſolicitous for Dion's 
fafety than his own, or. that of all his fellow-citi- 
zens put together. So daringly did he march be- 
fore them, to meet the danger, through blood and 
fire, and over heaps of dead bodies thar lay in his 
And indeed the poſture of the enemy was in ap- 
pearance very terrible; for they were animated b 
rage and deſpair, and had poſted themſelves along 
the demoliſhed works, which made the approach 
to them very hazardous and difficult. Jet that 
which diſcouraged Dion's men the moſt was the 
apprehenſion they were in of the fire, which made 
their march very troubleſome and painful ; for they 
were ſurrounded by the flames which were con- 
ſuming the houſes on all ſides of them, were obliged 
to walk upon burning ruins, and through clouds of 
aſhes and ſmoke, and were every minute in danger 
of being overwhelmed with the, fall of walls and 
buildings; however they laboured hard to keep 
cloſe together, and maintain their ranks, - When 
they came near to the enemy, only a few could en- 
gage at a time, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of, the 
place, and the inequality of the ground. But at 
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couraged by the ſhouts of the Syracuſans; they 
routed Nypſius's men, who moſt of them eſcaped 
into the citadel, which was near at hand; as many 


of them as could not get in, were purſued by the 


ſoldiers as they were ſcattered about, , and put to 


the ſword. The preſent exigence did not ſuffer 


the citizens to reap the benefit of their conqueſt 
in ſuch mutual congratulations and expreflions 
of joy as become the victorious ; for now all were 
buſily employed to fave what houſes were left 
ſtanding, and though they laboured hard all night, 
it was with great difficulty that they extinguiſhed 
the fire. | 3 „ | 

The next day not one of the popular haranguers 
durſt ſtay in the city, but all of them, knowin 


their own guilt, by their flight confeſſed it, and ſe- 


. cured their lives. But Heraclides and 1 heodotes 
voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves to Dion, ac- 
knowledging, that they had wronged him, and begging 
he would be kinder to them than they had been to him; 
adding, how much it would be for his honour, who was 
unequalled in every other virtue, to moderate his anger, 
and 7 2 the ungrateful, who now confeſſed that they 
were 
things in which they had contended with him for the ſupe- 
riority. Though they thus addreſſed themſelves to 
him, his friends adviſed him not to pardon ſuch 


turbulent and malicious men, but to leave them to 


the mercy of his ſoldiers, and utterly root out of 
the commonwealth the ambition of popularity, a 
diſeaſe not leſs outrageous and fatal than tyranny 
itſelf, But Dion endeavoured to pacify them, tell- 
ing them, That other generals employed their thoughts 


and deſigns chiefly about war ; but that he had long ſlu- 


died in the academy how to ſubdue in his mind anger, en- 


, and emulation; that it is no proof of this victory is 


te obliging and kind to our friends and to good men, but 
to be indulgent and reconcileable to thoſe who have injured 


us ; that he was reſalved to ſhaw that he did not ſo much 


excel 
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excel Heradlides in ability and conduct, as in juſtice and 
clemency, wherein to have the advantage is to excel in- 
deed: whereas the honour of victory in war, ſaid he, is 
never entire; for fortune will be ſure to claim her ſhare, 
though no man pretend to rival the conguerour. What 
if Heraclides be perfidious, malicious, and envious, muſt 
Dion int it fully his virtue by a paſſionate reſentment © 
For though the laws determine it to be jpuſter to revenge, 
than do an injury; yet it is evident, that bath originally 
proceed from the ſame infirmity of human nature: the 
malignity of men, though hard to be ſubdued, is not ſo 
ſtubborn and invincible, but it may be overcome by kind- 
neſs, and gradually ſoftened by repeated obligations. Up- 
on theſe confiderations Dion pardoned Heraclides 
and diſmiſſed him. | . 

And now reſolving to repair the wall about the 
citadel, he commanded each of the. Syracuſans to 
cut a paliſado, and bring it to the works; and then 
Gltaning them to refreſh themſelves, and take their 
reſt, he employed his own men all night, and by 
morning had finiſhed his line of circumvallation; 
ſo that both the enemy and the citizens next day 
wondered to ſee ſuch a work completed in ſo ſhort 
„„ 3 5 

As ſoon as he had buried the dead, and redeem- 
ed the priſoners who were two thouſand in number, 
he called a public aſſembly. There Heraclides 
made a motion, that Dion ſhould be declared ge- 
neral at land and ſea. The nobility approved of 
this, and deſired the commonalty to aſſent. But 
the ſailors and artificers tumultuouſly oppoſed. it, 
being unwilling, that Heraclides ſhould be deprived 
of his command of the navy; for though they 
knew him to be otherwiſe a bad man, yet they be- 
lieved he would be more compliant with the popu- 
lace than Dion, and readier to gratify their incli- 
nations. Dion therefore ſubmitted to them in this, 
and conſented that Heraclides ſhould continue ad- 
miral. But when they began to preſs an equal diſ- 
r ck tribution 
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| tribution of lands and eſtates, he oppoſed 3 it, and 
repealed all the decrees they had formerly made 
upon that affair, by which he exceedingly diſpleaſed 
them. Heraclides took his advantage of this; and 
being at Meſſana, he harangued the ſoldiers, and 
failors that were with him, accuſing Dion of a de- 
ſign to make himſelf abſolute: and at the ſame 
time he held a private correſpondence with Diony- 
ſius by means of Pharax a Spar tan. When the no- 
bility of Syracuſe had intimation of this, there a- 
roſe a ſedition in the army, and in conſequence of 
that the city was reduced to great extremity for 
want of proviſions. Dion now knew not what 
courſe to take, being blamed by all his friends, 
for having ſtrengthened againſt himſelf ſuch an 
untractable, malicious, and perverſe man as Hera- 
_ clides. | 
| Pharax at this time lay encamped at Neapolis, 
in the territory of Agrigentum. Dion therefore 
drew out the Syracuſans, but with an intent not to 
engage him, till he ſaw a fit opportunity. But He- 
raclides and his ſeamen exclaimed againſt him, ſay- 
ing, That he delayed fighting on purpoſe, that he might 
the longer continue his command; ſo that, much againſt 
his will, he was forced to an engagement, and was 
beaten. His loſs indeed was inconſiderable, and 
his defeat was owing more to the miſunderſtanding 
in his own army than the courage of the enemy. 
He therefore reſolved upon a ſecond engagement 
and animating his men, and encouraging them to 
redeem their credit, he drew them up accordingly. 
But in the evening he received advice, that Hera- 
clides with his fleet was under ſail for Syracuſe, 
having reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of the city, and 
ſhut him out. Upon this intelligence, he made a 
draught of the moſt forward and determined amon 
the cavalry, and rode all night with fuch diligence, 


that he got thither by nine the next morning after 


a march of ſeven hundred furlongs. Heraclides, 
9 88 though 


though he made all the ſail he could, yet coming 
too late, tacked about, and ſtood out again to fea, 
Whilſt he was unrefolved what courſe to ſteer, he 
accidentally met Gzſylus the Spartan, who told 
him that he was ſent from Sparta to command in 
chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done formerly. 
Upon this declaration Heraclides readily joined with 

him, and boaſted of this acquiſition to his allies, 
thinking that he had got a kind of antidote againit 
Dion's power. Hereupon he ſent a herald to Sy- 
racuſe, ordering the citizens to receive the Spartan 
for their general: Dion returned anſwer, That the 
Syracuſans had generals enow among them, and that if it 


was neceſſary that a Spartan ſhould command them, they 


needed no otber than himſelf, he having been made a citi- 
zen of Sparta. When Gæſylus ſaw he had loſt his 
hopes of being general, he landed, and reconciled 
Heraclides to Dion, making Heraclides confirm his 
engagements by the moſt folemn oaths, and under- 
taking himſelf to puniſh him for his perfidy, if he 
failed in the performance of them. © | 
The Syracuſans then laid up their navy, which 
was at preſent of little uſe to them, and, beſide the 
great expenſe of it, continually furniſhed an occa- 
ion for diflenſions between the generals; at the 
fame iime they continued the fiege, and built ano- 
ther wall round the citadel. The beſieged recei- 
ving no ſuccours, and their proviſions failing, began 
to mutiny ; fo that the ſon of Dionyſius being in 
deſpair, capitulated with Dion, offering to deliver 
up the citadel with all the arms and other provi- 
ſions, on condition he might have five galleys, and 
be allowed to retire in fatty with his mother and 
fiſters; and this being granted by Dion, he failed 
with them to Uionyfius. There was ſcarce a man 
in the city but went to behold the joyful fight ; and 
they were even angry with thoſe who happened to 
be abſent, and could not be witneſſes of that hap- 
py day, and ſee how gloriouſly the ſun now ſhined 
N 1 5 E 2 upon 
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upon the Syracuſans, who were delivered from 


flavery and oppreſſion. This flight of Dionyſius 
being one of. the greateſt and moſt remarkable 
examples of fortune's inconſtancy, that any hi- 
ſtory mentions, how extraordinary may we imagine 
their joy to be? and how great their pride, after 


they had ſubverted the moſt abſolute tyranny that 


ever was, and that by means ſo ſlight and incon- 


. tiderable ? | 
When Apollocrates was under fail, and Dion 


going to take poſſeſſion of the citadel, the women. 
could not ſtay till he had entered, but ran to meet 
him at the gate. Ariſtomache led Dion's ſon, and 
Arete followed after weeping, fearful and dubious. 
how to ſalute or addreſs her huſband, becauſe ſhe 
had ſo long lived with another man. Dion firſt 
embraced his fiſter, then his ſon; after which A- 
riſtomache preſenting Arete to him, ſaid, O Dion, 
your baniſbment made us all equally miſerable; and your 
return and victory has delivered us all from our ſorrows, 


- except her, whom I, to my great unhappineſs, ſaru come 
pelled to be another's, while you were yet alive. Fortune 


has naw given you. the ſole diſpoſal Fus; haw will you 
determine concerning her in this her diftreſsful ſituation ? 
Or in what relation muſt ſhe ſalute you, as her uncle, or 


her huſband? This ſpecch of Ariſtomache's forced 


tears from Dion, who with great tenderneſs and 


affection embraced his wife, gave her his ſon, and 
defired her to retire to his own houſe, where he 
intended to reſide For he delivered up the citadel 
to the Syracuſans. N 

Though all things now had ſucceeded to his 


wiſh, yet he reſolved not to enjoy any of the ad- 


vantages of his good fortune before he had gratified 
his friends, rewarded his allies, and given his fel- 
low-citizens and the foreign ſoldiers ſome marks of 
his favour and eſteem; his generoſity herein ex- 
ceeding his ability, He himſelf was content to live 
in the moſt plain and frugal manner; for which 
n t 2 
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he was univerſally admired. 'F or Agen not only 
Sicily and Carthage, but all Greece looked upon 
him as the happieſt and greateſt of men, and as 
inferiour to no general in valour and ſucceſs; yet 
in his garb, his attendance, and table, he ſeemed 
as if he rather lived with Plato in the academy, 
3 among ſoldiers and officers, who love to fare 
luxuriouſly every day, and eſteem debauchery and 
excels a neceſſary refreſhment after the toils 57 war, 
and a proper compenſation for the dangers the) 
have paſſed. Plato indeed wrote to him, that the 
eyes of all men were now upon bim; but he. ſeems : to 
have fixed his eye upon one par tkicular place of one 
city, The Academy, and to have conſidered, tha af 
thoſe who were his ſpectators and judges there re. 
garded not his great actions, his cour age, or his 
victories, but watched to ſee how temperately | and. 
humbly he could bear his prof perity, and With wha 
moderation he could behave ur that honourable 150 
happy condition. Neither did he remit any thing 
of his wonted reſervedneſs in converſation, OL au 
ſtere behaviour to the people, though condeſcen- 
fion and civility were neceffary or his, - preſent 
affairs, and though Plato, as We ſaid before, 
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reprimanded him on this account, and told bim 


that moroſeneſs was the companion of ſclilude. But 


certainly he was naturally an enemy to complai-- 
ſance; and beſides, he had a deſign to reform che 


8 yracuſans, who were grown very capricious, difio» 


Ks and licentious. For Heraclides began again 
to oppoſe him; and being ſent for one day by Dion 
to the council, he fent word he would not com 

there, nor confole otherwiſe than as a, private, citi- 
zen, and in a public afſembly.. Soon after he im- 
peached Dion, becauſe he had not demoliſhed the 
citadel, and becauſe he had "hindered the, people 
from opening Dionyſius's tomb, and throwing.out 
the dead body; he accuſcd him alſo for ſendiug to 
Corinch for counſellors and aſſiſtants in the go- 
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vernment, and thereby neglecting and flighting his 
fellow-citizens. And indeed he had prevailed with 
ſomie Corinthians to come to him, hoping by their 
means and preſence the better to ſettle that govern- 
ment he intended; for he deſigned. to reſtrain the 
unlimited power of the people, (which indeed is not 
a government, but, as Plato calls it, a ſhop or 
warehoule of all ſorts. of governments *), and to e- 
ſtabliſh a conſtitution upon the i.acedzmonian and 
Cretan plan, wherein there would be a mixture of 
the regal and popular government, and Ariſtocracy 
would always prevail, and preſide in affairs of the 
greateſt importance; for he ſaw the Corinthians 
were chiefly governed by the nobles, and that the 
people were but little concerned in public buſineſs. 
And knowing that Heraclides would. be his moſt 
confiderable adverſary, and that he was always a 
turbulent, fickle, and factious man, he liftened to 
the advice of thoſe who were for Killing him, 
though he had formerly prevented them from put- 
ting that deſign in execution. Accordingly they 
broke into his houſe, and murdered him. His 
| death was. much reſented by the citizens : but 
when Dion made him a ſplendid funeral, followed 
the dead body accompanied with all his ſoldiers, 
and pronounced an oration. to the people, they 
were mollified, and forgave him, for they per- 
ceived that it would have been impoſſible to have 
kept the city quiet, as long as Dion and Heraclides 


were competitors in the government. 
* The place: Plutarch. has here in view is in the eighth book of 
Plato's republic, Where that philoſopher makes it appear that in a 


pure democracy every man lives as he pleaſes; and that as women 
and children delight in cloaths of all ſ-rts"of colours, there are ſoms 
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Dion had a friend called Calippus, an Athenian, 
who, as Plato ſays, grew familiar with him, not 
upon the merit of his learning, but becauſe he was 
introduced by him into ſome myſterious. ceremo- 
nies of their religion, and ſo contracted an acci- 
dental acquaintance, i his man was all along with. 
him in the army, and was highly eſteemed by him, 
being the firſt of his friends who marched by his. 
fide into Syracuſe with a garland upon his head, 
and having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage in 
every action. e finding that Dion's beſt and molt. 
conſiderable friends were cut off in the war, that 
Heraclides was now dead,. and the people without 
x leader, and that the ſoldiers had a great kindneſs. | 
for him, formed a moſt villanous and deteſtable il 
deſign of murdering his friend and benefactor, by lh. 
which he hoped to get the chief command in Sici- 
ly ; and ſome fay that he was bribed by the ene- 
my with twenty talents to deſtroy Dion. For this. 
purpole he engaged ſeveral of the ſoldiers in a con- 
fpiracy againſt him.; and his plot was carried on in 
a moſt wicked and artful manner, He daily inform- 
ed Dion of what he heard, or pretended to hear 
the ſoldiers ſay againſt him; whereby he gained 
that credit and confidence, that he was allowed by 
Dion to converſe privately with whom he would, 
and talk freely againſt him in any company, that he 
might diſcover who were his. ſecret enemies. B | 
SD this means Calippus in a ſhort time aſſembled about 
= him all the ſeditious and diſcontented people in the 
city; and if any one who would not be drawn in 
informed Dion that he had been tampered with, he 
Was not troubled or concerned at it, believing that 
Calippus did it in compliance with his direction. 
While this conſpiracy was on foot, a ſtrange and 
dreadful apparition was ſeen by Dion. As he was 
ſitting one evening very thoughtful in a gallery in 
his houſe, hearing a ſudden noiſe, he turned about, 
and ſaw at the end of the room (for it was not yet 


dark) 
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dark) a tall woman, in her countdtance and garb 
like one of the furies as they are repreſented on a 
theatre, with a broom in her hand ſweeping the 
floor. Being very much amazed and terrified, he 
ſent for ſome of his friends, and told them what 
he had ſeen, entreating them to Hay with him, and 
keep him company all night; for his mind was 
quite difordered with fear, and he apprehended 
that if he were left alone, the ſpectre would again 
appear to him; but he ſaw it no more. A few 
days after, his only fon, who was almoſt grown 
up, upon ſome diſpleaſure he had taken con a child- 
Hh and frivolous occaſion, threw himfelf head- 
| fas > from the top of the houſe, and killed him- 
If 

While Dion was under this afliftion, Calippus 
ſtill more and more urged on the conſpiracy, and 
ſpread a rumour among the Syracufans, that Dion, 
being now childleſs, was refolved to ſend for Dio- 
nyſius's ſon, Apollocrates, who was his wife's ne- 
phew, and fiſter's grandſon, and to make him his. 
heir and ſucceſſor. By this time, Dion, and his 
wife and ſiſter began to fuſpect what was doing, 
and were from all hands confirmed in the belief of 
the plot. Dion, as it is probable, being troubled 
{dr Hetraclides's murde r, Which was like to be a 
ſtain upon his honour, and a diſgrace to the > uh 
rious actions of his life, in great Fanxiety and diſ- 
quiet declared, he had rather die a thoutand times, 
and open his breaſt himſelf to the afſiflin, than live 
not only in fear of his enemies, but in ſuſpicion of 
Bis Friends, 

Calippus ſeeing the women very rnquiſitive into 
this affair, and fearing the event, came to them, 
utterly. denying it with tears in his eyes, and offer- 
ing to give them whatiocver aſſurances of his fide- 
lity they defired, hey required, that he would. 
take what was called the oe oath, which was af=. 
ter this manner. * he perſon. who was to take it 
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we nt into the temple of Ceres and Proſerpine; af- 
ter the performance of ſome ceremonies, he was 
clad in the purple veſtment of the goddeſs, and 
holding a lighted torch in his hand, took his oath. 
Calippus did as they required, and forſwore the 
fact. But he ſhowed ſuch contempt. for thoſe god- 
deſſes, that he ſtaid till the feſtival of Proſerpine, 
by whom he had ſworn, and then committed his 
intended murder, thinking perhaps that the folem- 
nity of the day could add little to his guilt, as the 

pagers would have been in the higheſt: degree of- 
| tended at his impiety had he murdered Dion on any 
other day, ſince he himſelf was the per ſon who ini- 
tiated him in the ſacred myſteries. | 

There were a great many in the conſpir acy 3 and 

as Dion was at home with ſeveral of his friends in 
the room where he uſed to entertain them, fome 
of the conſpir ators ſurrounded the houſe without, 
and others ſecured the doors and windows. The 
aſſaſſins were Zacynthians, who went in to him in 
their ordinary habit unarmed. They who were 
without ſhut the doors, and kept all faſt, The 
' murderers fell upon him, endeavouring to ſtifle 
him; but when that could not be effected, they 
called for a ſword in order to diſpatch him; but 
none durſt open the door. There were a great ma- 
ny within with Dion; but every one ſuppoſing chat 
by giving him up, he ſhould {ave himſelf, no man 
ventured to aſſiſt him. When they had waited a 
good while, at length Lycon a >yracuſan reached a 
ſhort {word in at the window to one of the Zacyn- 
thians, who immediately ſtabbed Dion, who, like a 
1 at the altar, was already ſtunned and 1 ins 
manner ſenſeleſs. * 
After this they confined his fiſter, ad wile, who. 

was then big with child. This unhappy woman 
fell in labour in the priſon, and was delivered of a. 
fon, whom they both undertook to preſerve, Ba- 
ving firſt gained the conſent of the 8 ds, which. 
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was not difficult, becauſe Calippus began already 
to find himſclf much embarrafled and diſtreſſed. 
At firſt after the murder of Dion, he was in a 
very ſplendid fituation, and had the ſole govern- 
ment of Syracuſe in his hands, Nay, he prefumed 
to write even to the Athenians, whom moſt of all 
he ought to have dreaded. next to the immortal 
gods, polluted as he was with ſo black a murder, 
But it has been truly obſerved of that city, That 
the good men ſhe breeds are the moſt excellent, and the bad 
the moſt. deſperately wicked ; as the foil of Attica produces 
the moſt delicious honey, and the mot deadly poiſon. Ca- 
lippus did not long continue to bring a reproach on 
fortune and the gods for ſuffering a man to obtain 
riches and power by ſuch enormous crimes, but 
quickly received the puniſhment he deferved, For 
going to take Catana, he loſt Syracuſe ; whereup- 
on they report he ſaid, He had loft a city, and got a 
Cheeſe-grater *, Then attempting Meſſana, he had 
moſt of his men cut off, and among the reſt, Dion's 
murderers. | When no city in Sicily would admit 
him, but all hated and rejected him, he went into 
Italy, and took Rhegium ; where being neceffitous, 
and not able to maintain his ſoldiers, he was killed 
by Leptines and Polyperchon, and (as it happened) 
with the ſame fword with which Dion had been af- 
faflinated ; for it was known by the fize, being but 
hort, as the Spartan ſwords commonly are, and 
by the workmanſhip which was very curious and 
elegant, I hus alippus received the reward of his 
! 5 io T7 | 
When Ariftomache and Arete were releaſed out 
of priſon, cetes, one of Dion's friends, took them 
to his houſe, and for a while entertained them with 
great tenderneſs and fidelity. Afterwards, howe- 


* This inſtrument was caVed Patane, inſtead of which the common 

| 2 pronounced it Catane, to which Calippus alluded on this occa- 
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ver, being perſuaded by Dion's enemies, he provi- 
ded a ſhip, and pretended to ſend them into Pelo- 
ponneſus, but commanded the ſailors, when they 
came out to ſea, to kill them, and throw them o- 
verboard, Others fay, that they and the infant 
were thrown alive into the ſea. This man alſo e- 
ſcaped not the due recompenſe of his wickedneſs ; 
for he was taken by Timoleon, and put to death; 
and the Syracuſans, to revenge Dion, ſlew his two 
daughters; of which I have diſcourſed more par- 
ticularly in the life of Timoleon. | 
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MARCUS BRU TUS. 


Arcus Brutus was deſcended from that Ju- 
nius Brutus, to whom the ancient Romans 
erected a ſtatue of braſs in the capitol, among the 
images of their kings, with a drawn ſword in his 
hand, in remembrance of his courage and reſolu- 
tion in expelling the Tarquins, But that ancient 
Brutus was of. a ſevere and inflexible nature, (like 
ſteel of too hard a temper), and not at all ſoftened 
by ſtudy or education; nay he ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſo far tranſported by his enmity to tyrants, that, 
for conſpiring with them, he put to death even his 
own ſons. But this Brutus whoſe life we now 
write, having to the goodneſs of his diſpoſition 
joined the improvements of learning and philoſo- 
phy, and having to his natural ſedateneſs and gen- 
tleneſs added that vigour and activity which is the 
effect of conſtant application to public buſineſs, 
ſeems to have been of a temper exactly framed for 
virtue; inſomuch that they who were moſt his e- 
nemies, upon the account of his conſpiracy againſt 
Cæſar, if in that whole affair there was any ho- 
nourable or generous action done, refer it wholly 
to Brutus, and lay whatever was odious and cruel 
to the charge of Caſſius, Brutus's relation and 
Rs | friend, 


a 


tegrity of manners. His mother Servilia was of 
the family of Servilius Ahala, who, when Spurius 
Mxzlius had excited the people to a ſedition, and 

deſigned to have made himſelf king, taking a dag- 
ger under his arm, went into the Forum, and upon 
pretence of having ſome private buſineſs with him, 
came up cloſe to him, and as he bent his head to 
hear what he had to ſay, ſtabbed him with his dag- 
ger *. This account of his deſcent by the mother's 
fide, is univerſally allowed; but as for his father's 
family, they who for Cæſar's murder bore any ha- 
tred or ill-will to Brutus +, will not allow his deſcent 
from that Brutus who expelled the Tarquins, there 


being none of his race left, after the execution of 


his two ſons ; but they ſay that he was a Plebeian, 
deſcended from one Brutus, ſome great man's ſtew- 
ard, and of a mean family, which but very lately 
was raiſed to any office or dignity in the common- 


wealth. But Poſidonius the philoſopher writes, 


that it is true indeed what hiſtory relates, that two 
of the ſons of Brutus, who were grown up, were 


put to death, but that a third, yet an infant, was 


left alive, from whom the family was propagated 
down to Marcus Brutus; and further, that there 
were ſeveral famous perſons of this houſe in his 
time, and of his own acquaintance, whoſe counte- 
nances very much reſembled the ſtatue of Junius 
Brutus. But of this ſubje& enough. 

Cato the philoſopher wss brother to Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, and he it was whom of all the 
Romans his nephew moſt admired, and ſtudied to 


* Livy relates this hiſtory after a more probable manner, Ib. iy. 
ect. 14. And we are aſſured by ſome h ſtorians, that Servilius, who 
Was at that time general of the horſe, flew Mælius by prder of the 
dictator Quintius Cincinnatus. This happened near four hundred 
years before the murder of Cæſar. | < | 

+ Of this number is Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who does not de- 
ny it out of any preiudice againſt Brutus, but upon the authority of the 
moſt accurate hiilorians, Vid. lib. v. | l 
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imitate ; and he afterwards married his daughter 
Porcia. Of all the ſects of the Greek philoſophers, | 
though there was none of which he had not been 
a hearer, and in whoſe doctrines he had not made ©? 
ſome proficiency, yet he chiefly eſteemed the Pla- 6 | 
toniſts. He had no great opinion either of the new, Þ® 
or middle academy, but applied himſelf wholly to 
the ſtudy of the ancient, For this reaſon he was all 
his lifetime a great admirer of Antiochus, of the 
city of Aſcalon, and took his brother Ariſton into 
his own houſe for his friend and companion, a man 
inferiour indeed in learning to many of the philoſo- 
phers, but in prudence, modeſty, and ſweetneſs of 
temper, equal to the beſt. As for Empylus, whom 
he himſelf and his friends often mention in their 
Epiſtles, as one who lived with Brutus, he was an 
.orator, and has left behind him a ſhort but well- 
written hiſtory of the death of Cæſar, entitled Bru- 
118. 5 3 
He was a good ſpeaker in Latin, and had attained 
ſuch a degree of ſkill in it, that he acquitted him- 
ſelf well both in haranguing his ſoldiers, and in 
leading at the bar. In Greek he was remarkable 
For affecting the ſententious and ſhort. Laconic way 
of ſpeaking; which appears from ſome paſſages in 
his epiſtles; as when in the beginning of the war he 
wrote thus to the Pergamenians : I hear you have gi- 
wen Dolabella money; if you gave it willingly, you muſ# 
own you have injured me; if unwillingly, ſhow it by gi- 
wing willingly to me. And another time to the Sa- 
mians : Your deliberations are haſty, your actions flow ; 

A avhat think ye will be the end? And of the Patareans, 
he writes thus: The Xanthians, rejecting my kindneſs, 
bade made their country their grave in the frenzy of their 

deſpair; the Patareans, confiding in me, have loft no- 
thing of their former liberty; it is in your option to imi- 
tate the prudence of the Patareans, or to ſuffer the fate 
of the Xanthians. And this is the ſtyle wherein his 


moſt remarkable letters were uſually written. # 
# While 
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While he was yet but a very young man, he ac- 
companied his uncle Cato to Cyprus, whither he 
Was lent againſt Ptolemy. But as ſoon as Ptolemy 
had killed himſelf, Cato being detained by ſome ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs in the iſle of Khodes, ſent one of his 
friends named Caninius, to take care of the king's 
_ treaſure; and afterwards ſuſpecting his fidelity, he 
wrote to Brutus'to ſail immediately to Cyprus, out 
of Pamphylia, where he then ſtaid to recruit his 
ſtrength after a fit of ſickneſs, He obeyed his or- 
ders, but with great reluctance, both from reſpect to 
Caninius, who was thrown out of this employment 
by Cato with ſo much difgrace, and becauſe he e 
ſteemed ſuch a commiſſion too mean for him, and 
not at all becoming a young man addicted to learn- 
ing. Nevertheleſs, he executed it with ſuch care 
and diligence, that he was highly commended by 
Cato; and having turned all the goods of Ptolemy 
into ready money, he brought the greateſt part of 
it with him to Rome. 1 n 
When the ſtate was divided into two factions, 
when Pompey and Cæſar had taken up arms againſt 
each other, and the whole empire was in confuſion, 
it was generally believed that Brutus would have 
taken Cæſar's ſide; for his father not long before 
had been put to death by Pompey, But he think- 
ing it his duty to prefer the intereſt: of the public 
before his own private reſentments, and judging 
Pompey's to be the better cauſe, took part with 
bim; th6ugh formerly he uſed not ſo much as to 
ſalute or take any notice of Pompey, if he happen- 
ed to meet him, eſteeming it a great crime to have 
the leaſt converſation with the murderer of his fa- 
ther. But now looking upon him as the head of 
the commonwealth, he liſted himſelf under his 
command, and ſet fail for Sicily, in quality of lieu- 
| tenant to Seſtius, who had the government of that 
land. But finding no opportunity there of ſigna- 
| | a F 2 liſing 
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liſing himſelf in any great action, and hearing that 
Fompey and Cæſar were encamped near one ano- 
ther, and were preparing for that battle upon which 


the whole empire depended, he came of his own 
accord to Macedonia to partake in the danger. At 


his coming, it is ſaid, that Pompey was ſo ſurpri- 


ied and pleaſed, that riſing from his chair, in the 
ſight of all his guards, he ſaluted and embraced 
him, treating him with as much reſpe& as if he had 
been his ſuperiour. All the time that he was in the 
camp, excepting that which he ſpent in Pompey's 
company, he employed in reading and in ſtudy, 
which he did not neglect even the day before 
the battle of Pharſalia. It was the middle of ſum- 
mer, tne heat was very great, the camp ſuſtained 
many inconveniencies by being pitched in a mar- 
1hy ground, and they who carried Brutus's tent, 
had ſtaid a long while before they came. Vet 
though upon all theſe accounts he was axtremely 

harafled, and out of order, he forbore anointing 


| Himſelf till towards the middle of the day; and 


8 eaten very ſparingly, while the reſt were 


aſleep, or taken up with the thoughts of to-mor- 


row's action, he ſpent his whole time tiil the even- 
ing in writing an epitome of Polybius. 

It is ſaid, that Cæſar had fo great a regard for 
him, that he ofdered his commanders by no means 
to kill Brutus in the battle, but to ſpare him, if poſ- 
fible, and bring him ſafe to him, if he would will- 
ingly ſurrender himſelf ; but if he made any re- 
ſiſtance, to ſuffer him to eſcape, rather than to do 
him any violence. And this he is believed to have 
done out of tenderneſs to Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus. For Cæſar had *, it feems, in his youth, 

4 ba been 


_ * This paſſion was no ſecret, for one day Cæſar made ber a pre- 


ſent of a pearl which coſt him near 50, ooo /, ; and Curing the ci- 


vil wars he aſſigned to her for a trifle a conſiderable eſtate, which had 


been confiſcated, and had been put up by him to public fale, When 


every 
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been very intimate with her, and ſhe had been paſ- 
ſionately in love with him. And conſidering that 

Brutus was born about that time, in which their 
love was at the higheſt, Cæſar had ſome reaſon to- 

believe that he was begot by him, It is faid that 
when ſome very important affairs relating to the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, which had like to have been 
the deſtruction of the commonwealth, were deba- 
ting in the ſenate, Cato and Cæſar, who were of 
oppoſite ſides in the debate, happened to fit near 
each other. In the midſt of their buſineſs a little 
note was delivered to Cæſar from without, which 
he took and read filently to himſelſ. Upon this 
Cato cried out aloud, and accuſed Cæſar of receiving 
meſſages and letters from the enemies of the commonivealth, 
This raiſed a great diſturbance in the fenate; 
wherefore Cæſar delivered the note, as he had re- 
ceived it, to Cato, who reading it, found it to be a 
lewd letter from his own fifter Servilia, and threw: 
it back again to Cæſar, with theſe words, Take it, 
you fot ; and then went on with the public buſineſs. 
So notorious was Servilia's love to Cæſar. 

After the overthrow at Pharſalia, when. Pompey 
had fled. towards. the fea, and Cæſar's army was 
ſtorming the camp, Brutus eſcaped privately out of 
the gates to a marſhy place full of water, and 
covered with reeds.; from whence venturing out in 
the night, he got ſafe to Lariſſa. From Lariſſa he 
wrote to Cæſar, who expreſſed a great deal of joy 
to hear that he was ſafe, and having ſent for him, 
not only forgave him freely, but kept him with him, 
and honoured him as highly as any of his friends. 
When nobody could give any certain account which 


every one was ſurpriſed to fee at how cheap a price it was bought by 
Servilia, Cicero ſaid, Quo melius emptum ſciatis, tertia dedutFa et. That 
you may have a better opinion of the purchaſe, you are to know that 
the third is deduct:d;“ for it was ſaid that Servilia yielded up to Cz- 
far her daughter Tertia, that is, her third. There is alſo a ſting in the 
word deducta, which is applied to procurers, | 
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way Pompey had hn his flight, Cæſar walked for 
ſome time alone with Brutus, to try to find out 
what was his opinion ; and after ſome converſation 
finding his conjectures moſt probable, he came en- 
tirely into his'ſentiments, and bent his march to- 
wards Egypt. But Pompey, who had indeed taken 
that very courſe, as Brutus had conjectured, having 
reached Egypt, was there murdered. 
Brutus had ſo much power with Cæſar, that he 
reconciled him to his friend Caſſius; and when he 
ſpoke likewiſe in behalf of the king of Africa *, 
though many heavy accuſations were brought <3 | 
gainſt him, yet, by the force of his entreaties, he 
preſerved to him a great part of his kingdom. It is 
ſaid, that, at his firſt opening of the cauſe, Cæſar 
faid to his friends, I know not what this young man 
means, but whatever he intends, he purſues it fleadily. 
For his ſteady mind,. which was not eaſily moved 
by entreaties, but was actuated by reaſon, and 
the principles of honour and virtue, which way 
ſoever it turned itſelt, moved with great vigour 
and impetuoſity, and generally effected its deſigns. 
No flattery could ever prevail with him to liſten 
to unjuſt petitions; and he reckoned, that to 
be overcome by the frontleſs importunities of ſuit- 
ors, though ſome call it modeſty and tenderneſs of 
diſpoſition, was the fouleſt 8 a great man 
could fuffer. And he uſed to ſay, That he ſuſpected, 
that they who could deny nothing, had not very n 
employed the flower of their youth. 
Ceſar being about to make an expedition into. 
Africa againſt Cato and Scipio, committed to Bru- 
tus the government of Gallia Ciſalpina, to the 


* It does not appear in any author that Brutus ever Ua for the 
king of Africa, Bu it is certain that he pleaded in defence of King. 
| Deiotarus, And this gave occaſion to that expreſſion of Cæſar concern- 
ing Brutus, which Plutarch mentions in the next ſentence, It fol- 


los therefore, that either this paſſage in Plutarch is corrupted, or that 


2 2 is a ſlip of his memory, as has been obſerved by Victorius, and Cru- 
erius, 


great 
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great happineſs of that province. For while thoſe 
of other provinces were expoſed to the violence and 
avarice of their governours, and ſuffered as much 
oppreſſion, as if they had been flaves and captives, 
Brutus behaved in ſuch a manner to thoſe under- 
his goverament, that he made them amends for all 
their former calamities, though he gave the whole 
praiſe to Cæſar; inſomuch that it was a moſt wel- 
come and pleaſant ſpectacle to Cæſar, when in his 
return he paſſed through italy, to ſee the cities that 
were under Brutus's command, and Brutus himſelf 
ſtudious to do him honour, and moſt obligingly at- 
tending him in his progreſs. | | 
Several prætorſhips being vacant, it was all mens. 
opinion, that that of the chief dignity, which is 
called the pretorſhip of the city, would be conferred 
either upon Brutus or Caſſius; and ſome ſay, that 
there having been ſome little difference between 
them upon ſome former occaſion, this competition 
ſet them much more at variance, though they were 
allied, Caſſius having married Junia the lifter of 
Brutus. Others fay, that this contention was raiſed 
between them by Cæſar's means, who had privately 
given each of them ſuch hopes of his favouring 
their pretenſions, as made them break out into this 
open competition. Brutus had only the reputation 
of his honour and virtue to oppoſe to the many gal- 
lant actions performed by Caſſius againſt the Far- 
thians. But Cæſar having heard each fide,” and de- 
liberating about the matter, among his friends, ſaid, 
Caſſius indeed pleads with moſt juſtice, but Brutus muſt 
have the firſt pretorſhip. Therefore another prætor- 
ip was given to Caſſius; but he was not ſo much 
obliged by obtaining this, as he was incenſed for the 
loſs of the other. And in all other things Brutus 
partook of Cæſar's power as much as he deſired; 
for he might, if he had pleaſed, been the chief of 
all his friends, and have had more authority than 
any of them, but Caſſius's party drew him off from 
$206 | Cæſar, 
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was not yet wholly reconciled to Caffius, ſince that 
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Cæſar, and fixed him in their intereſt; Indeed he 


competition which had been between them ; but 
et he gave ear to Caſſius's friends, who were per- 
petually adviſing him not to fuer himſelf to be ſ5jtened 
and ſoothed by Cæſar, but to ſhun the civilities and fa- 
weurs of a tyrant, which, they ſaid, Cæſar ſhowed him, 
not out of reſpect to his virtue, but to unbend his ſtrength, 
and flacken his ſpirit and reſolution. Neither was Cæ- 
far wholly without ſuſpicion of him, nor were there 
wanting perſons who continually accuſed Brutus to 
him; but though he feared indeed the high ſpirit, 
the great authority, and the many friends that he 
had, he thought himſelf ſecure in his honeſty and 


virtue. When it was told him firſt, that Antony 
and Dolabella were meditating ſome dangerous en- 


terpriſe, It is not, ſaid he, the fat and the fleek men 
that I fear, but the pale and the lean; meaning Brutus 
and Caſſius. Afterwards when ſome accuſed Bru- 
tus to him, and adviſed him to beware of him, lay- 
ing his hand upon his breaſt, he ſaid, hat, ds you 


thin that Brutus will not wait out the time of this little 


bady 9 as if he thought none fit to ſacceed him in 
ſo great power but only Brutus. And indeed it 
ems certain, that Brutus might have been the firſt 


man in the commonwealth, if he could have had 


patience but a little time to be ſecond to Cæſar; and 


if he would have ſuffered his power inſenſibly to 


decay after it was come to its higheſt piteh, and the 
fame of his great actions to wither and die away by 
degrees. But Caſfius, a man of a fierce diſpoſition, 
and one who out of private malice, rather than love 
of the public, hated Cæſar, not the tyrant, conti- 
nually inflamed him and urged him on. And in- 
deed it was ſaid, That Brutus could not endure the im- 


perial power, but Caſſius hated the emperor, Caſhus 


pretended to have received many injuries from Cæ- 
far. Among other things he complained of his ha- 
ving taken his lions. which he had procured. when 
; 1 | he 
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he was nominated for ædile, and which he had ſent 
to Megara; for Cæſar finding them there when 
that city was taken by Calanus, kept them for his 
' own uſe. It is ſaid that theſe lions proved very fa- | 
tal to the Megarians ; for the moment the city was | 
taken, they broke open their dens, pulled off their | 
chains, and let them looſe, that they might put a 
ſtop to the impetuoſity of the enemy, who were 
then entering the city ; but they, inſtead of falling. 
upon the enemy, turned upon the inhabitants them- 
ſelves, and as they fled up and down unarmed tore 
great numbers of them to pieces, ſo that their very — 
enemies could not behold 16 miſerable a ſpectach 
without horour and compaſſion. This, ſome fay, 
was the chief provocation that ſtirred up Caſſius to = 
conſpire againſt Cæſar; but they are much in the | 
wrong. For Caſſius had from his youth a natural | 
hatred and rancour againſt the whole race of ty - 
rants, which he ſhowed when he was but a boy, | 
and went to the ſame ſchool with Fauſtus, the ſon | 
of Sylla; for when Fauſtus was boaſting amongſt. 
the boys, and extolling the unlimited authority 
of his father, Caſſius roſe up, and ſtruck him two 
or three blows on the face; which when the tu- 
tors and relations of Fauſtus defigned to inquire 
into, and to proſecute, Pompey forbade them, 
and ſending for both the boys together, examined | 
the matter himſelf, And Caſſius then is reported | 
to have ſaid, Come on, Fauſtus, ſpeak, if thou'dareſt, | 
before this man thoſe words that provoked me, that I may 
tribe thee again as I did before, Such was the diſpo- 
ſition of Caſſius. ö 
But Brutus, by many perſuaſions of his familiar 
friends, and by many expreſſions that were dropped, 
and many letters that were written by unknown ei- 
tizens, was rouſed up and animated to this under- 
taking. For under the ſtatue of his anceſtor Bru- 
tus, who overthrew the kingly government, they 
wrote theſe words, O that we had a Brutus now ! 
| . | and, 
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and, O that Brutus were alive] and Brutus's own 
tribunal, on which he fat as prztor, was filled each 
morning with ſuch inſcriptions as theſe, You are 
aſleep, Brutus ; and, You are not a true Brutus. Now, 
the flatterers of Cæſar were the occaſion of all this, 
for among other invidious honours which they con- 
trived for him, they crowned his ſtatues by night, 
with a deſign to induce the people to ſalute him 
king inſtead of dictator. But the contrary effect 
happened, as I have more particularly ſhown in the 
life of Cæſar. 2 8 IL 
When Caſſius ſollicited his friends to engage in 
this deſign againſt Cæſar, all readily conſented up- 
on condition that Brutus would be head of the con- 
ſpiracy. For their opinion was, that for this enter- 
priſe they wanted not hands or reſolution, but the 
reputation and authority of a man, ſuch as he was, 
to preſide at this ſacrifice, and by his preſence juſti- 
fy the undertaking. They imagined that without 
him they ſhould go about this action with leſs ſpi- 
rit, and ſhould he under greater ſuſpicions when 
they had done it; becauſe they knew all the world 
would think, that if the action were juſt and ho- 
nourable, Brutus would not have refuſed to en · 
gage in it. : '1 . 
Caſſius having conſidered theſe things with him- 
ſelf, went to Brutus, and made him the firſt viſit 
after their quarrel; and when the compliments of 
reconciliation were over, he aſked him, I he deſign - 
ed to be preſent at the ſenate on the calends of March, for 
it was reported, he ſaid, that Cæſar's friends intended 
then to move that he might be made king, When Bru- 
tus anſwered, that he wonld not be there; Caſſius re- 
plied, But what if they ſhould ſend for us? It is my 
buſineſs then, ſaid Brutus, not to hold my peace, but 
ftrenuouſly to oppoje it, and die before I ſee the ruin of our = 
liberty. Caſſius encouraged by this anſwer, ſaid, - 
But what Roman w:1l ſuffer you to die? What, do you 
not know yourſelf, Brutus] Or, do you think that thaſe 
n | ; | inſcriptions 
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N that you find upon your tribunal, were put 


there by weavers and vittuallers, and not by the firſt and 
moſt powerful men of Rome © From other pretors indeed 


they expect largeſſes, and ſhows. and gladiators ; but 


from you they claim, as an hereditary debt, the extirpa= 
tion of tyranny ; they are all ready to ſuffer any thing on 


your account, if you will but ſhow yourſelf ſuch as they 


think. you are, and expect you ſhould be. Having ſaid 
this he embraced Erutus; and being thus tho- 
roughly reconciled, they parted, and each went to 
his own friends. | 

Among thoſe of Pompey's faction there was one 
Quintus Ligarius, whom Cæſar had pardoned, 
though accuſed of having been in arms againſt 
him. This man, not feeling ſo much gratitude for 
having been forgiven, as indignation againſt that 


power which made him need a pardon, hated Cæ- 


ſar, but was one of Brutus's moſt intimate friends, 
Brutus viſiting him one day, and finding him ſick, 
O Ligarius, ſays he, what a time is this to be fick © At 


which words Ligarius raiſing himſelf and leaning on 


his elbow, took Brutus by the hand, and ſaid, But, 


O Brutus, F. you are on any deſign worthy of yourſelf, I 
& : 


am yell. 


om this time they tried the inclinations 


of all their acquaintance whom they could truſt, 


and communicated the ſecret to them, and took al- 


ſo into the conſpiracy not only their familiar friends, 


but as many as they believed bold and brave, and 


deſpiſers of death. For which reaſon they con- 
cealed the plot from Cicero, though they entirely 


confided in him, and exceedingly loved him, leſt to 
his own diſpoſition, which was naturally timorous, 
adding the warineſs and caution of old age, and 
weighing every particular, that he might not make 
one ſtep without the greateſt ſecurity, he ſhould 
blunt the edge of their reſolution, in a buſineſs 
which required all the diſpatch imaginable. _ 


There were alſo two others, who were compa- 


nions of Brutus, Statylius the Epicurean, and Favo- 
| nius 
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nius a follower of Cato, whom he left out of the 
conſpiracy, for this reaſon: As he was diſcourſing 
one day with them in a diſtant manner, and propo- 
ſing ſome queſtions to be diſputed of as among phi- 
loſophers, to try what opinion they were of, Favo- 
nius declared his judgment to be, that a civil war 


was worſe than the moſt unjuſt tyranny ; and Sta- 


tylius held, that to bring himſelf into troubles and 
danger, upon the account of wicked and fooliſh 
men, did not become a man who had any wiſdom 
or diſcretion, But Labeo, who was preſent, con- 
tradicted them both; and Brutus, as if it had been 
an intricate diſpute, and difficult to be decided, 
held his peace for that time; but he afterwards diſ- 
covered the whole deſign to Labeo, who readily 
joined in it. They then thought proper to gain 
the other Brutus, furnamed Ainus, a man of no 
great bravery or reſolution, but conſiderable for 
the number of gladiators which he bred up for the 
public ſhows, and the great confidence Cæſar put 
in him. When Caffius and Labeo difcourſed with 
him concerning this matter, he gave them no an- 
ſwer : but meeting Brutus himſelf alone, and find- 
ing that he was their leader, he readily conſented to 
partake in the action; and the very name of 
| Wn brought many others, and thoſe of the beſt 
quality, over to the conſpirators; who, though 
they took no oath of ſecrecy, nor uſed any other 
ſacred rite, to affure their fidelity to each other, yet 
conducted the whole deſign with ſuch privacy, cau- 
tion, and ſilence, that though by prophecies, by 
wonderful apparitions and prodigies, and by the 
entrails of victims, the gods gave warning of the 
conſpiracy, yet could it not be believed. * 
Now Brutus conſidering that the greateſt men of 
all Rome for virtue, birth, or courage, depended 
wholly upon him, and pondering in his mind all the 
dangers they were to encounter, ftrove as much as 
poſſible, when abroad, to. keep his uncaſineſs to 
di elf, 
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himſelf, and compoſe his unquiet thoughts; but at 


home, and eſpecially at night, he was not the ſame 


man; ſometimes his working care would make him 
ſtart out of his ſleep; and at other times he was ſo 
immerſed in thought, and ſo perplexed in his mind, 

that his wife, who lay by him, could not but take 
notice that he was full of unuſual trouble, and had. 
ſome dangerous and difficult affair in agitation, 
Porcia, as was ſaid before, was the daughter of Ca- 
to; and Brutus, her couſint german, had married 
her very young, though ſhe was a widow, and had 
a ſon named Bibulus after his father; and there is a 
little book of his ſtill extant, called, The memoirs of 


Brutus. This Porcia being addicted to philoſophy, 
having a great affection for her huſband, and being 


a woman of extraordinary courage and. prudence, 
reſolved not to inquire into Brutus's ſecrets, before 
ſhe had made this trial of her patience and reſolu- 


tion, She turned all her attendants out of her 
chamber, and taking a little knife, ſuch as they uſe 


to cut nails with, ſhe gave herſelf a deep gaſh on 


| the thigh, upon which followed a great effuſion of 


blood: and ſoon after violent pains, and a danger» 
ous fever, occaſioned by the anguiſh. of the wound, 


Brutus being extremely afflicted for her, ſhe in the 


Height of all her pain ſpoke thus to him: 7, Bru- 


tus, being the daughter of Cato, was given to you in 


marriage, not like a concubine, to partake only of. your bed 


and table, but to bear a part in all your good and ill 


fortune. Jou indeed have never given me any reaſon- to 
repent of my marriage; but from me, what evidence 0 
any love, what return can you receive, if I may not ſhare . 


with you in your moſt hidden griefs, nor be admitted to 


any of your counſels that require ſecrecy and fidelity? TI 
know that women ſeem to be of too 1veak a nature to be 
truſted with ſecrets; but certainly, Brutus, a virtuaus 


education, and. converſation with the good and hans]. 

able, are of ſome force to the forming aur manners, and 
Ape our natural r. nes; and T's can boaſt feat. "A 
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Jam the daughter of Cato, and the wife of Brutus, Yet 
in theſe titles I would not place an abſotute confidence; I 
hade therefore tried myſelf, and find, that even against 
pain itſelf I am invincible. When the had ſaid this, 
the ſhowed him her wound, and related to him the 
whole trial that ſhe had made of her own conſtan- 
cy: at which being aſtoniſhed,” he lifted up his 


hands to heaven, and begged the affiſtance of the godt | 


in his enterpriſe, that he might ſhow himſelf a huſband 
worthy of ſuch a wife as Porcia, He then took: all 
proper care to cure her wound, and reſtore her health. 
A meeting of the ſenate being appointed, at which 
it was generally believed that Cæſar would be pre- 
ſent, the conſpirators agreed to make uſe of that 
opportunity; for then they might appear all toge- 
ther without fuſpicion : and beſides, they had 
hopes that all che moſt; conſiderable: men in the 
commonwealth, who would be then aſſembled, as 
ſoon as the deed was done, would immediately ap- 
pear for them, and aſſert the common liberty. The 
very place too where the ſenate was to meet, ſeem- 
ed to be, by divine appointment, favourable to their 
purpoſe : it was a portico adjoining to the theatre, 
where there was a hall furniſhed with ſeats, in which 
ſtood a ſtatue of Pompey, erected to him by the 
commonwealth, when he adorned that part of the 
city with the porticoes and the theatre. To this 
lace the ſenate was ſummoned on the ides of 
| March ; Tſo that ſome god feemed to them to bring 
Cæſar thither, to revenge upon him the death of 
Pompey. CC 
When the day was come, Brutus taking with 
him a dagger which none but his wife knew of, 
went abroad. The reſt met together at Caſſius's 
houſe, and conducted his ſon, who was that day to 
put on the manly gown, as it was called, into the 
Ren! and from thence going all to Pompey's 
porch, they waited there till Gæſar came to the ſe- 
nate. Here it was chiefly. that any one who had 
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known what they had purpoſed, would have ad- 
mired the unconcerned temper, and the ſteady re- 


ſolution of theſe men, in ſo dangerous an underta- 
king; for many of them being prætors, and by their 


office obliged to judge and determine cauſes, heard 


all who made any application to them, or had any 
ſuit depending before them, not only with calmneſs, 
as if they were free from all other thoughts, but 
with the cloſeſt: attention; and decided with the 


greateſt accuracy and judgment. And when a cer- 


tain perſon refuſed: to ſtand to the award of Bru: 
tus, and with great clamour and many proteſta- 
tions appealed to Cæſar, Brutus looking round 
upon thoſe who were preſent, ſaid, Cæſar does not 
hinder me, nor ſhall he hinder me, from acting according 
to the laws. Yet there were many accidents that diſ- 


turbed them. The firſt and chief was, the long 
ſtay of Cæſar, though the day was far ſpent, hs 


being detained at home by his wife, and forbidden 
by the ſoothſayers to go abroad, becauſe of ſome 
defect that appeared in his ſacrifice. Anocher was 
this; a man came up to Caſca, one of the conſpi- 


rators, and taking him by the hand, You concealed, 


faid he, the ſecret from me. but Brutus has told me all. 
At which words when Caſca was ſurpriſed; the other 
ſaid laughing, How come you to be jo rich of a ſudden 
as to: fland for the eaileſhip? So near was Caſca to 
diſcovering the ſecret, being deceived by the ambigu-» 


uy of the other's diſcourſe. Then Popilius Lzna, 


a ſenator, having ſaluted. Brutus and Caſſius very 


obligingly, whiſpered. them ſoftly, and faid, A 
w1fhes, are with you, that you may accompliſh what | yo 


deſign; and I adviſe you to make no delay, for the thing 


is notu no ſecret. I his ſaid, he went away, and left 
them in a great conſternation, ſuſpecting that the 
deſign had taken vent. In the mean while there 
came one running from Brutus's houſe, and brought 
him news that his wife was dying. For Porcia be- 
ing extremely diſturbed with expectation of this e- 

_ 7; 7 > vent, 
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vent, and not able to bear her anxiety, could ſcarce 
keep herſelf within doors; and at every little noiſe 
or voice ſhe heard, leaping forth, and ſtarting ſud- 
denly, like one of the mad prieſtefles of Bacchus, 
ſhe aſked every one that came from the Forum, 
Mat Brutus was doing? and continually ſent one 
meſſenger after another to inquire. At laſt, after 
long expectation, the firength of her body could 
hold out no longer; but overcome by the agitation 
of her thoughts, ſhe fainted away. She had not 
time to betake herſelf to her chamber; for as ſhe 
was fitting in the middle of the houſe, her ſpirits 
ſuddenly failed, her colour changed, and the loſt 
her ſenſes and ſpeech. At this ſight her women 
ſhrieked out, and many of the neighbours running 
to Brutus's houſe, to know what was the matter, a 
report was ſoon ſpread abroad that Porcia was 
dead; but ſhe recovered in a little while, and her 
"attendants took proper care of her. When Brutus 
received this news, he was extremely troubled, nor 
without reaſon ; yet was he not ſo poſſeſſed by his 
priyate grief, as to neglect the public concern: for 
now news was brought that Cæſar was coming, car · 
ried in a litter; for being diſcouraged by the ill 
omens that attended his ſacrifices, he had determi 
ned not to undertake any affairs of importance that 
day, but to defer them till another time, pretending 
that he was fick. As ſoon as he came out of the 
litter, Popilius Læna, he who but a little before had 
wiſhed Brutus good ſucceſs in his undertaking, eo- 
ming up to him, diſcourſed a great while with 
him, Cæſar ſtanding ftill all the while, and 
ſeeming to be very attentive. The conſpirators not 
being able to hear what he ſaid, but gueffing, in 
conſequence of the ſuſpicion which they had of 
Lena, that this conference was the diſcovery of their 
deſign, were ſtrangely dejected, and looking upon 
one another, agreed from each other's countenan- 
ces, that they ſhould not ſtay to Mt” = ou , 
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and ſome others were laying their hands upon their 
daggers under their robes, and were drawing them 
out, Brutus viewing narrowly the looks and ge- 


ſture of Læna, and finding that he was earneftly 
petitioning, and not accufing, ſaid nothing, be- 


cauſe there were many ſtrangers to the conſpiracy 


mingled amongſt them, but with a cheerful coun- 
tenance encouraged Cafhns, And after a little 


while Lzna having kiſſed Cæſar's hand, went a- 


way, ſhowing plainly, that all his diſcourſe was a- 


bout ſome particular buſineſs relating to himſelf. 
The ſenate being gone in before to the place 


chere they were to lit, ſome of the conſpirators got 


cloſe to Cæſar's chair, pretending they had fome 
ſuit to make to him; and Caſſius turning his face 
to Pompey's ſtatue, is faid to have invoked it, as if 
it had been ſenfible of his prayers. Trebonius in 


the mean while drew Antony towards the door, 


and kept him in talk without the court. Cæſar 


now entered, and the whole ſenate roſe up to him. 


As ſoon as he was ſat down, they all crouded 
round about him, and ſet Tullus Cimber, one of 


their own number, to intercede in behalf of his 
brother who. was baniſhed ; they all joined their 
prayers with his, and took Cæſar by the hand, and 
Kkiffed his head and his breaſt. But he at firſt re- 
jecking their ſupplications, and afterwards when he 
faw they would not defiſt, violently riſing up, Tul- 
lus, with both hands, took hold of his robe, and 
pulled it off from his ſhoulders, and Caſca, who 
ſtood behind him, drawing his dagger, gave him 
the firſt, though but a flight wound, near the 
' ſhoulder. Cæſar preſently caught hold of the 
handle of the dagger, and cried out aloud in 
Latin, Thou villain, Caſca, what doſi thow mean? 


And Caſca in the mean time called to his'bro- 


ther in Greek, bidding him come and help him. 
Cæſar now being wounded by a great many hands, 
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ſhould all kill themſelves. And now when aſſius 
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and looking round about him to ſee if there 
was any way. to eſcape, as ſoon as ever he ſpied 
Brutus with his dagger drawn. againſt him, he let go 
Caſca's hand, and covering his head with his robe, 
gave up his body to their ſwords. They ſo eagerly 
preſſed about him, and ſo many weapons were 


aimed at him at once, that the conſpirators cut one 
another; Brutus particularly, as he was endeavour- 


ing to have his ſhare in the ſlaughter, received. a 
wound in his hand, and all of them were beſmear- 


Cæſar being thus ſlain, Brutus ſtepped forth in- 


to the middle of the ſenate-houſe, intending. to 


make a ſpeech, and called back the ſenators, and 


encouraged them to ſtay; but they were all fright- 
ed, and ran away in great diſorder, and there was. 


a great confuſion and throng about the door, 


though none purſued or followed-; for. the conſpi- 
rators had firmly reſolved to kill nobody beſide 
.Cxfar, but to invite all the ref to liberty. It was 


indeed. the opinion of all the others, when they 


conſulted about the execution of their. defign, that 


it was neceſſary to cut off Antony with Cæſar, 


looking upon him as an inſolent man, a favourer 
of monarchy, and one who had gained a powerful 


intereſt by his converſation and acquaintance in the 


army. And chis they urged the rather, becauſe at 
that time, to the natural ambition and haughtinefs 


of his. temper, there was added the dignity of be- 


ing conſul, and the colleague of Cæſar. But Bru- 


tus oppoſed this advice, inſiſting firſt upon the in- 
juſtice of it, and afterwards giving them hopes that 


Antony might be induced to change his meaſures. 


For he did not think it improbable,. that now Cæ- 
far was taken off, ſo honourable a man, and ſuch a 
lover of glory as Antony, being inflamed with a 
noble emulation by their attempt, would lay hold 
of this occaſion to be joint reftorer with them of 


he liberty of his country. Thus Brutus faved 


Antony's 
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Antony's life; but he in the general conſternation, Z 
put himſelf into a Plebeian habit, and fled, ' Brutus, | 
and his-party betook themſelves to the capitol,. and, 
in their way ſhowing their hands all bloody, and 
their naked ſwords, proclaimed liberty: to the peo- 
ple. At firſt all places were filled with lamentation; 
and the wild running to and fro, occaſioned. by the 
ſudden ſurpriſe and paſſion that every one was in, | 
| made a great tumult in the city. But no other per- | 
- ſeon being killed, nor any acts of violence committed, > 
the ſenators and many of the people took courage, 4F 


. and went up to the conſpirators in the capitol.. 

* Brutus made an oration to them very popular, and. 

1 ſuitable to the prefent ſtate of affairs. Therefore | 
m when. they applauded his ſpeech, and cried out to. 
8 him to come down, the conſpirators took courage, if 
» and deſcended into the Forum; the reſt were pro- 1 
3 miſcuouſly mingled with one another; but many of | 
* the moſt eminent quality attended Brutus, conduct- 

8 ed him in the midſt of them with great honour. 

7 from the capitol, and placed him in the roſtrum. 

TS At the fight of Brutus, the people, though they 

"WM were a confuſed diſorderly. rabble, and all diſpoſed 

r to make a tumult, were ſtruck with reverence, and 

al waited to hear what he would fay, with great mo- 

* deſty and filence; and when he began to ſpeak, 

at. they liſtened to him with all imaginable attention. 

s But it appeared ſoon after that they were not at all 

2 pleaſed at the action; for when Cinna began to. 

u- ſpeak. and accuſe Cæſar, they broke out into a ſud- 

n- den rage, and railed at him in ſuch opprobrious 

at language, that the conſpirators thought fit again 

8. to withdraw to the capitol; and Brutus expecti 

* to be beſieged, diſmiſſed the moſt eminent of thoſe 

a who had accompanied them thither, not thinki 

2 it juſt that they who were not partakers of the fact 

ld ſhould ſhare in the danger. But the next day the 

of fenate being aſſembled in the temple of Tellus, and { | 
2d Antony, and Plancus, and Cicero having made ora- 'M 


tions, 


r ier 


tions, to perſuade the people to forget what was 
paſt, and to be mutually reconciled, it was decreed, 
that the confpirators ſhould not only be pardoned, 
but that the confuls ſhould determine what ho- 
nours and dignities were proper to be conferred 
upon them. When this was done, the ſenate broke 
up; and Antony having ſent his ſon as an hoſtage 
to the capitol, Brutus and his accomplices came 
down, and mutual falutations and civilities paſſed 
between them. Antony invited Caſſius to ſupper, 
Lepidus did the fame to Brutus, and the reſt were 
invited and treated by others who' were their ac- 
quainrance and friends. Few Mbit 5: 
As ſoon as it was day, the ſenate afſembled again, 
and ordered thanks to Antony, for having ſtifled 
the beginning of a civil war, Afterwards Brutus 
and his aſſociates received likewife the thanks of the 
ſenate, and had provinces diſtributed among them, 
Crete was allotted to Brutus, Africa to Caffius, Aſia 
to Trebonius, ithynia to Cimber, and to the other 
- Brutus that part of Gaul which lies about the Po. 
After theſe things they began to conſider of Cæ- 
| far's will, and the ordering of his funeral, Anto- 
ny defired that the will might be read, and that the 
body might not have a private or diſhonourable in- 
terment, left that ſhould farther exaſperate the peo- 
ple. his Caffius violently oppoſed ; but Brutus 
jelded to it, in which he ſeems to have committed 
4 ſecond fault. For as he was to blame before in 
ſparing the life of Antony, and in preſerving a per- 
_ fon who was fo violent and formidable an enemy to 
the conſpirators; fo now in fuffering him to have 
the management of the funeral, he fell into a toral 
and irrecoverable errour. For firſt, it appearing 
by the will, that Cæſar had bequeathed to every 
Roman citizen ſeventy-five drachmas, and given to 
the people his gardens beyond the Tiber, (where 
now the temple of Fortune ſtands), the whole city 
felt a wonderful affection for him, and a' paſſionate 
ad | | regret 
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with the people after they had been thus enraged 
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regret for the loſs of him. And afterwards, when 


5 body was brought into the Forum, Antony, as 
e cuſtom was, made a funeral oration in praiſe of 
Ceæſar; and finding the multitude moved with his 


ſpeech, to ſtir them up yet further to compaſſion, 
he unfolded the bloody garment of Caſar, thowed 
them in how many places it was pierced, and expo- 
ſed to their view the number of his wounds. Up- 
on this all was in confuſion ; ſome; cried out to kill 


— 


the murderers, others (as was formerly done in the 


caſe of Clodius that ſeditious demagogue) ſeized 
the benches and tables from the ſhops round about, 


and heaping them all together, raiſed a great fune- 


ral pile, and having put the body of Cæſar upon it, 
ſet it on fire. The place wherein this was done, 
was ſurrounded with a great many temples and o- 
ther conſecrated buildings, ſo that they ſeemed to 
burn the body in a kind of ſacred folemnity. As 
foon as the fire flamed out, the multitude flock- 
ing in, ſome from one part, and ſome from an- 
other, ſnatched the brands that were half burnt out 
of the pile, and ran about the: city to fire the 


| honfes of the conſpirators.” But they having before- 
hand well fortified themſelves, efcaped the danger, 


here was a certain poet, called Cinna, not at 
all concerned in the conſpiracy, but on the contra- 
ry one of Cæſar's friends. This man dreamed that 


he was invited to ſupper by Cæſar, and that he re- 


fuſed to go, but that the emperor” entreated and 
him to it very earneſtly, and at laſt taki 


him by the hand led him into a very deep and dark 


place, whither he was forced againſt his will to fol- 
low in great conſternation and amazement. After 


night; nevertheleſs in the morning hearing that 
the body of Cæſar was to be carried forth to be in- 
terred, he was aſhamed not to be preſent at the 
folemnity; he therefore came abroad, and mingled 


by 


this viſion he had a fever the moſt part of the 
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bythe ſpeech of Antony. 'Fhe multitude perceiving 
him, and taking him not for the Cinna that indeed 
he was, but for him who a little before in a ſpeech 
to the people had inveighed againſt Cæſar, fell up- 
on him and tore him to pieces. This action more 
than any thing, except the alteration in Antony's 
conduct, alarmed Brutus and his party, ſo that for 
their ſafety they retired from the city, and went to 
Antium, where they ſtaid for ſome time, with a2 
deſign to return again as ſoon as the fury of the 
people had ſpent itſelf and was abated; which they 
expected would ſoon happen, confidering the in- 
conſtant nature of the multitude, which is apt to: 
be carried away with ſuch ſudden and impetuous: 
guſts of paſſion, eſpecially ſince they had the ſenate 
10 favourable to them: for though the ſenate took 
no notice of thoſe. who had torn Cinna to pieces, 


yet they ſtrictly ſearched for and;apprehended thoſs 


who had aſſaulted the, houſes of the conſpirators; 
By this time alſo. the people began to be diſatisfied: 
with Antony, who. they perceived was ſetting up a 
kind of monarchy for himſelf; and they longed 
for the return of Brutus, - whoſe preſence — O- 
ped for at the games and ſpectacles, which he, as 
prætor, was to exhibit to the public. But he ha- 
ving intelligence that many of the old ſoldiers who 
had borne arms under Cæſar, by whom they had had 
lands and colonies given them, lay in wait for him, 
and by ſmall parties at a time had ſtolen into the ci- 
ty, would not venture to come himſclf, However, 
in his abſence, there were moſt magnificent and 
coſtly ſhows exhibited to the people; for having 
bought up a great number of all ſorts of wild beaſts, 
he ordered that not any of them ſhould be given a · 
way, or ſaved, but that. they. ſhould be all uſed in 
thoſe ſpectacles. He went in perſon as far as Na- 
ples, to procure a conſiderable number of come - 
dians; and hearing of one Canutius who was very 
much admired for his action upon the ſtage,. he 
N | | | wrote 
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wrote to his friends to uſe all their entreaties to 
bring him to Nome; for being a Grecian, he 


chought that he ought not to be compelled; he 


wrote alſo to Cicero, begging him by no means to 
omit. being preſent at the public ſhows. 

"This was the poſture of affairs, when becher 
Ateratiun happened by Cctavius's arrival at Rome. 
He was ſon to the ſiſter of Cæſar, who adopted 
him, and left him heir by his will. At the time 
when Cæſar was killed, he was following his-ſtus 
dies at Apollonia, where he ſtaid expecting to meet 
Cæſar, when he was going on the expedition he had 
deſigned againſt the Parthians, But hearing of his 
death he immediately came to Rome; and to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the people, taking upon himielf 
the name of Cæſar, and punctually diſtributing a- 


mong the citizens the money that had been left them 


by the will, he ſoon got the better of Antony; and 
by his largeſſes, which he liberally diſperſed amongſt 
the ſoldiers, he gathered together, and brought over 
to his party, a great number of thoſe who had ſer- 


ved under Cæſar. Cicero himſelf,” out of the ha- 


tred which he. bore -to Antony, ſided with Octa- 


vius; which Brutus took ſo ill, that he upbraided 


him very ſharply in his letters, telling him, That he 
perceived Cicero could well enough endure a tyrant, but 
was afraid that he who hated him ſhould be the man s 
that in writing and ſpeaking ſo well of Octauius, he 
ſhowed that his only aim was ta enjoy an eaſy ſlavery : 

but our forefathers, Taid Brutus, could not 9 Je even 
gentle maſters. He added further, That for his own 
part he had not as yet fully reſolved, whether he ſhould 


maße war or remain in peace; but that in one point be 
was abſolutely determined, never to be a flave ; that he 
wondered Cicero ſbould fear the danger of a civil war, 


and not be much more afraid of a diſbonourable and infa. 
mous peace, and that he ſhould defire no other reward for 
deſtroying the tyranny of Antony, than to make Odtadius 
dle W Such was the ſpirit of Brutus's firſt letters. 
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The city 2 now divided into two factions, 

e betaking themſelves to Ceſar, and others to 

Antony, and the ſoldiers ſclling themſelves, as it 

were, by auction, and going over to him who 

would give them moſt, Brutus began to deſpair of 
any good event, and reſolving to leave Italy, paſſed 

by land through Lucania, and came to Elea which 

is ſituated on the ſea - ſide. Porcia being to return 

from thence to Rome, endeavoured to conceal the 
grief that oppreſſed her; but, in ſpite of all her re · 
folution. and magnanimity, a picture which ſhe 
found there accidentally betrayed it, The ſubject 
of it was the parting of Hector and Andromache ; 

he was repreſented delivering his young ſon Aſtya- 
pax into her arms, and Andromache fixing her 
eyes upon him. As ſoon as the ſaw this piece, the 
reſemblance it bore to her own diſtreis made her 
burſt into tears; and ſeveral times a-day the walk- 

ed where that picture hung, to gaze at it, and weep 
before it. Upon this occaſion, when Acilius, one 
of Brutus's friends, repeated out of Homer thele 
verſes, wherein Andromache ſays, 


Yet while my Hettor fill ſurvives, Tſe, 
My father, mother, brethren, all i in thee. Pope. 


Brutus replied with a ſmile, But 1 muſt. not anſwer 
* a, as Hector did Andromache, wb 


Haften to thy taſks at home, | 
There guide the inde, and direct the loom. Pope. 


For though the natural weakneſs of her body hinders her 
from acting what only the flrength of men can perform, 
wet ſhe has a mind as valiant, and as actiue for the good 
of her country, as we have. | his ſtory is in the me- 
moirs of Brutus, written by Bibulus, the ſon ot 
* Porcia. 

Brutus took ſhip 8 and ſailed to Athens; p 
where he was received by the people with great 
Kindocfs, which _ expreſſed by their loud accla- 


mations. 7 
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mations, and by the public honours which were de- 
creed him. He lived there with a particular friend, 
and was a conſtant auditor of Theomneſtus the A- 
cademic, and Cratippus the Peripatetic, with 
whom he was ſo engaged in philoſophical conver- 
ſations, that he ſeemed to have laid afide all 
thoughts of public buſineſs, and to have devoted 
himſelf entirely to ſtudy, But all this while being 
unſuſpected he was ſecretly making preparation for 
war; in order to which he ſent Heroſtratus into 
Macedonia, to bring over the commanders that 
were there to his fide; and he himſelf by his kind- 


neſs gained the affections of all the young Romans 


who were then ſtudents at Athens. Of this num» 
ber was Cicero's ſon, whom he highly extolled, and 


aid, that, whether ſleeping or waking, be could nat but 


admire a young man of ſo great a ſpirit, and ſuch a hater 
of tyrants. 1 ES: 1 by 
At length he began to act openly ; and being in- 
formed, that ſome Roman ſhips laden with money 
were coming from Afia, and that they were com- 
manded by one of his friends, who was a good 
man, he went and met him near Caryſtus, a city 
of Eubœa. There entering into a conference with 


him, he requeſted him to deliver up the ſhips to 
him, and made him a very ſplendid entertainment; 


for it happened to be Brutus's birthday. 45s'the) 


were drinking and making libations for victory 

Brutus, and liberty to ome, Brutus, to animate 
them the more, called for a larger bowl. While 
he was holding it in his hand, he without any 


 apparcat occaſion pronounced aloud this verſe, ' 


Fate and Apollo join'd to work my fall u. 


Some hiſtorians write, that in the laſt battle 
which he fought at Philippi, the word that he gave 
to the ſoldiers was Apello, and from thence con- 


* This line is part of he ſpeech which Pacroclus makes Juſt be- 


fore is death io Hector, in the ſixteenth book of the Iliad. 


Vol., VI. _— © elude 


te 1 os 


clude, that this exclamation was a preſage of 
defeat. 5 


which had been provided by the command of 


difficult, through rugged places, and in a 


called Bulimia, or violent hunger. I his is a 


dy is ſeized with cold, is forced all inwards, 


and deſtroys the heat by expelling it through 
Pores z for the ſweatings, which are frequen 


%, 


his I 


Antiſtius, the commander of theſe ſhips, gave 
him five hundred thouſand drachmas of the mo- 
ney that he was conveying to Italy. And all 

remains of l ompey's army, which after their gene- 
ral's defeat wandered about Theſſaly, cheerfully 
joined with Brutus. Beſide this he took from Cin- 
na five hundred horſe whom he was conducting to 
Dolabella in Aſia. After that he failed to Deme- 
trias, and there ſeized a great quantity of arms, 


the 


Ju- 


lius Cæſar for the Farthian war, and were now 
deſigned to be ſent to Antony. Then Macedonia 
- was delivered into his hands by Hortenſius the præ- 
tor; and all the kings and potentates round about 
willingly offered to join with him. When news 
was brought that Caius, the brother of Antony, 
having paſſed through Italy, was marching on to 
join the forces that Gabinius commanded in Dyr- 
rachium and Apollonia, Brutus reſolved to pre- 
vent him, and to ſeize them before his arrival; he 
therefore in all haſte moved forwards with as many 
men as he had about him. His march was very 
great 
ſmow, but ſo expeditious, that he had left thoſe 
who were to bring his proviſions a great way be- 
hind. And now being very near to Dyrrachium, 
through cold and fatigue he fell into the diſtemper 


diſ- 


eaſe - which ſeizes both men and cattle, after much 
la Our, and eſpecially in a great ſnow : whether it 
is cauſed by the natural heat, which, when the bo- 


and 


ſuddenly conſumes all the nouriſhment laid in; or 
whether a ſharp and ſubtile vapour, which comes 
from the ſnow as it diſſolves, penetrates the body, 


the 
t in 
this 
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this diſtemper, ſeem to ariſe from the heat meeting 
with the cold, and being quenched by it on the 


ſurface of the body, But of this | have diſcourſed 


more at large in another place. Brutus growing 
very faint, and there being none in the whole ar- 
my who had any thing for him to eat, his ſervants 
were forced to have recourſe to the enemy, and 


going as far as to the very gates of the city, begged 
bread of the centinels that were upon duty. As 


ſoon as they heard of the diſtreſs of Brutus, they 
came themſelves, and bi ought both meat and drink 
along with them; in return for which act of hu- 


manity, Brutus, hi he took the city, ſhowed. 


great kindneſs, not to them only, but to all the 
reſt of the inhabitants for their ſakes, 

Caius Antonius being now arrived at Apollonia, 
ſummoned all the ſoldiers that were quartered near 
that city to join him there; but finding that, they 


nevertheleſs went all to Br atus, and ſuſpecting that 
even thoſe of Apollonia were inclined to the fame. 


party, he quitted that city, and came to Buthrotus, 
having firſt loſt three cohorts, which in their march 
thither were cut to pieces by Brutus. After this at- 
tempting to make himſelf maſter of ſome poſts near 
Byllis, which the enemy had firſt ſeized, he was o- 
vercome in a ſet battle by young Cicero, to. whom. 
Brutus gave the command: of che army that day, and 
whoſe conduct he made uſe of often, and with 
great ſucceſs. Caius Antonius was ſoon after ſur - 


priſed in a marſhy place, from whence he could 
not retire; and Brutus, having him in his power, 


would not ſuffer. his own ſoldiers to attack him, but 
encompailing him with his cavalry, gave command 
that none of the enemy ſhould be killed, becauſe in 
a little time they er all be on his fide ; which 


accordingly came to pals, for they ſure render ed both 


themſelves and their general: ſo that Brutus had by 


this time a very conſiderable army. He ſhowed all. 


marks of honour and eſteem to Caius, Antonius: 
N F | for 
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for a long time, nor did he take away any of the 
enſigns of his dignity ; though, as ſome report, he 
had letters from ſeveral perſons at Rome, and par- 
ticularly from Cicero, adviſing him to put him to 
death. But at laſt Brutus perceiving that he began 
privately to tamper with his officers, and was rai- 
_ ing a ſedition amongſt the ſoldiers, put him aboard 
a ſhip, and kept him cloſe priſoner. In the mean 
time, the ſoldiers who had been corrupted by him 
were retired to Apollonia, from whence they ſent. 
Brutus word, that if he would come thither to them, they 
would return to their duty, He anſwered, That this 
was not the cuſtom of the Romans; but that it became 
thoſe who had offended to come themſelves to their general, 
and beg forgiveneſs of their crimes; which they did, 
and accordingly received their pardon. 
As he was preparing to paſs into Afia, there was 
an account brought to him of the alteration that 
had happened at Rome, where the young Cæſar aſ- 
lifted by the ſenate, in oppoſition to Antony, was 
got into great power, and having now driven his 
competitor out of Italy, began himfelf to be very 
formidable, fuing for the conſulſhip contrary to 
law, and maintaining a great army, of which the 
commonwealth had no need. At length perceiving 
that the ſenate, diſſatisfied with his proceedings, 
egan to caſt their eyes abroad upon Brutus, and 
decreed and confirmed the government of ſeveral 
provinces to him, he was in fome apprehenſion. 
Therefore diſpatching meſſengers to Antony, he 
defired that there might be a reconciliation, and a 
ſtrict friendſhip between them. Then drawing all 
his forces about the city, he obtained the eonſulſhip, 
though he was yet but a boy, being only in his 
twentieth year, as he himſelf writes in his commen- 
taries. At his firſt entrance upon the conſulſhip, 
he immediately ordered a judicial proceſs to be com- 
menced againſt Brutus and his accomplices, for ha- 
ving murdered the greateſt man, and the higheſt 
] | . magiſtrate 
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magiſtrate of Rome, without being heard or con- 


demned; and appointed Lucius Cornificius to ac- 
cuſe Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa to accuſe Caſſius; 


and as they did not appear, the judges were forced 


to paſs ſentence and condemn them both. It is re- 
ported, that when the crier (as the cuſtom was) 
with a loud voice cited Brutus to appear, the peo- 
ple could not ſupprels their ſighs, and thoſe. of the- 
beſt quality hung down their heads in ſilence. Pu- 
blius Silicius was ſeen to burſt into tears, which was 
the cauſe that not long after he was put down in 
the liſt of thoſe who were proſcribed. 

The Triumviri, Cæſar, Antony, and Lepidus, 5 
being perfectly reconciled, ſhared the provinces a- 


mong themſelves, and made up that liſt or proſcrip- 


tion of two hundred Roman citizens, who had a 
price ſet on their heads, and were doomed to die. 
Cicero was one of thoſe who periſhed on this occa- 
ſion. This news being brought to Brutus in Ma- 
cedonia, he was forced to fend orders to: Horten- 
ſins, to kill Caius Antonius, in revenge of the death- 
of Cicero his friend, and the other. Brutus his 

kinſman, who alſo was proſcribed. and flain. Up- 


on this account it was that Antony, having after- 
wards taken Hortenſius in the battle of Philippi, 
flew him upon his brother's. tomb. Brutus ſays, 


that he was even more aſhamed for the cauſe of Cicero's 


death, than grieved for the misfortune of it, and could 
not help accuſing his friends at  Rome,..who were ſlaves 
more through their own fault, than that of their tyrants, 


and who ty themſelves ſee, and yet ſuffer thoſe things, 
which even to bear. ed, ought 5 pave hem ſpot 
able... 5 

Brurtis Having canſed: his army, which was al- 
ready very conſiderable, to paſs into Aſia, ordered 
a fleet to be got ready in Bithynia and at Cyzicum. 
In the mean time as he - marched. on by land; he 
regulated the affairs of all the cities, and gave au- 


5 dience to the princes of the countries through which 


H 3 he 


tei iner or 
he paſſed. He ſent word to Caſſius alſo in Syria. 


to come to him, and leave his intended journey into 
Egypt, telling him, That they were not wandering a- 
bout and collecting forces to gain an empire to themſelves 
zy the deſiruftion of the tyrants, but to deliver their 
country; that they ought to remember what they had un- 
 dertaken, and perſevering in their firſt intentions, not 
remove too far from Italy, but make what haſte they 

rould thither, and endeavour torelieve their fellow-citi- 
Zens. 

Caſſius obeyed. his, ſummons, and ſet out to join 
him. At the ſame time Brutus went to meet him, 
and their firſt interview was at Smyrna. This was 
the firſt time they had ſeen one another ſince they 
parted at the Piræus in Athens, from whence one 
let out for Syria, and the other for Macedonia. 

The forces that each of them had got together gave 
them great joy, and rendered them very confident 
of ſucceſs. For whereas when they left Italy they 
were forced in a manner to fly from it like deſpi- 
cable exiles, without money, without arms, with- 
out a ſhip, a ſoldier, or city to rely on, they were 
now notwithſtanding in a ſhort time met together, 
ſo well furniſhed with ſhipping and money, and an 
army both of horſe and foot, that they were in a 
condition to contend for the empire of Rome. Caſ- 
fius was defirous to ſhow as much reſpect to Bru- 
tus, as Brutus did to him: but Brutus ſtill prevent- 
ed him, for the moſt part coming to him, both be- 
cauſe he was the elder man, and-of a more weakly 
conſtitution than himſelf. Men generally reckoned 
Caſſius a very expert ſoldier, but of a hot and paſ- 
ſionate diſpoſition, and one who deſired to com- 
mand rather by fear than love; though on the 0- 
ther fide among his familiar acquaintance he indul- 
ged himſelf in mirth and raillery even to excels, 
But Brutus, for the fake of his virtue, was eſteem- 
ed by the people, beloved by his friends, admired 
by all good wen, and wy hated even by his ene- 


mies: 


ne. 
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mies: for he was of an extraordinary mild nature, 
of great magnanimity, not to be overpowered by 
anger, avarice,. or the love of pleaſure, ſteady and 
inflexible in his opinion, and zealous for whatever 
he thought juſt and honourable. And that which 
gained him the greateſt credit and love among the 


people, was their opinion of his ſincerity and inte- 


Tity in all his undertakings, Whereas no man ever 
imagined that even Pompey the Great, if he had o- 


vercome Cæſar, would have ſubmitted his power to 
the laws, but would have retained the ſovereign au- 


thority in his own hands under the ſpecious name 
of conſul or dictator, or ſome other mild and more 
popular title, with which he would have ſoothed: 
and amuſed the people. As for Caſſius, a man of 
a violent and choleric temper, and who was often. 
carried by his covetouſneſs beyond the bounds of 


Juſtice, they well knew that he fought; and. travelled, 
and expoſed himſelf to danger, rather to obtain. 


dominion to himſelf, than liberty to the people. 
And as for the former diſturbers of the peace of 
Rome, whether a Cinna, a Marius, or a Carbo, 
it is manifeſt that they having ſet their country as a 
ſtake for him that ſhould win, did almoſt own in 
expreſs terms, that they fought for empire. But 
even the enemies of Brutus cannot lay this accuſa- 
tion to his charge; nay, many have heard Antony 
himſelf ſay, That Brutus was the only man who conſpi- 
red againſt Ceſar out of a ſenſe of the glory and juſtice of 
the action; but that all the reſt were actuated by malice 
and envy. And it is plain, that Brutus (by what he 
writes himſelf) did not ſo much rely upon his for- 


ces, as upon his own virtue: for thus he ſpeaks in 
his epiſtle to Atticus, immediately before he was to 


engage with the enemy; That his affairs were in the 
moſt fortunate ſituation that he could wiſh ; for that ei- 
ther he ſhould overcome, and reſtore liberty to the people 
of Rome, or die, and be himſelf free from ſlavery ; that 
all things elſe were fixed and certain, and that only one 
ko ß! ob 
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thing All remained doubiſul, which was whether they 
were to live or die free men. He adds further, That 


- Mark Antony had received à juſi puniſhment for his fol- 


ly, who when he might have been numbered with the 
Hut, Caſſii, and Catos, choſe rather tv be the underling 


of Odtavius; and that if they were nat both defeated in 
the enſuing battle, they would very ſoon fall out with one 
another. And in this he appears to have been a true 
prophet.. pets | | 


While they were at Smyrna, Brutus defired Caſ- 
ſius to let him have part of the great treaſure that 
he had collected, becauſe all his own was expended” 


in furniſhing out ſuch a fleet of ſhips as was ſuffi- 


cient to give them the command of the fea. But: 
the friends of Caſſius diſſuaded him from this: 


Por, Taid they, it is not juſt that the money which you 
have ſaved with ſo much parſimony, and got with fo much 


envy, ſhould be given to him, to be diſpoſed of in making 
tumfelf popular, and gaining the favour of the ſoldiers. 
Notwithſtanding which Caſſius gave him a third 


part of all that he had; and then they parted each 


to their ſeveral commands. Caffius having taken 
Rhodes, behaved there with great ſeverity; though 
at his firſt entrance, when ſome had called him 
their king and maſter, he anſwered, that he was 


neither king nor maſter, but the deftrover of him who 


auld have been their king and maſter... Brutus, on 
the other part, ſent to-the Lycians, to demand from 
them a ſupply of money and men; but Naucrates, 
an orator, perſuaded the cities to rebel; and ſome 
of the inhabitants poſſeſſed themſelves. of ſeveral. 
hills, with a deſign, to hinder Brutus's paſſage. 
Brutus, at firſt, ſent out a party of horſe, which 
ſurpriſing them at dinner, killed ſix hundred. of 
them ; and afterwards, . having taken all their ſmall. 
towns and villages round about, he ſet.all the pri- 
foners free without ranſom, hoping to- win the- 
whole nation by his clemency. But they continued: 


obſtinate, being enraged for. what they had ſuffer- 


ed, 
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ed, and deſpiſing his generoſity and humanity. At 
laſt having forced the moſt warlike of them into 
the city of Xanthus, he beſieged them there, 
There was a river which ran by the town ; and fe- 
veral endeavoured to make their eſcape by ſwim- 
ming and diving; but they were taken by nets let 
down for that purpoſe, which had little bells at the- 
top, to give notice when any were taken in them. 
The Xanthians after that made a ſally in the night, 
and ſeizing ſeveral of the battering engines, ſet 
them on fire ; but being foon perceived by the Ro- 
mans, they were -beaten back to their wall; and 
there being a very violent wind, it drove the flames 
to the battlements of the city, ſo that ſeveral of the 
adjoining houſes took fire. Brutus, fearing left 
the whole city ſhould be deſtroyed, commanded his 
own ſoldiers to aſſiſt the citizens, and to quench it. 
But the Lycians were on a ſudden poſſeſſed with a 
ſtrange and incredible deſpair, ſuch a frenzy as 
cannot be better expreſſed, than by calling it a paſ- 
fionate deſire of death; for both women and chil= 
dren, freemen, and ſlaves, perſons of all ages, and 
of all conditions, ſtrove to force away the ſoldiers, 
who came in to their aſſiſtance, from the walls; 
and themſelves gathering together reeds, and wood, 
and other combuſtible matter, ſpread the fire over 
the whole city, feeding it with whatever fuel they 
could get, and by all poſſible means exciting its fu- 
ry; fo that the flame having diſperſed itſelf, and 
encircled the whole city, blazed out in a moſt ter- 
rible manner. Brutus was extremely afflicted at 
their calamity, and getting on horſeback, rode 
round the walls, being earneſtly deſirous to pre- 
ſerve them; and ſtretching forth his hands to the 
Xanthians, he begged of them to ſpare themſelves, 
and fave their town, But inſtead. of regarding his 
entreaties, they uſed every method to deſtroy them- 
ſelves. Some, not only men and women, but even 
little children, with hideous outcries leaped into the 
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fare; others threw themſelves headlong from the 
walls; others fell upon their parents ſwords, open- 
ing their breaſts, and deſiring to be lain, 
When almoſt the whole city was reduced to 
aſhes, there was found a woman who had hanged. 
herſelf with her young child faſtened to her Neck, 
and the torch in her hand, with which ſhe had ſet 
fire to her own houſe. This was ſo tragical an 
object, that Brutus could not endure to ſce | it, but 
wept when he heard the account of it, and pro- 
claimed a reward to any ſoldier that could ſave a 
Xanthian, It is ſaid, that an hundred and fifty on- 
ly were preſerved, and even they againſt their will. 
I hus the Xanthians, as if fate had determined cer- 
tain ſtated periods for their deſtruction, after a long 
courſe of years, by their deſperate courage renewed 
the calamity of their forefathers, Who after the 
ſame manner in the Perſian war had burned their 
city, and deſtroyed themſelves. 
- Brutus, after this, finding the Patareans reſolved 
to. make reſiſtance, and defend their city againſt 
him, was very unwilling to beſiege it, and was in 
— perplexity, fearing leſt the ſame fr -enzy might 
eize them too. But having with him ſome of their 
women whom he had taken captives, he diſmiſſed 
them all without any ranſom; and they returning 
to their huſbands and father _ who were men of 
the greateſt quality, extolled the moderation, tem- 
perance, and juſtice of Brutus, and perſuaded 
them to ſubmit, and put their city into his hands. 
From this time, all the cities round about ſur- 
rendered, and put themſelves into his power, and. 
found. that his clemency and humanity ſurpaſſed 
even their hopes. For though Caſſius at the lame 
time had compelled every Rhodian to. bring in all 
the filver and gold he was maſter of; by which 
means he raiſed a ſum of eight thouſand talents,. 
and beſide that, condemned the public to pay the 
ſum of five hundred talents more ; Brutus took. 


only 
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only a hundred and fifty talents from the Lycians, 
and, without doing them any other injury, departed 


from thence with his ar my to lIonia. Through 


the whole eourſe of this expedition, Brutus did 


many memorable acts of juſtice,” in diſpenſing re- 


wards and puniſhments to ſuch as had deſerved ei- 
ther. One of theſe I will relate, becauſe he him- 
ſelf, and every honeſt Roman, was in a particular 
manner pleaſed with it. When Pompey the Great, 


being overthrown by Cæſar, had fled to Egypt, 


and landed near Peluſium, the tutors and miniſters 
of the young king conſulted among themſelves what 
was fit to be done on that occaſion. Eut they did 


not all agree in the ſame opinion; ſome being for 


receiving him, others for driving him from Egypt. 
But Theodotus, a Chian by birth, and a merce- 


nary teacher of rhetoric, then attending upon the 
Eing, and, for want of better men, being admitted 


into the council, undertook to convince them, that 


-both parties were in the wrong, thoſe whoſe advice 


was to receive Pompey, and thoſe who were of o- 
pinion that he ſhould be ſent away; that, in their 
preſent caſe, the beſt way was to ſeize him, and to 
kill him; and he ended his ſpeech with the pro- 
verb, That dead men do not bite, The council agreed 
to his opinion, and Pompey the Great afforded a 
ſingular example of incredible and unforeſeen events, 
falling a victim to the rhetoric and eloquence of 


Theodotus, as that ſophiſter himſelf afterwards 


boaſted. Not long after, when Cæſar came to E- 
gypt, ſome of the murderers received their juſt re- 
ward, and were put to death as they deſerved. But 
J heodotus, though he had gained from fortune a 
little time for a poor, deſpicable, and wandering life, 
yet could not conceal himſelf from Brutus, as he 
paſſed through Aſia; but being ſeized by him and 


executed, became more memorable by his death 
than from any tranſaction in che whole courſe of 


his life. 
Kn 
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About this time Brutus ſent word to Caſhus to 
come to him at Sardis, and when he was on his 
Journey, went with his friends to meet him ; and 
the whole army being drawn up, ſaluted each of 
them with the name of Inperator. Now (as it u- 
ſually happens in buſineſs of great moment, where- 
in many friends and many commanders are en- 

gaged) ſeveral mutual complaints and accuſations 
11 paſſed b tween Brutus and Caſſius. I hey reſolved 
therefore, before they entered upon any other bufi- 
neſs, immediately to withdraw into ſome private a- 
partment; where the door being ſhut, and they 
two alone, they began firſt to expoſtulate, then to 
diſpute warmly, and accuſe each other; and at laſt 
they were ſo tranſported with paſſion, that they 
burſt into tears, and uttered the ſevereſt reproaches. 
Their friends, who ſtood without, were amazed, 
hearing them ſpeak ſo loud and with ſo much an- 
ger, and feared leſt ſome miſchief might follow, 
but yet durſt not interrupt them, having been com- 
manded not to enter the room. But Marcus Fa- 
vonius, one who was a zealous admirer of Cato, 
and whoſe philoſophy ſeemed rather to proceed 
from wild and frantic paſſion, than the calm dic - 
tates of reaſon, attempted to enter. He was at firſt 
hindered by the attendants ; but it was a hard mat- 
ter to ſtop Favonius, where- ever his impetuoſity 
hurried him; for he was fierce and violent in all 
_ his behaviour: and though he was a ſenator, yet 
thinking that one of the leaſt of his excellencies, he 
valued himſelf more upon a fort of Cynical liberty 
of ſpeaking what he pleaſed ; which ſometimes was 
diverting enough to thoſe who could bear with his 
impertinent buffoonery. his Favonius breaking 
by force through thoſe who kept the doors, entered 
into the chamber, and in a theatrical tone pronoun- 
ced the verſes which Homer puts in the mouth of 
Neſtor, and which begin thus, 8 A 
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Be ruled, for J am elder than you both. 


This made Caffius laugh; but Brutus thruſt him 
out, calling him a very dog and counterfeit Cynic; 
however, for the preſent this put an end to their 
diſpute, and they both parted, Caſſius made an 
entertainment that night, and Brutus invited his 
friends thither. When they were ſat down, Favo- 
nius having bathed came in among them; Erutus 
called out aloud, and told him, he was not invited, 
and bid him go to the lower end of the table: but 


ö he violently thruſt himſelf in, and fat down in the | 
middle. The entertainment was ſeaſoned with 
pleaſant and learned converſation. The following 
7 day, upon the accuſation of the Sardians, Brutus pu- 
R blicly diſgraced and condemned Lucius Pella, one 
a who had been prætor, and had been employed in 
5 offices of truſt by himſelf, for having embezzled the 
. public money. This action did not a little vex Caſ- 
ſius; for, but a few days before, two of his own 
- Friends being accuſed of the ſame crime, he only in 
* private admoniſhed them, but in public abſolved 
d them, and continued them in their office. Upon 
. this occaſion he accuted Brutus of being too ri- 
t goroufly juſt at a time which required them to uſe 
. lenity and forbearance. In anſwer to this, Brutus 
f bid him remember the ides of March, the day when they 


killed Cæſar, who himſelf did neither plunder and ha- 
raſs all mankind, but was only the ſupport of fuch as did. 
He bid him conſider, that if there was any colour for 
the neglect of juſtice, it had been bitter to have ſuffered 
the mjuſtice of Ceſar's friends, than to allow impunity to 
their own; for then, {aid he, we could have been accuſed 
of cowardice only; whereas now, after all our toils and 
dangers, we fhal: incur the reproaco of injuſtice, Such 
were the principles of Brutus. 

About the time when they had deſigned to paſs 
out of Aſia into Europe, it is ſaid, that a wonder- 


ful apparition was ſeen by Brutus. He was natu- 
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rally of a watchful conſtitution, and being viſed to 
great moderation in his diet, and having perpetual 
employment, he allowed but a very ſmall portion 
of time for ilcep He never ſlept in the day- time, 
and in the night then only when all his buſineſs was 
_ finiſhed, and when, every one elſe being gone to 
reſt, he had nobody left to diſcourſe with him. 
But at this time the war being begun, having the 
whole {tate of it to conſider, and being very ſoli- 
citous about the event, he only ſlumbered for a lit- 
tle while after ſupper, and ſpent all the reſt of the 
night in managing his moſt urgent affairs ; which 
if he had diſpatched in time, he employed himſelf 
in reading, till the third watch; at which time the 
centurions and tribunes uſed to come to him for 
orders. Thus one night, juſt before he left Aſia, 
he was ſitting very late all alone in his tent, with a 
dim light burning by him, all the camp being 
huſhed and filent, As he was muſing with himſelf, 
he thought he heard ſomebody enter, and turning 
his eye to the door, he ſaw a ſtrange and terrible 
appearance of a hideous ſpectre ſtanding ſilently by 
his fide. Brutus boldly aſked it, What art thou © 
Man or god? And whirefore dſt thou come to me? 
The ſpirit anſwered, I am thy evil genius, Erutus: 
Thou ſhalt fee me at Philippi. To which Brutus not 
at all diſturbed, replied, Then I will ſee thee there. 
As ſoon as the apparition vaniſhed, he called his 
ſervants to him, who all told him, that they had 
neither heard any voice, nor ſeen any viſion, He 
continued watching till the morning; and then 
went to Caſſius, and related to him the apparition 
he had ſeen. He, who was a follower of Epicu- 
rus, and often uſed to diſpute with Brutus con- 
cerning matters of this nature, anſwered him thus : 
Brutus, It is the opinion of our ſect, that not every thing 
that we feel or ſee is real; but that our ſenſes are very 


© wncertain and treacherous; and the imagination which 1s 


more quick and. ſubtile, turns and varies our ſenſible im- 
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preſſions inis all manner of forms, and produces ideas 
which have no real object exiſting, as readily as we im- 
print any figure upon wax ;_for the ſoul of man, having 


in itſelf bath that which forms, and that which is formed, 


can eaſily combine and diverſify theſe impreſſions at its 


pleaſure. This is evident from the ſudden changes of our 
dreams, in which the imagination, upon very flight grounds, 


repreſents to us all the various paſſions of the ſou! and 


forms of external things ; for it is the nature of the mind. 


ta be in perpetual motion, and that motion is 6ur imagi- 


nation and thought, But beſide this, in your caſe, the. 
body being ſpent with continual labour and care, naturally 


diſturbs and unſettles the mind, But that there ſhould be 


any ſuch thing as demons. or ſpirits, or if there were, 


that they fheuld have a human ſhape, or vaice, or any 


patver that can affect us, is altogether improbable ; though 
J confeſs I could wiſh that there were ſuch beings, that 


we might not rely up:n our arms only, and our horſes, and 


our numerous fleet, but on the aſſiſtance of the gods alſo, in 
this our moſt ſacred and honourable attempt. With ſuch. 


diſcourſes as theſe, Caſſius ſettled and. compoſed the 
mind of Brutus. 


As ſoon as the army began to march, two cagles 


flew down, and lighted on the two: firſt enſigns, and 


continually followed the ſoldiers, and were fed by 
them till they came to Philippi; and there, the 
day before the fight, they both flew away. Brutus. 
had already reduced moſt of the nations in theſe 
parts; but he marched on as far as the ſea- coaſt 


overagainit Thaſus, that if there were any city, 


or man of power, that yet ſtood out, he might 
force them all to ſubjection. Here Norbanus was 
encamped, in the ſtraits, near Symbolum. Him 
they ſurrounded in ſuch a manner, that they forced 
him to diſlodge and quit the place; and Norbanus 


_ narrowly eſcapcd loſing his whole army, Cæſar, by 


reaſon of his ſickneſs, being left behind; for he had 
certainly been loſt, had not Antony arrived to his 


relief with ſuch wonderful expedition, that Brutus 


12 could 
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could not believe he was come. Cæſar came up 
to the army ten days after. Bowihs was encamped 
overagainſt him, and Caffius overagainſt Antony, 
The ſpace between the two armies is called by the 
Romans, The plains of Philippi, Never did two ſuch 
numerous armies of Romans appear together ready 
to engage each other. The army of Brutus. was 
ſomewhat leſs in number than that of Cæſar; but 
in the {plendour of their arms, and richneſs of their 
equipage, it very far exceeded i it; for moſt of their 
arms were of gold and ſilver, which Brutus had 
laviſhly beſtowed among them. For though in o- 
ther things Brutus had accuſtomed his commanders 
to uſe all frugality and moderation, yet he thought 
that the riches which ſoldiers carried about them 
in their hands, and on their bodies, would add to 
the ſpirit of the ambitious, and make the covetous. 
fight the more valiantly to. preſerve their arms, 
which were their principal wealth. 
Cſar made a luſtration of his army within his: 
_ trenches, and diſtributed only a little corn, and but 
five drachmas to each, ſoldier for the ſacrifice. 
Hut Brutus, to ſhow his contempt of this poverty, 
or meanneſs of ſpirit in Cæſar, firſt, as the cuſtom. 
"wy made a general luſtration of his army in the 
en field, and then diſtributed a great number of 
beaſts for ſacrifice to every cohort, and fifty drach- 
mas to every foldier : ſo that in the love of his ſol- 
diers, and their readineſs to fight for him, Brutus. 
had much the advantage of Cæſar. At the time of 
luſtration, it is. reported, that an unlucky omen 
happened to Caſſius; for one of his officers pre- 
ſenting him with a garland that he was to wear at 
the ſacriſice, gave it him with the inſide outward. 
It is alſo faid, that ſome time before, at a certain. 
folemn pr oceflion,. the golden image of victory, 
which was carried before Caſſius, fell down, the 
perſon who bore it happening to ſtumble, Beſide 
this, there appeared ws many birds of mou daily about 
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the camp; and ſeveral ſwarms of bees were ſeen in 
a place within the trenches, which place the ſooth - 
ſayers ordered to be ſhut out from the camp, to. 
remove that ſuperſtitious fear which inſenſibly be- 
gan to ſeize even Caſſius himſelf, in ſpite of his 
Epicurean philoſophy, but had wholly infected and 
ſubdued. the ſoldiers. For this reaſon Caihus'was 
very unwilling to put all to the hazard ot a preſent 
battle, but adviſed rather to protract the war, con- 
ſidering that, they were ſtronger in money and pro- 
viſions, but in number of men inferiour. , But 
Brutus, on the contrary, was ſtill, as formerly, 
defirous to come with all ſpeed to the deciſion of a: 
battle; that ſo he might either reſtore his country 
to her liberty, or elſe deliver from their miſery 
all thoſe men who were haraſſed with the expenſes, 
_ troubles, and dangers of the war. And finding al- 
ſo that his cavalry in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes had the 
better, he was the more encouraged and reſolved :- 
and ſome of the ſoldiers having deſerted to the ene- 
my, and-others beginning to accuſe and ſuſpect one 
another, many of Caffius's friends in the council 
came over to the opinion of Brutus. But there was 
one of Brutus's party, named Atellius, who oppoſed 
his reſolution; adviſing rather that they ſhould: tar- 
ry till the next winter, And when Brutus aſked 
him, In haw much better a condition he hoped ta be a year- 
after © his anſwer. was, F gain nothing elſe, yet T 
ſhall live ſo much the longer. Caſſius was much diſplea- 
ſed at this anſwer, as were all the officers preſent. 
It. was therefore reſolved..to give battle the next 
day. ns N ; 
Brutus that night fhowed himſelf very cheerful. 
and full of hope; and having paſſed the time of. 
ſupper in philoſophical converſation, he afterwards - 
went to reſt, but Meſſala ſays, that Caſſius ſupped 
privately with a few of his neareſt acquaintance; 
and that he appeared thoughtful and filent, contra- 
ry to his natural diſpoſition. After ſupper he took. 
8 1 | him 
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him by the "EY; 1 preſſing it cloſe as his cuſtom 
was, in token of his friendſhip, he ſaid to him in 
Greek, Bear witneſs for me, Meſſala, that J am brought 
into the ſame neceſſity, as Pompey the Great was before 
me, of hazarding the liberty of my country upon one bat- 
tle. Tet 1 am not diſcouraged, relying on our good for- 
tune, which we ought not to miſtruſt, though we have ta- 
ken an imprudent reſolution. Theſe, as Meflala ſays, 
were the laſt words that Caſſius, ſpoke before he 
bade him farewell; and he then invited Caſſius 
to ſup with him the next day, it being his birthday. 
The next morning as ſoon as it was light, the 
Aaflet robe, which was the fignal of battle, was 
hung out in the camps of Brutus and Caſſius, and 
they themſelves met in the middle ſpace between 
their two armies, There Caſſius ſpoke thus to 
Brutus : The gods grant, O Brutus, that we may: now 
evercome, and paſs the reſt of our days together in repoſe 
and proſperity. But ſince the greateſl 0 3 concerns 
are the moſt uncertain, and ſince it will be very difficult 


for us ever to ſee one another again, if the event of the 
;battle ſhould be unfortunate, tell me, what is your reſo- 


$515.48 concerning flight and death? Brutus anſwered, 
N hen I was young, Caſſius, and unexperienced, I was 
ted. I know not how, into an opinion of philoſophy, which 
made me accuſe Cato for killing himſelf, and repreſent 
that action as contrary both to piety and true courage, 
{zvhich forbid us to deſert the poſt in which providence has 
"Placed, , and to fly from the calamities of li ife inſtead of 
tearing them with fortitude, But the ſitudtion I am in 
4 at preſent has made me alter my opinion; ſo that if bea- 
| ven ſhall not diſpoſe what we now undertake according to 
4 eur wiſhes, I am reſolved not to try the event of new 
- bopes and freſh preparations, but will die contented with 
my. fortune. For I gave up my life to the ſervice of my 
TRE on the ides 0 . March; in recompenſe of which I 
"have ever ſince lived with liberty and honour. Caſſius at 
"theſe words ſmiled, and embracing Brutus, ſaid, 


With theſe Feſolutions let us march againſt the enemy ; * 
| either 
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aither we ourſelves ſhall conquer, or we ſhall have no 
cauſe to fear thoſe who dp. 21 3 
After this they diſcourſed among their friends 
about the ordering of the battle: and Brutus deſi- 
red of Caſſius, that he might command the right 
wing, though it was thought a poſt more fit for 
Caſſius, becauſe of his age, and his experience: 
yet even in this Caſſius complied with Brutus, and 
placed Meſſala with the moſt valiant of all his le- 
gions, in the ſame wing. Brutus immediately drew 
out his cavalry, magnificently equipped, and wich- 
out loſs of time brought up the foot after them. 
Antony's ſoldiers were at this time digging a 
trench from the marſh by which they were encamp- 
ed, to cut of Caſlius's paſſage to the fea. Cæſar 
was at a diſtance in his tent, not being able to be 
preſent himſelf, by reaſon of his ſickneſs. And his 
ſoldiers not expecting that the enemy would come 
to a ſet battle, but only make ſome excurſions with _ 
their darts and light arms to diſturb thoſe who 
were at work, and not taking notice of them when 
they were coming directly upon them, were ama- 
zed when they heard the confuſed outcry that came. 
from the trenches. In the mean while Brutus ſent 


to all the commanders tickets, in which was the 


word of battle; and himſelf riding through the 
ranks, exhorted his ſoldiers. to do their duty. There 
were but few of them who had patience to ſtay for 
the word, the greateſt part, before it could be gi- 
ven, running with loud ſhouts upon the enemy. 

This precipitation cauſed a great confuſion in the 
army, and the legions were feparated one from an- 
other: that of Meſſala fixſt, and afterwards thoſe 
which were neareſt to him, went beyond the left 
wing of Cæſar; and without doing much more 
than putting ſome of the furtheſt ranks in diſorder, 
and killing a few of their men, they paſſed on and 
fell directly into Cæſar's camp. Octavius himſelf, 
as he ſays in his own commentaries, had but juſt 
| * 
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before been conveyed away, upon the verlas gon of 


Artorius, one of his friends, who had dreamed that 
he ſaw a viſion, which commanded Cæſar to be car · 
ried out of the camp. This made it believed for 
ſome time that he was ſlain; for the ſoldiers had 
pierced his litter, which was left empty, in many 
places with their darts and ſpears, [here was a 
reat. laughter in the camp, and. two thouſand” 
Lacedzmonians who were newly come to the 
aſſiſtance of Cæſar, were cut off. The reſt of 
the army that had not gone round by the left wing 
of Cæſar, but had engaged his front, eaſily over- 
threw them, as they were in a great conſternation, 
and cut in pieces three legions; "and, in the ardour 
of victory, entered the camp with the fugitives, 
Brutus himſelf being among them. But the con: 
quered taking the advantage of what was unpercei- 


ved by the conquerors, fell with great fury upon 


the enemy, whoſe Rank was left open and unguard- 


ed by the ſeparation of the right wing, . which had 


engaged too far in the purſuic ; but, notwithſtand- 
mg all their efforts, they could make no impreſion. 


upon the main body, which received them with 


great courage and reſolution : however they ſoon 
routed the left wing, as well by reaſon of tlre diſ- 


order in which Caffius's men were, as from their ig- 
norance of what had paſſed in the right under the 


command of Brutus; and purſuing them cloſe, 


they entered with them into their camp, which they 


pillaged and deſtroyed, though neither of their ge- 


nerals were preſent. For Antony, as they ſay, to 
avoid the fury of the firſt onſet, had retired into 


the marſh that was hard by; and Cæſar, who by 


reaſon of his ſickneſs had been conveyed out of the 


camp, was no where to be found. And ſome of 


the ſoldiers preſented themſelves to Brutus, and 


told him that they had killed Cæſar; in confirma- 


tion of which they ſhowed him their ſwords all 


bloody, and deſcribed to him his age and * 
he 
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The main body of Brutus's army had routed all. 
thoſe who oppoſed them, ſo that he was evidently 
conquerour on his {ide at the ſame time that Caſſius 
was vanquiſhed on the other. And. this one miſ- 
take was the ruin of their affairs, that Brutus did 
not come to the relief of Caſſius, thinking that he, 
as well as himſelf, was conquerour ; and that Caſ- 
ſins did not expect the relief of Brutus, thinking 
that he too was overcome. For a proof that the- 
victory was. on Brutus's fide, Meflala urges his ta- 
king of three eagles, and many enſigns of the ene- 
my, without lofing any of his own, Brutus now 
returning from the purſuit, after having deſtrqyed 
Cæſar's camp, wondered that he could not fee the 
tent of Caſſius appearing high above the reſt, as 
uſual, nor any of the others round about it. For 
they were moſt of them overturned, and deſtroyed 
by the enemy upon their firſt entrance into the camp. 
But ſome who had a better ſight. than the reſt, told 
Brutus that they ſaw a great many ſhining helmets: 
and ſilver targets moving to and fro in Caſſius's 
camp ; and they thought, that, by their number and. 
their armour, they could not be thoſe they had left 
to guard the camp, but yet that there did not ap- 
pear ſo great a number of dead bodies thereabouts, 
as it was probable there would have been after the 
defeat of ſo many legions. This firſt made Brutus 
ſuſpect Caſſius's misfortune ; and leaving a ſuffi- 
cient guard in the enemies camp, he called back 
thoſe who were in the purſuit, rallied them together, 
and led them to the relief of Caſſius, whoſe ſitua- 
tion was this. He was much diſpleaſed at the firſt 
onſet that Brutus's ſoldiers made without the word 
of battle, or command to charge. Then, after 
they had overcome, he was as much concerned to 
ſee them all eagerly bent upon plunder, and neg- 
lecting to ſurround and entirely to defeat the ene- 
my. Beſide this, by his own ſlow and and dilatory 
conduct, and a want of activity and prudent atten- 

| | tion, 
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tion, he was hemmed in by the right wing of the 
enemy, upon which all his cavalry quitted their 
ſtation, and fled immediately towards the ſea; the. 
foot alſo began to give way; which he perceiving, 
laboured as much as ever he could to hinder their 


flight, and bring them back; and ſnatching an en- 


ſign out of the hand of one that fled, he ſtuck it at 
his feet, though he could hardly keep even his own 
pretorian band together : ſo that at laſt he was 
farced to fly with a few about him to a little hill that 
overlooked all the plain. But he himſelf being ſhort- 
ſighted, diſcovered nothing, only the deſtruction of 
his camp, and even that with, much. difficulty; but. 
they who were with him ſaw a great body of horſe, 
ſent by Brutus, moving towards him. Caſſius be- 


lieved theſe to be a party of the enemy, ſent in pur- 
ſuit of him. However, he ordered 1 itinius, one 
of thoſe who attended him, to go and get more 


certain intelligence, Brutus's men ſaw him co- 


ming; and as ſoon as they diſcovered that it was. 
_ Caffius's. faithful friend, they ſhouted for joy; 

thoſe of them who were his more familiar ac- 
quaintance, alighting from their. horſes, ſaluted and 


embraced him; and the reſt rode round about him 


in great triumph, and claſhing their arms through 


their excels of gladneſs at the fight. of him. But 
this proved fatal to Caſſius, who concluded that 


they were the enemy who had thus ſurrounded Ti- 


tinius, and made him their priſoner, Hereupon he 
cried out, Through too much fondneſs for life, I have 
lived to fee my friend taken by the enemy before my face. 
When he had ſaid this, he retired into an empty 


tent, taking with him only Pindarus, one of his 
freed men, whom he had reſerved for ſuch an oc- 


7577 ever ſince the unhappy battle againſt the 
arthians, where Craſſus was ſlain, He eſcaped. 
that misfortune ; but now wrapping his robe about 

his head he laid his neck bare, and held it forth to 


Pindarus, commanding him to cut off his head; 


for 
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for his head was found lying ſevered from his bo- 
dy. But no man ever ſaw Pindarus afterwards; 
from which ſome ſuſpected, that he had killed his 
_ maſter without his command. Soon after, it was 
perceived who the horſemen were, and Titinius 
crowned with garlands came towards Caſſius. But 
as ſoon as he underſtood, by the cries and lamenta- 
tions of his afflicted friends, the unfortunate er- 
rour and death of his general, he drew his ſword, 
and having ſeverely reproached and upbraided 
himſelf for his tardineſs and negligence that had 
cauſed it, he flew himſelf. + rutus, as ſoon as he 
Was allured of the defeat of Caſſius, made haſte to 
him, but heard nothing of his death, till he came 
near his camp. Then having lamented over his 
body, and called him, The /a/t of the Romans, inti- 
mating that it was impoſſible that the city ſhould 
ever produce another man of ſo great a ſpirit, he 
ſent away the body to be buried at Thaſus, leſt his 
Funeral being celebrated within the camp might poſ- 
ſibly breed ſome confuſion, He then gathered the 
ſoldiers together, and comforted them; and ſeeing 
them deſtitute of all things neceſſary, he promiſed 
to every man two thouſand drachmas, in recom- 
penſe of what they had loſt They at theſe words 
took courage, and were aſtoniſhed at the magni- 
ficence of the gift, and waited upon him at his de- 
parture with ſhouts and acclamations, extolling 
him as the only general of all the four who was not 
overcome in the battle. And indeed the event 
proved that it was not without reaſon he believed 
he ſhould conquer; for with a few legions he over- 
_ threw all that reſiſted him; and if all his ſoldiers 
had fought, and moſt of them had not paſſed beyond 
the enemy in purſuit of the plunder, it is ver 
likely that he had utterly defeated them all. 
There fell on his ſide eight thouſand men, reckon- 
ing the ſervants of the army, whom Brutus called 

5 : 224 Broges. 
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Briges *, And Meflala ſays that * thinks there 


were fla on the other fide above twice that num- 


ber; for which reaſon they were more out of 
heart than Brutus, till a ſervant of Caſſius, named 
Demetrius, came in the evening to Antony, and 
brought to him his maſter's robe and ſword which 
he had taken from his dead body. At the ſight of 
theſe they were fo encouraged, that as ſoon as it 
was morning they drew out their whole force into 
the field, and ſtood in battle-array againſt Brutus. 


But Brutus found both his camps in a wavering and 


hazardous ſtate. . His own being filled with priſon- 


ners, required a very ſtrong guard; and the army 
of Caſſius was much diſcontented at the change of 
their general; beſides, they who had been beaten 


were ſeized with a ſecret envy and indignation a- 


gainſt thoſe who had conquered ; wherefore he 


thought it convenient to draw up his army, but he 
determined not to fight. 

All the ſlaves that were taken priſoners giving 
1 cauſe of ſuſpicion by appearing very buſy a- 


mong the ſoldiers, were ordered to be ſlain; but 


moſt of the freemen and citizens he diſmiſſed, 
ſaying, That they had more truly been taken by the enemy, 


' than by bim; that with them they were captives and 
\ ſlaves indud, but with him freemen and citizens of 
Rome. But he was forced to hide them, and help 
them to eſcape privately, perceiving that ſome of 


his friends and commanders were implacably bent 


upon revenge againſt them Among the captives 
there was one Volumnius a mimic, and Saculio a buf- 


foon ; of theſe Brutus took no manner of notice; 


but his friends brought them before him, and accu- 
ſed them for not refraining, even in that condition, 

from their abuſive jeſts and ſcurrilous language. 
Brutus having his mind taken up with other affairs, 


Rk Briges i is a corruption of Phryges, Phrygians. Thoſe barbarous 
nations uſually ſupplied that, ſort of ſervants, who followed the armies. 
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ſaid nothing to their accuſation; but the judgment 
of Meflala Corvinus was, that they ſhould be 
whipped publicly upon a ſcaffold, and ſo ſent naked 
to the generals of the enemy, to ſhow them what 
ſort of aſſociates and table-companions were fit for 
ſuch warriours. At this ſome who were preſent 
laughed; but Publius Caſca, he who gave the firſt 
wound to Cæſar, ſaid, That it was not decent to cele- 
brate the obſeguies of Caſſius with jeſting and laughter. 
But you, O Brutus, ſays he, wil! ſhow what eſteem 
you have for the memory of that general, by puniſhing or 
preſerving thoſe who ridicule and revile him, To this 
Brutus, with great indignation, replied, JYhy then, 
Caſca, do you tell me of this, and not do yourſelf what 
you think is proper? This anſwer of Brutus was 
underſtood to expreſs his conſent to the death of 
theſe wretched men; fo they were carried away 
and ſlain. HRS; | | 
After this he gave the ſoldiers the reward he had 
promiſed. them; and having ſlightly reproved them, 
for falling upon the enemy in diforder, without 
waiting either for the word of battle or command, 
he promiſed them, that if they behaved well in the 
next engagement, he would give them up two cities 
to ſpoil and plunder, Theſſalonica and Lacedz- 
mon. This is the only inexcuſable fault in the life 
of Brutus. For if in the end Antony and Cæſar 
were much more cruel in the rewards they gave 
their ſoldiers after victory; if they drove out almoſt 
all the old inhabitants of Italy, to put the ſoldiers 
in poſſeſſion of other mens lands and cities; it is 
well known that their only deſign, in undertaking - 
the war, was to obtain dominion and empire. 
Whereas ſuch was Brutus's reputation for virtue, 
that he could not be allowed either to conquer, or 
to fave himſelf, but by means truly juſt and ho- 
. nourable; eſpecially after the death of Caſſius, who 
was generally accuſed of prompting Brutus to ſome 
violent and unjuſt actions. But as mariners, when 
Vor. VI. EM 55 35 8" <> 
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the rudder of che ſhip is broken by a ſtorm, fit and 
nail on ſome other piece of wood inſtead of it, ſtri- 
ving againſt the danger not ſo well indeed as before, 
but as well as in that neceſlity they can; ſo Brutus 
being at the head of ſo great an army, and engaged 
in ſuch weighty affairs, and having no commander 
equal to ſo great a charge, was forced to make uſe 
of ſuch as he had, and to do and to ſay many things 
according to their advice, which he chiefly follow- 
ed in whatever he thought might conduce to the 
bringing of Caſſius's ſoldiers into better order. For 
they were grown very head- ſtrong and untractable, 
bold and inſolent in the camp for want of their ge- 
neral, but in the field cowardly and fearful from 
the remembrance of their defeat. Neither were 
the affairs of Cæſar and Antony in any better po- 
ſture; for they were ſtraitened for want of provi- 
ſions, and the camp being in a low ground, they 
expected to endure a very hard and ſickly winter. 
For being encompaſſed with marſhes, and a great 
quantity of rain, as is uſual in autumn, having fall- 
en after the battle, their tents were all filled with 
mire and water, which through the coldneſs of the 
weather froze immediately, aids 
While they were in this condition, there was 
news brought to them of their loſs at ſea. For 
Brutus's fleet fell upon theirs, which was bringing 
a great ſupply of ſoldiers out of Italy, and ſo en- 
tirely defeated it, that very few eſcaped, and they 
were forced by famine to feed upon the fails and 
'tackle of the ſhips. As' ſoon as they heard this, 
they made what haſte they could to come to a bat- 
tle, before Brutus had notice of his good ſucceſs. 
For it happened, that the fight both by ſea and 
land was on the ſame day; but by ſome. misfortune, 
rather than the fault of his commanders, Brutus 
knew not of his victory till twenty days after. For 
had he been informed of it, he would never have 
come to a ſecond battle, ſince he had ſufficient pro- 
| | „„ viſions 
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viſions for his army for a long time, and was very 
advantageoully poſted, his camp being ſafe from the 
injuries of the weather, and almoſt inacceſſible to 
the enemy; and his being abſolute maſter of the 
XZ fea, and his having at land been victorious on that 
ide where he himſelf was engaged, would have ve- 
I ry much encouraged him. But it ſeems that the 
Roman ſtate could not endure any longer to be go- 
verned by many, but neceſſarily required a monar- 
chy, and that Providence therefore, in order to 
remove out of the way the only man who was able 
to reſiſt him who was deſtined to it, prevented 
Brutus from hearing of that important victory till 
it was too late; though he was juſt upon the point 
of receiving the intelligence; for the very evening 
before the fight, one Clodius, a deſerter from the 
enemy, came to tell him, that Cæſar had received 
advice of the loſs of his fleet, and for that reaſon 
was in ſuch haſte to come to a battle. This rela- 
tion met with no credit, neither was he admitted 
into Brutus's preſence, but was utterly deſpiſed as 
one who. was ill informed, or had invented a lie on 
purpoſe to recommend himſelf to favour. 
_ The ſame night, they ſay, the viſion appeared 
again to Brutus. in the ſarhe ſhape that it did be- 
fore, but vaniſhed without ſpeaking. But Publius 
Volumnius (a man addicted to the ſtudy of philoſo - 
= phy, and one who had from the beginning borne 
; arms with, Brutus) makes no mention of this pro- 
digy; but he ſays, that the firſt ſtandard was co- 
? vered with a ſwarm of bees; and that there was 
= one of the captains, whoſe arm of itſelf ſweated oil 
| of roſes, and though they often dried and wiped it, 
WM yet it would not ceaſe. He alſo ſays, that immedi- 
| ately before the battle, two eagles falling upon each 
other, fought in the ſpace between the two armies z 
that the whole field kept incredible filence, and all 
were intent upon the ſpectacle, till at laſt that which 
was on the fide of Brutus yielded and fled. , But 
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the ſtory of the Ethiopian is very famous, who 
meeting the ſtandard-bearer when the gate of the 
camp was opëned, was cut to pieces by the ſoldiers, 
who interpreted that circumſtance as an unlucky o- 
men. Brutus having brought his army into the 
field, and ſet them in array againſt the enemy, pau- 
ſed a long while before he gave the word. For as 
he was viſiting the ranks, he grew ſuſpicious of ſome, 
and heard accuſations againſt others. Beſides, he 
perceived the horſe were not diſpoſed to begin the 
fight with any vigour or reſolution, but were ſtill 
expecting what the foot would do. And then on 
a ſudden Camulatus, a very good ſoldier, and one 


whom for his valour he highly eſteemed, riding 


cloſe by Brutus himſelf, went over to the enemy ; 
the ſight of which grieved him exceedingly. S0 
that partly out of anger, and partly out of fear of 
tome greater treaſon and deſertion, he immediately 
led on his forces againft the enemy about three in 


the afternoon. Brutus on his ſide had the better, 


violently charging the enemy's left wing, which 


gave way and retreated ; and the horſe too fell in 


together with the foot, when they ſaw them put in- 
to diſorder, Eut the other wing, when their com- 


manders ordered them to advance, fearing they 


might be encompaſſed, being fewer in number than 
their adverſaries, {ſpread themſelves, and by that 


means ſo weakened their ranks in the middle, that 


they could not withſtand the enemy, but fled at 
the firſt onſet, After their defeat, the enemy im- 


mediately ſurrounded Brutus, who performed all 


that was poffible for an expert general and valiant 
ſoldier ; ſhowing in the greateſt danger {ſuch cou- 
rage and conduct as. deferved to overcome. But 
that which gained him the victory in the firſt en- 
gagement, made him loſe it in the ſecond. “ For in 


the firſt fight, that part which was beaten was cut 


* This paſſage is very obſcure in the original, and perhaps defec- 
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in pieces upon the ſpot; but in this, where Brutus 
broke through every thing that oppoſed him, of 
all the troops in Cafiins's army, which were over- 
thrown in the left wing, very few were lain, and. 
they who eſcaped being ſtill terrified with the firſt 
defeat ſpread confuſion and fear through the reſt 
of the army. Here Marcus the ſon of Cato was 
flain fighting in the midſt of the nobleſt and bra- 
veſt of the youth, He would neither fly nor give 
ground; but ſtill fighting and declaring who he 
was, and calling himfelf by his father's name, he 
fell upon a heap of dead bodies of the enemy. Ma- 
ny others of the braveſt men in the army who ran 
in and expoſed themſelves to fave Brutus, were like- 
wiſe ſlain at the ſame time. Among the reſt was 


one Lucilius, a good man, and a friend of Brutus, 


He ſeeing ſome of the Barbarian horſe taking no 
notice of any other in the purſuit, but riding at 


full ſpeed towards Brutus, reſolved to ſtop. them, 


though with the hazard of his own life; and being 
left a little behind, he told them, that he was Bru- 
tus. They believed him the rather, becauſe he de- 
fired to be carried to Antony, pretending that he 
feared Cæſar, but could truſt him. They over- 


Joyed with their prey, and thinking themſelves won- 


derfully fortunate, carried him along with them 


in the night, having firſt ſent fome of their own 
party with an account of this good news to Anto- 


ny, who was extremely pleaſed when he heard it, 
and went out to meet them. All the reſt likewiſe, 
when they heard that Brutus was taken and brought 
alive, flocked together to fee him; fome pitying 
his fortune, others accuſing him of a meanneſs un- 


becoming his former glory, in ſuffering himſelf, 


from a fondneſs. for life, to- become a prey to Bar- 
barians . | | 
As they approached towards him, Antony halted 
a little, and conſidered with himſelf in what man- 
ner he ſhould. receiver Brutus, But Lucilius being 


3 brought 
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hrought up to him, with great intrepidity ſaid, Ba 


Hured, Antony, that no enemy either has taken, or euer F 
Hall take Marcus Brutus alive; (forbid it, ye gods, that 
fortune ſhould ever ſo much prevail againſt virtue I); but let 1 
him be found, alive or dead, he will certainly be found in 
ſuch a flateas is worthy of him. As for me, I am come hi- 4 
ther by a cheat which I put upon your ſoldiers, and am 

ready, upon this occaſion, to ſuffer whatever torments you 

may infiit. Lueilius having ſpoken. thus, all that 

heard him were greatly aſtoniſhed, Then Antony 
turning to thoſe who brought him, ſaid, I perceive, | 
my fellow-ſoldiers, that you are diſpleaſed at having been 
thus impoſed upon by Lucilius. But be aſſured that yu | 
have met with a booty better than that you ſought ; for 
you were in ſearch of an enemy, but you have brought me 
| here a friend. For indeed ] am uncertain how I ſhould 
| Have uſed Brutus, if hon had. brought him alive; but of 
| this I am ſure, that it is better to have ſuch men as Lu- 
| cilius our friends, than our enemies, Having ſaid this, 
|. he embraced Lucilius, and for the preſent commit- 
ted him to the care of one of his friends, and e- 


- ver atter found him faithful and ſteady to his inter- 
eſt. ; 
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Brutus. having paſſed a little brook encompaſſed 
| with rocks and ſhaded with trees, and being over- 
tanken by the night, went not far, but made a ſtop 1 
| in a hollow place at the foot of a great rock, with | F 
| A few of his captains and friends about him. There 
caſting his eyes up to heaven, which was at that 
time full of ſtars, he repeated two verſes, one of 
| which, as Volumnius writes, was this, 


© 1 Puniſh, great Jove, the author of theſe 1% „ | 
The other, he ſays, he had forgot. Soon after, 
naming ſeverally all his friends that had been ſlain 


1 before his face in the battle, he fetched a deep ſigh, 
1 eſpecially at the mention of Flavius and Labo, one 


This line is in the Medea of Euripides. 7 
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of whom was his lieutenant, and the other maſter 
of his workmen. In the mean time, one of his 
companions who was very thirſty, and ſaw Brutus 
in the ſame condition, took his helmet, and ran tò 
the brook for water; when a noiſe being heard 
from the other fide of the river, Volumnius takin 
Dardanus, Brutus's armour-bearer, with him, 
went out to ſee what it was. They returned in a 
ſhort time, and aſked what was become of the wa- 


back, But it happened, that in his return he fell 
into the enemies hands, and was flain. U he night 
now being far ſpent, Brutus, as he was ſitting, 
leaned his head towards his ſervant Clitus, and 
whiſpered ſomething to him. Clitus returned him 

no anſwer, but fell a-weeping. After that, he drew 
aſide his armour-bearer Dardanus, and had ſome 
diſcourſe with him in private., Atlaſt, ſpeaking to 
Volumnius in Greek, he conjured him by their 
common ſtudies and purſuit of philoſophy, to take 
hold of his ſword, and help him to give the thruſt. 
Volumnius refuſed it, as did ſeveral others; and 
one of them ſaying, That there was no ſtaying there, 
but they needs muſt fly, Brutus, rifing up, ſaid, Yes 

indeed, we muſt fly, but not with our feet, but with 
11 ur 
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our hands, Then taking each of them by the hand, 
with a cheerful countenance he ſaid, That he found 
an infinite ſatisfuction in this, that none of his friends 
had been falſe to him: and that as for fortune, he was 
angry with that, only fer his country's ſake. As for him. 
elf, he thought be was much more happy than they Tuho 
had overcome; not only in reſpect of what was paſt, but 
even in his preſent condition; ſince he was now leaving 
behind him ſuch a reputation for virtue, as none of the 
- conquerors, with all their arms and riches, would ever 


be ableto acquire ;, for they could not hinder Pofterity from. 


belieuing and ſaying, that being unjuſt and wicked men, 
they had d- e/trozed the juſt and the good, to obtain an em- 
pire to which they had neu right. After this, having 
exhorted and beſought all about him to provide for 


their own ſafety, he withdrew from them with two 


or three only of his peculiar friends. Strato was 
one of theſe, with whom he had contracted an ac- 


quaintance when they both ſtudied rhetoric toge -“ 


ther. Him he placed next to himſelf; and taking 
hold of the hilt of his fword, and directing it with 
both his hands, he fell upon it, and killed himſelf. 
Some fay, that not he himſelf, but Strato, at the 
earneſt entreaty of Brutus, turning aſide his head, 
held the {word ; and that Brutus threw himſelf up- 
on it with ſo much violence that entering at his 
breaſt it paſſed quite through his body ; upon which 
he expired immediately. 

Some time after this, Meſſala, one of Brutus's 
friends and companions, having made his peace with 
Czſar, one day when he found him at leiſure pre- 


ſented this Strato to him, and with tears in his eyes 


ſaid, This, O Czfar, is the man that did the laft friend- 
ly ſervice to my beloved Brutus. Upon which Cæſar 
received him kindly, and found him afterwards 
very uſeful to him, particularly at the battle of 
Actium, where he ſerved him among the reſt of 
the valiant Greeks, It is reported of Meffala him- 


Tell, that when Cæſar once gave him this commen- 


dation, 
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the body of B 


and put him to 
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dation, that though he was his fierceſt enemy at 
Philippi, in the cauſe of Brutus, yet he had ſhowed 
himſelf his nioſt zealous friend in the battle of 
Actium; he anſwered, I have always been, Cæſar, 
on the beſt and juſteft fide. When Antony had found 


rutus, he commanded the richeſt 


robe that he had to be thrown over it; and after- 
wards the robe 


being ſtolen, he found the thief, 
death; and then ſent the aſhes of 


Brutus to his mother Servilia. As for Porcia his 


wite, Nicolaus 


Maximus write, 


* the philoſopher, and Valerius 
that deſiring to die, but being hin- 


dered by her friends, who continually watched her, 
ſhe ſnatched ſome burning coals out of the fire, 
and ſhutting them cloſe in her mouth, ſtifled her- 


ſelf, and died; 


though there is yet extant a letter 


of Brutus to his friends, in which he laments the 
death of Porcia, and upbraids them for neglecting 


her ſo, that ſhe deſired to die, rather than languith 


under her diſeaſe. So that it ſeems Nicolaus was. 


miſtaken in the 


time. For this epiſtle (if indeed it 


is authentic) deſcribes the diſeaſe, as well as the 
conjugal affection of Porcia, and the manner of 


her death, 


| "we 


4 


* 


The Compariſon of Dion with Baur us. 


A Voog many things which claim our admira- 
tion in both theſe men, one of the chief is, 
that from inconſiderable helps they attained to ſuch. 
greatneſs ; and in this reſpect Dion has the advan- 
tage: for he had no partner, none to ſhare the glo- 
Ty, as Brutus had in Caſſius, who though he had 


not indeed that reputation for virtue and honour, 


This was Nicolaus Damaſcenus a Peripatetic philoſopher, and an 


intimate friend of Au 


dred and forty bocks. 


guſtus. He wrote an univerſal hiſtory in a hun- 


yet 


—— . —— — 
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yet was not inferiour to him in activity, courage, 

and experience in war. Some impute to him the 
riſe and beginning of the whole action, ſaying, that 
if it had not been for him Brutus would never have 
engaged in it. Whereas Dion ſeems not only of 
himſelf to have provided arms, ſhips, and ſoldiers, 
but likewiſe friends and partners for the enterpriſe. 

Neither did he, as Brutus, acquire from the war 
any ſtrength or riches, but expended his own for- 
tune, and employed that wealth on which he was 
to ſubſift during his exile, for the liberty of his 
country. Befides, Brutus and Caflius, when they 
fled from Rome, knowing that they could live no 
where in repoſe and ſafety, but that they were con- 
demned and purſued, were forced to have recourſe 
to war, and to take up arms, and hazard. their 
lives, . in their own defence, and to. fave themſelves 
rather than their country. On the contrary, Dion 
was more eaſy and happy in his. baniſhment than 
the tyrant who baniſhed him; notwithſtanding 
which he voluntarily expoſed bimſelf to the utmoſt 
EK that he might preſerve Sicily. 

Neither was it the ſame thing to deliver the Ro- 
mans from Cæſar, and the Syracuſans from Diony- 
ſius. For he owned himſelf a tyrant, and harafled 
Sicily with a thouſand oppreſſions. Whereas Cæ- 
far, whilit he was forming and eſtabliſhing his go- 
vernment was indeed at firſt injurious to thoſe who 
oppoſed him; but as ſoon as he had got every 
thing in his power; it appeared that the tyranny 
was rather nominal than real, ſince no cruel or ty- 
rannical action could be charged upon him. On 
the contrary, he made it evident, that the neceſſity 
, of affairs requiring a monar oh; Providence had 
committed the cure of the diſtempers of the ſtate to 
him who was the ableſt and gentleſt phyſician. 
Accordingly the common people immediately re- 
gretted his loſs, and were implacably enraged againſt 
Gioſe who killed him. On the contrary, Dion was 

iel 
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chiefly accuſed and reproached by the citizens for 
having let Dionyſius eſcape, and for not having 
dug up the former tyrant's grave. . 

As to their military exploits, Dion was a com- 
mander without fault, improving to the utmoſt 
thoſe counſels which he himſelf gave, and, where 
others failed, happily correcting and repairing the 
errour. Whereas Brutus ſhowed. a weakneſs of 
conduct in coming to a ſecond engagement when 
all was at ſtake; and when he had loſt it, he knew 
not hew to find any reſource, but grew heartleſs 
and diſpirited, and had not, like Pompey, the cou- 
rage to make head againſt fortune, though he had 
ſtill ground enough to rely on his troops, and his 
fleet made him abſolute maſter at ſea, 

The greateſt reproach that is thrown upon Bru» 
tus is, that though he owed his own life to Cæſar's 
favour, and had obtained from him the pardon of 
all his fellow-priſoners for whom he interceded, 
that though he was treated by him as a friend, and 
received from him particular marks of honeur and 
eſteem, yet, notwithſtanding all this, he with his 
own hands aſſaſſinated him. Nothing like this 
could be objected againſt Dion, On' the contrary, 
as he was Dionyſius's relation and friend, he aſſiſt- 
ed him in his government, and was uſeful to him; 
but when he was driven from his. country, wrong- 


ed in his wife, and deprived of his eſtate, he open- 
ly entered upon a war, in itſelf both juſt and ho- 


nourable. | [3 6061 

But even this circumſtance, if conſidered in an- 
other view, will prove to the advantage of Brutus. 
For the chief glory of both conſiſts in their hatred 
of tyrants, and abhorrence of their wickedneſs. 
This was pure and fincere in Brutus; for he had 


— ” 


no private quarrel with Cæſar, but expoſed him- 


ſelt to danger, merely for the liberty of his country. 
The other, had he not been perſonally injured, 
had not fought, This is plain from Flato's epiſtles, 

1 where 
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where it is ſhown, that he did not forſake the 
court, but was baniſhed from it, and in conſe- 
quence of his expulſion made war upon Dionyſius. 
Beſides, the conſideration of the public good re- 
conciled Brutus to Pompey, and of an enemy made 
him a friend; and the ſame conſideration made 
him Cæſar's enemy; ſo that he propoſed for his 
enmity and his friendſhip no other meaſure and 
rule but juſtice. Dion was very ſerviceable to 
Dionyſius whilſt in favour; but the moment he 
was in diſgrace he grew angry, and took up arms 
againſt him. For which reaſon his friends were 
not all of them fatisfied with his undertaking, 
fearing leſt having overcome- Dionyſius, he might 
ſeize the government into his own hands, and de- 
lude the people by ſome milder and more popular 
name than that of tyranny. Burt as for Brutus, his 
very enemies confeſſed, that, of all thoſe who con- 
ſpired againſt Cæſar, he was the only perſon, who 
from the beginning to the end had no other view 
than to reſtore to the Romans their ancient form of 
government, | Ee 
Befide this, the attempt againſt Dionyſius was by no 
means equal to that againſt Cæſar. For of all thoſe 
Hr - who were familiarly converſant with Dionyſius, 
1 there was not one but deſpiſed him for ſpending all 
mr His time in drinking, gaming, and debauchery, 
| Whereas it was an argument of a ſpirit that was a 
ſtranger to fear, to entertain ſo much as a thought 
| againſt Cæſar, and not to ſtand in awe of the great 
b abilities and experience, the vaſt power and un- 
parallelled good fortune of a man, the bare men- 
tion of whoſe name ſtruck ſuch terrour into the 
kings of Parthia and india as perpetually diſturbed 
their ſſumbers. Accordingly Dion no ſooner ap- 
ared in Sicily, but thouſands ran in to him, and 
joined him againſt Dionyſius; whereas the renown 
of Cæſar, even when dead, gave heart to his friends: 
and his very name ſo dignified the perſon 14-7 wr 
5 x ume 
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Famed it, chat from an inſignificant boy he foon be- 
came the chief of the Romans; it being a kind of 
charm which he uſed againſt the enmity and the 
power of Antony. 1 uh 8 5 


hut if it be objected, that it coſt Dion great 
I trouble and many difficulties to overcome the ty- 
rant, whereas Brutus flew Cæſar naked and un- 


provided ; this ſhows conſummate policy and con- 
duct in thoſe who could contrive that a man fo 
guarded and fortified ſhould be taken naked and 


unprovided. For it was not on a ſudden, nor a- 


lone, nor with a few, that he fell upon and killed 
Cæſar; but after the plot had been long concerted, 
and intruſted to a great many perſons, not one of 
whom deceived him: for he either diſcerned the 
beſt men at the firſt view, or by confiding in them, 
made them good, Whereas Dion confided in men 
of ill principles; ſo that he either choſe them in- 
judiciouſly, or elſe they grew worſe after he had 
engaged them, becauſe he did not know how to 
make a right uſe of them; neither of which is the 
property of a wiſe man. Accordingly Plato ſevere- 
ly reproves him in his letters for making choice of 
ſuch for his friends, as in the end were the cauſe 
of his ruin. 

Dion had no honours paid him after his death; 


whereas Brutus was honourably buried even by his 


enemy Antony; and Cæſar allowed of the public 
marks of reſpe& that were ſhown him by others, 
as appears by the following inſtance. A ſtatue of 
Brutus had been ere&ed at Milan, a town in Gallia 
Cifalpina, Some time after Cæſar going through 
that place, obſerved the ſtatue, which was of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip, and ſtrongly reſembled the 


original; he then paſted on, but preſently ſtopping, 


he, in the preſence of many who accompanied him, 
called the magiſtrates before him, and told them 
that their town had roten the league, and harboured one 
F his enemies, At firſt the magiſtrates, as it may 

VoL. VI. L eaſily 
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eaſily be imagined, denied the fact, and not know- 
ing what he meant looked upon one another with 
great ſurpriſe, He then pointing to the ſtatue, 
aſked them with a frown, /s not that my enemy who 
fands there ? At theſe words the magiſtrates being 
Fill more aſtoniſhed ſtood filent. But Cæſar 
ſmiling, commended the Gauls for their conſtancy 
to their friends, though in adverſity, and com- 
manded that the ſtatue ſhould remain where it 
as. T2 , ETC, | 8 6 ra 1. for; 


ARTAXERXES *. 


HE firſt of the Perſian kings who bore the 

name of Artaxerxes, was diſtinguiſhed above 
other princes for his goodneſs and magnanimity, 
and was ſurnamed Longimanus, becauſe his right 


hand was longer than his left. He was the ſon of 


Xerxes. The ſecond, whole life I am now wri- 
ting, and who for his extraordinary memory was 
ſtyled Mnemon, was his grandſon by his daughter 
Paryſatis. Darius had four ſons by Paryſatis, the 
eldeſt Artaxerxes, the next Cyrus, and two younger 
than theſe, Oſtanes and. Oxathres. Cyrus received 
his name from the ancient Cyrus; and they fay that 
he had his name from the ſun, which in the Perſian 


language is called Cyrus. Artaxerxes was at firſt called 


Arſicas, though Dinon ſays his firſt name was Oartes. 
But it is highly improbable, that Cteſias + (though o- 
therwiſe he has filled his book with a medley of in- 


We are now come to the end. of all the parallel lives that remain 
of Plutarch. The four which follow, and conclude this great work, 
are of another kind, being quite diſtinct from each other. Plutarch 


. Wrote many others in the ſame manner, viz, the lives of Auguſtus, 


Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, Vitellius, Hercules, Heſiod, Pindar, Dat-. 
phantus, and Ariſtomenes. ö 


+ This Cteſias was born at Cnidos, and wrote a hiſtory of the Per- 
fan and Aſſyrian affaiis. 
5 L 2 credible 
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credible and ſenſeleſs fables) ſhould be ignorant of 


the name of the king, as he was phyſician to him, 
his wife, his mother, and children. 

Cyrus, even from his infancy, ſeemed to be of a 
violent and impetuous nature; Artaxerxes, on the 
contrary, appeared moderate and gentle in his diſ- 
poſition and behaviour. He married a beautiful 
and virtuous woman with the conſent of his pa- 
rents; but he kept her afterwards againſt their in- 


clination. For King Darius having put her brother 


to death, was projecting how to deſtroy her like- 
wiſe. But Arſicas interceded for her with his mo- 
ther, and at laſt by his tears perſuaded her to con- 
ſent that his wife ſhould neither be put to death, 
nor divorced from him. However, Cyrus was the 
queen's favourite fon, and him ſhe was deſirous. 
to ſettle on the throne. Wherefore Darius be- 
ing taken dangeroufly ill, ſhe recalled her fon from 


his government in Lydia; and he returned to 


court, full of hopes, that by her means he ſhould 
be declared his Ether ſucceſſor in the empire. 
For Paryfatis urged this ſpecious plea in his behalf, 
which Xerxes, by the advice of Demaratus had for- 
merly made uſe of, hat ſbe had brought forth Ar/icas 
when her huſband was a ſubjeft, but Cyrus when he was. 
a king, Notwithſtanding this ſhe could not prevail 
with Darius; ſo that the eldeſt ſon was declared 


king under the name of Artaxerxes, and Cyrus was 
confirmed in his government of Lydia, and the. 


maritime provinces, _ 


Soon after the death of Darius, the new king ſet 


out from his capital for the city of Paſargade *, in 


order to be conſecrated as king by the prieſts of 


Perſia. In that city is a temple of a goddeſs, who 


* This city was built by Cyrus the Gre:t, who granted it many 
privileges, becauſe in that place he defeated Aſtyages, and acquired 
the crown as the fruit of his victory. Ptolemy calls it Paſacarta, It 
is now called by the inhabitants Darabegard, and by the Arabs Vala- 
ſegard. | ; | 38 
13 preſides 
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preſides over war, and who perhaps is the ſame 
with Minerva. The perſon who is to be conſe- 
crated enters into this temple, where he diveſts him- 
ſelf of his own robe, and puts on that which was 
worn by Cyrus the Firſt before he obtained the 
crown; then he eats a lump of figs, chaws ſome 
turpentine, and drinks a draught of four milk ; to 
which if any other rites are added, they are un-- 


known to all but thoſe who perform them. Juſt as, 


Artaxerxes was- diſpoſing himſelf for the perform- 
ance of this ceremony, TI iſaphernes arrived, and 
brought with him a prieſt, who had been preceptor: 
to Cyrus in his infancy, had taught. him-the doc- 
trine of the Magi, and was more concerned than: 
any when his pupil was excluded from the throne... 
For this reaſon his.veracity. was the leſs queſtioned, 
when he accuſed Cyrus of having formed-a deſign 
to lie in wait for his brother in the temple, to fall 
upon him as he was pulling off his robe, and aſſaſſi- 
nate him. Some affirm that he was apprehended. 
upon this accuſation, others that he had. entered. 
the temple, and was pointed.out there by the prieſt, 
as he lay concealed.. But when they were going to- 
put him to death, his mother claſped him in her 
arms, covered: him with her hair, and joined his- 
neck cloſe to her own, and by her lamentations, 


tears, and entreaties, obtained his pardon, and got 


kim remanded back to his government. But he was 


much diflatisfied with. his fituation there, and for- 


getting his brother's mercy towards him, thought 
only of the affront put upon him when he was ta- 
ken prifoner, ſo that his reſentment made him more 
eager to obtain the kingdom than before, Some 
ſay he revolted from his brother, becauſe he had 
not a revenue proportionable to the daily. expenſe 
he was at in the ſupport of his family. But this is 
abſurd. For had he had nothing elſe, yet he had 


a mother who was ready to ſupply him with what- 


ever he could deſire. Befides, what greater evidence 
* 3 can 
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can there be of his immenſe wealth, than the num * 
ber of foreign troops, which, as we are informed 75 
by Xenophon, he maintained in ſeveral paris by the 1 
means of his friends? For, the better to conceal 
his preparations, he did not keep his forces in one 
body, but had his emiſſaries abroad, who under 
ſeveral pretences liſted foreign ſoldiers into his ſer- ls 
vice. In the mean time Paryſatis, who reſided 
Ly 


conſtantly at court with the king her ſon, removed 
all his jealouſies, whilſt Cyrus on his part wrote in 
moſt ſubmiſſive terms to Artaxerxes, ſometimes ſo- 
liciting him for ſome favour, and at others recri- 
minating on I ifaphernes *, as if all his deſigns were 
againſt him, and he was the only object of his envy. 
Beſides, there was a natural dilatorineſs in the king, | 
which was miſtaken by many for clemency. And 1 
indeed in the beginning of his reign he ſeemed to 
imitate the gentleneſs of the firſt Artaxerxes, being , 
kind and affable to all who approached him, and 1 
liberal to profuſeneſs in the diſtribution of honours 1 
and rewards to the deſerving; and even the pus 
niſhmeyts he inflicted were never attended with re- [ 
proach and inſult. In the intercourſe of gifts he 
feemed equally pleaſed with thoſe who offered 


them to him, as with thoſe who received them |: 
from him. When he gave, it was in the moſt | 
graceful and obliging manner ; nor was there any 1 


thing, however inconſiderable, offered to him, 
which he did not kindly accept; inſomuch, that 
when one Omiſes had preſented him with a pome- 
granate of a very extraordinary ſize, By Mithras, 

{aid he, this man, were he intruſted with it, world 
ſoon turn a ſmall city into a great one, Another time, 

when he was upon a journey, ſome offered him one 
thing, ſome another; and a certain poor labourer, 
having got nothing in readineſs to preſent to him, 


He had taken from him all the principal towns in his province 
of Tonia, except Miletus, which he was then beſieging. This helped 


to impoſe upon Artaxerxes, who believed the levies Cyrus was making 
/ were deſigned againſt Tiſaphernes, * 


ran 


, 
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ran to the river ſide, and taking up ſome water in 
his hands preſented him with that. Artaxerxes was 


ſo well pleaſed, that he ſent him a golden cup, and 


a thouſand Darici in return. When Euclidas the 


Lacedæmonian had ſaid many inſolent things to 


him, he ſent him this meſſage by the captain of his 


guards, Thou haſt liberty to ſpeab to the king what thou 


wilt, but the king has it in his power not only to ſpeak, but 
do what he pleaſes. One day as he was hunting, Tiri-- 
bazus ſhowed him a large rent in his robe; and when 


the king aſked him what he would adviſe him to do 


on that occaſion, he anſwered, Put on another, and 
give me that; It ſhall be jo, ſaid the king, I give it thee, 
but at the ſame time charge thee never to wear it, Ti- 
ribazus paid no regard to this injunction, (not that 
he was a bad man, but only fimple and wrong- 


headed), but put it on immediately, and added 
beſides ſuch jewels and ornaments of gold as the 
queens of Perſia only had a right to wear. All the 
court. were provoked at this inſult, for it was ex- 
preſsly contrary to law; but the king only laughed 
at him, and told him, Thou haſt my leave to wear 


thoſe golden toys as a woman, and the robe of ſlate as a 
madman. __ : 


it had always been the cuſtom for none to ſit 
down to eat with the king beſide his mother and 
wife, the former being placed above, the other be- 
low him ; but Artaxerxes invited alſo to his table 
his two younger brothers, Oſtanes and Oxathres, 


But the chariot of his wife Statira preſented the 


Perſians with the moſt pleaſing ſight, being always 
drawn with its curtains open; fo that the women 
of the country were allowed to ſalute and approach 


ber. Theſe things endeared his government to the 


people. Yet ſome buſy, factious men, who de- 


lighted in innovations, pretended that Syrus, being 
a a man of a great ſpirit, an excellent warriour, and 


a generous maſter, was in thoſe circumſtances 


more defirable, and that the largeneſs of their 


Em- 


pire 
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pire abſolutely required a daring and ambitious 
prince. Wherefore Cyrus relying upon the diſpo- 


fition the court was in towards him, as much as up- 
on the good -will of thoſe in the maritime provin- 
ces where he commanded, reſolved upon the war. 
In the firſt place, he wrote to the Lacedæmonians, 
deſiring them to aſſiſt him, and to ſupply him with 
ſome ſoldiers, aſſuring them that to the foot he 


would give horſes, and to the horſemen chariots; 


that upon thoſe who had farms he would beſtow villa- 
ges, and that thoſe who were lords of villages ſhould 
receive cities. Lo all this he added, that the pay of 
the ſoldiers ſhould not be counted, but meaſured out 
to them, At the fame time ſpeaking very extrava. 


gantly of himſelf, he ſaid that he had a greater 


foul, was a better philoſopher, underſtood- more 
of the doctrines of the Magi, and could drink and 
bear more wine than his brother Artaxerxes. He 
faid further, that his brother was timorous and effe- 
minate, that he could not fir ſteadily on his horſe 
When hunting, nor in his chariot when in action. 
The Lacedzmonians, upon reading his- letters, ſent 
a Scytale to Cliarchus, commanding him to pay an 


abſolute obedience to Cyrus's orders, Cyrus there- 


fore marched againſt the king, having under his 
conduct a numerous army. of barbarians, - and but 
little leſs than thirteen thouſand ſtipendiary Gre- 
cians. He {ometimes afligned one cauſe, and ſome- 
times another for his expedition. Y et the true rea- 
ſon lay not long concealed, for I iſaphernes went to 
the king in per ſon to declare it. This occaſioned a 


great tumult in the court; Paryſatis bore the chief 
blame of the enterpriſe, and all her friends were 


ſuſpected and accuſed. But the perſon who gave her 


the moſt uneaſineſs was Statira, Who being deeply 


afflicted at this war, gried out, here now are your 


promuſes? Where are your interceſſions, by which having 


-faved him who aitempted the liſe of his brother, you have 


-kindled this. war, and plunged us into ſuch calamities,? - 


Paryſatis, 


— 
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Paryfatis, who was naturally violent in her anger 
and implacably revengeful,. ſo hated Statira for 
theſe expreſſions, that the contrived to deſtroy her. 
Dinon the hiſtorian tells us that her deſign was ex- 
ecuted during the war; but Cteſias affirms that it 
was ſome time after; and it is not likely that he 
ſhould be ignorant of this, as he was an eye-witnels. 
of every thing that paſſed at that court; nor had 

he any reaſon to falſify in relating the time when. 
this happened, though upon other occaſions he fre- 
quently ſwerves from the truth, and fills. his. hiſtory - 
with the moſt fabulous and extravagant accounts. I 
ſhall therefore relate this in the order in which 1 
has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his marck;. tidings were 
brought him from all parts that che king was not 
in haſte to come to action, but determined to wait 
in the heart of Perſia, till his forces were collected 
from all parts of his dominions. And though he 
had cauſed a trench to be dug acroſs the flat coun- 
try ten fathom wide, and as many deep *, and ex- 
tending in length four hundred furlongs, yet he ſuf- 
fered Cyrus to pals it, and to continue his march 
towards Babylon. We are told that I iribazus was 
the firſt who ventured to. repreſent to him that he 
ought not to decline a battle, nor to abandon Me- 
dia, Babylon, and Suſa, and hide himſelf in Perſia, 
fince he had an army far more numerous. than that 
of the enemy, and ten thouſand ſatrapæ, and other 


officers, all of them ſuperiour to inn both in 


courage and conduct. 

| Theſe words made the king reſolve upon 
ing; and on a ſudden he appeared at the head of 
an army of nine hundred thouſand men, all well- 


diſciplined and prepared for action. This extreme- 


ly ſtartled and ſurpriſed. the rebels, who had ſuch a 
confidence in themſelves, and contempt of their e- 


“ Kenophon yy that this trench was five ſathom wide and three 
_— 


nemies, 
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nemies, that they marched in great confuſion and 
even without their arms; and it was with great dif- 


ficulty that Cyrus could draw them up in order of 


battle, which however was at laſt executed, though 
in a very noiſy and tumultuous manner. The king 
in the mean time led on his men leifurely, and in 


great ſilence. This fight very much ſurpriſed the 


Grecians, who expected to have found nothing but 


diſorder and confuſion in ſo great a multitude, and 


to have ſeen them furiouſly ſpringing forward with 
ſtrange and: hideous outcries. Artaxerxes very ju- 
diciouſly covered the front of his phalanx which 
was oppoſite to the Grecians with the ſtrongeſt of 


his armed chariots, that by the fierceneſs of their 


onſet they might cut down. their ranks. before they 
came to cloſe combat. 

Many hiſtorians have given us a ieder of 
this action; but no one with ſo much force as Xe- 


nophon, who almoſt repreſents it before our eyes, 


and deſeribes it with ſuch clearneſs, that the reader 


is as ſenſibly affected as if he himſelf was engaged, 


and ſhared in the danger. It muſt therefore be the 


utmoſt folly to attempt a narration of it after him; 


ſo that I ſhall content myſelf with relating ſome 
particulars worthy to be mentioned, which he has 
forgotten or omitted. The place in which the two 
armies engaged was called Cunaxa, and was about 
five hundred furlongs diſtant from Babylon. A 
little before the fight Clearchus adviſed Cyrus not 
to expoſe his perſon, but retire behind the Mace- 
donians *; upon which Cyrus is ſaid to have re- 
plied, I hat advice is this. thou. giveſt me, Clearchus ? 


Auſt I. at the fame time that I am aiming at the ting. 8 


hows ſhaw myſelf unworthy of it? 1 5 5 
Cyrus committed a great errour in U ruſbing bead - 
long into the midſt of danger without any precau- 


tion; and Clearchus was guilty of another as great, 


* As no writer mentions the Macedonians as being concerned in 
this bass ſame. conjecture that we ſhould read Lacedæmonians. 
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if not greater, when, inſtead of drawing up his 
Grecians againſt the main body of the enemy where 
the king ſtood, he joined his right wing to the river 
for fear of being ſurrounded. For if he had no- 
thing elſe in view but his own ſafety, and was prin- 
cipally concerned not to receive any hurt himſelf, 
he ought to have kept at home, But after a march 
of ten thouſand furlongs from'the ſea to the plains 
of Babylon, which he had voluntarily undertaken 
only that he might ſettle Cyrus on the throne, now 
to draw up his men, not in a place where he might 
be able to defend his general whoſe pay he received, 
but where he might engage at eaſe, and with ſafety, 
was to act like one who was ſo ſhocked at the ſenſe 
of the preſent danger, as to abandon all concern 
about the main enterpriſe, and forget the very end 
and deſign of his expedition, For it is certain 
from the event, that none of thoſe who were poſted 
near the king's perſon would have ſtood the Gre- 
cians if they had charged them; and if they had 
been broken, and the king either ſlain, or put to 
flight, Cyrus muſt have been conquerour, and his 
victory would have procured him the crown. And 
therefore Clearchus is more to be condemned for 
his caution which proved the. deſtruction of Cyrus, 
than Cyrus himſelf for his raſhneſs. For if the 
king dimſelf had been to make choice of a place for 
the Grecians, where it would be leaſt in their power 
to hurt him, he could not have choſen one 
more proper than that which was at ſuch a di- 

ſtance from him, and from that part of the arm 
where he fought, that he knew not of the de- 
feat of his own troops near the river, and Cyrus 
fell before he could receive any benefit from the 
victory of Clearchus. Cyrus indeed before the 
battle knew very well what meaſures were proper 
_ be taken, and accordingly ordered Clearchus to 

e in the centre, where the king was poſted ; 

bu pu Clears ruined all, though he had aflured 
im 


. . 


full of indignation, ſaid to ſome who were n 
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nim that he would do every ane for the beſt. For 


the Grecians ſoon overthrew the Barbarians witk 


whom they engaged, and purſued them a great 


way. Cyrus being mounted on a headſtrong un- 


ruly horſe called Paſacus, was met, as Cteſias relates 


it, by Artagerſes general of the Cadufians, who fee» 
ing him at a diſtance galloped up to him, crying a- 
loud, O thou moſt wicked and ſenſeleſs wretch, who art 
a reproach to the name of Cyrus, the moſt auguſt and ho- 
nourable of all names among the Perſians; 'thou haſt en- 
paged theſe vile Grecians in a fatal expedition, promſmg 
them the plunder of thy country, and hoping to deſtroy thy 
foverergn and brother, who bas millio s of ſervants about 
him more valiant than thyſelf, as thou ſhalt ſoon find; 
for here ſhalt thou this inſtant loſe thy head, before thou 
haft ſo much as beheld the face of the king. At theſe 
words he threw his javelin at him with all his 
force; but it made no impreſſion upon his armour ; 
however the violence of the blow was ſo great, that 
It made him ſtagger as he fat on his horſe: but as 
Artagerſes was turning his horſe about, Cyrus aimed 
his javelin at him fo ſucceſsfully, that it pierced his 

neck near the collar-bone. That Artagerſes was 


lain by Cyrus, is acknowledged by almoſt all the hi- 
ſtorians. But as for the death of Cyrus, ſince Xe- 


nophon ſays very little of it, becauſe he was not 


upon the ſpot when it happened, it will not be a- 


miſs to relate here the manner of it as it is repre- 


ſented by Dinon, and then ſubjoin the account of 


of it as we find it in Cteſias. 


Dinon tells us that immediately upon this death of 


Artagerſes, ' Cyrus having violently attacked the 
vanguard of Artaxerxes, wounded his horſe, and 
diſmounted him; but Tiribazus immediately mount- 


ed him on ahothes horſe,” and ſaid to him, Sir, re- 


member this day, whith ought never to be forgotten. Cy> 
rus attacked the king a ſecond time, and again diſ- 
mounted him: but at the third charge, the king | 


him, 
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him, I had better die than ſuffer this; and making up 


to Cyrus, who was blindly ruſhing into a ſhower of 


the enemy's darts, he wounded him with his javelin 
% at the ſame time that he was aflaulted from every 


quarter. Thus fell Cyrus, as ſome ſay, by the 
blow he received from the king; but, according to 
others, he was flain by a Carian ſoldier, to whom 
the king, in recompenſe of that action, granted the 
privilege of bearing a golden cock on the point of 
his ſpear at the head of the army. For the Per- 
ſians call the Carians cocks, becauſe of the creſts 
with waich they adorn their helmets, | 
Cteſias's account, which I have conſiderably a- 
bridged, is this. After Cyrus had flain Artagerſes, 
he rode up towards the king, and the king advan- 
ced to meet him, neither of them ſpeaking a word. 
Arizus, a friend of Cyrus, firſt attacked the king, 


-without wounding him. Then the king threw his 


javelin at Cyrus; but it miſſed him, and, killed 
Tiſaphernes, a brave man and faithful ſervant of 


Cyrus. Upon this Cyrus directed his javelin a- 


gainſt his brother; the weapon pierced his cuiraſs, 
entered two fingers deep into his breaſt, and made 
him tumble from off his horſe. This terrified his 
troops, who immediately fled, Thefking, as ſoon 


as he recovered from his fall, retired with a few of 


his followers, among whom was Cteſias, to a little 
hill not far off, where he repoſed himſelf, But 
Cyrus's horſe being high mettled, carried him a 
great way into the midſt of his enemies, the ap- 
proaching night rendering it difficult for them to 
know him, or his followers to find him. However, 
being fluſhed with victory, and withal naturally 
bold and violent, he paſſed through them, erying 
out in the Perfian language, Make way, ye ſlaves. 
As he repeated theſe words many times, moſt of 
them made way for him out of reſpect. But his 
tiara happening to fall from his head, a young Per- 
ſian named Mithridates who was running by, 
l M Vwounded 
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wounded him with his javelin in the temple near 
his eye, without knowing who he was. His wound 


bled ſo faſt that he was immediately ſeized with a 


dizzineſs, and fell in a ſwoon from his horſe, 


which having loſt his. rider ran up and down the 
field at large ; but a perſon belonging to him who 
had wounded Cyrus, found the: furniture upon 
the ground, and took it up all ſtained with blood. 

When Cyrus began to recover from his fit, the 
few eunuchs who attended him endeavoured to 
mount him upon another horſe, ' and ſo to convey 
him ſafe away; but finding himſelf in no condition 
to get on horſeback, he thought it better to walk, 
whilſt his cunuchs taking him by each arm ſup- 
ported him. His head was ſtill ſtunned with the 
blow, and he ſtaggered at every ſtep he took. 
However he imagined himſelf victorious, as he heard 
the fugitives from every ſide calling Cyrus King, and 
crying out for quarter. _ 


In the mean time ſome . a miſerable 
crew who followed the royal army, where they 


gained a livelihood from the meaneſt employments, 
happened to mix with thoſe who were attending 
Cyrus, thinking them their friends. But having 
at laſt perceived the red cloathing which his ſoldiers 
wore, they found they were got among their ene- 


\ 


mies; for the king's ſoldiers wore white. One of 


theſe had the boldneſs to ſtrike him with his ſpear 
behind, without knowing who he was. The weapon 
piercing his ham cut the ſinew, ſo that he fell down 
immediately, and in his fall daſhing his wounded 
temple againſt a ſtone, expired that moment, This 
is Cteſias's account, wherein he ſeems to hack Cyrus 
to death with a blunt knife, and to have much ado 
to kill him at laſt. 

Cyrus was juſt expired when Artafyr as, who was 
nes ihe eye of the king, paſſed that way on horſe- 

back. 


* The 1 monarchs had a et of min {ers, v ho were called the 
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pack. He knew the eunuchs 4 and ſeeing them 
weeping and lamenting, he addrefſed himſelf to 


him whom he took to be the moſt faithful to his 


maſter, and ſaid, Tell me, Pariſcas, over whoſe body 


art thou thus lamenting? O Artaſyras, replied the 


eunuch, ſee you not that Cyrus is dead? Artalyras was 
greatly ſurpriſed; and having ſpoken to the eunuch 
in a kind and encouraging manner, he bid him 
take care of the carpſe, and immediately rode full - 
ſpeed to Artaxerxes, who began to think his affairs 
in a deſperate condition, and was ready to faint 


with thirſt as well as from the anguiſh of his wound, 


when Artaſyras came up, and with an air of tri- 
umph told him that he had ſeen Cyrus dead. The 


king at firſt was inpatient to ſee the dead body 


himſelf, and accerdingly commanded Artaſyras to 


conduct him to it; But when he obſerved a ge- 


neral conſternation ſpread around, and it was cre- 


dibly reported that the Grecians had prevailed on 


their fide, that they were in purſuit of thoſe who 


fled, and put all to the ſword, Hhe-refolved to ſend 
out a ſtronger party to inquire into the truth of 
what Artaſyras had told him. Accordingly thirty 


men went with torches in their hands for that pur- 


poſe. In the mean time he being almoſt expiring 
for want of ſomething to allay his thirſt, Satibar- 
zanes one of his. eunuchs ran up and down in 


ſearch of water; for the place where they were 


afforded none, and they were at a great diſtance 
from their camp. After a long ſearch, he at laſt 


eyes of the-king, and. whoſe. buſineſs it was to report to him whatever 
they ſaw in his dominions ; and others were called zhe ears of the king, 
becauſe the / informed Him of whatever they heard. Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
of this in the fixteen;h chapter of the third book of his politics. It 
is abſurd, ſays he, * to think that one man can ſee more with two 
eyes, hear more with two ears, and do more with two hands and two 
feet than many men together. For this reaſon we find thoſe monarchs 
provide themſelves with many. eyes, many ears, many feet, and mano 
hands, and aſſociate to them thoſe whom they find well affected to 
their perſons, and their country, &c.” Ariſtophanes ridicules this 
title of the eye of the king, in * Acharnenſes, act 1. ſe, ii. and ii. 
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luckily met with one of thoſe poor Caunian flaves, 
who had in a dirty leathern bottle about four pints 3 
of foul ſtinking water; this he took and carried to 
the king, who drank it all up. The eunuch aſked 
him, M he did not find it a nauſecus potion; but the 
King ſwore by the gods, that no wine, nor the pureſt 1 
water was: ever fo pleaſant to him. And if, ſaid he, ; 
I. ſhould not be able to find the man who gave it thee, and | 
reward him, I pray the gods to make him rich and pro- 
ſperous. No ſooner had he ſaid this, but his thirty ' | 
meſſengers arrived with joy and triumph in their 4 
looks, bringing him the tidings of his unexpected- , 
good fortune, And now being encouraged by the 4 
great number of his ſoldiers who flocked to him, 
he deſcended into the plain by the light of an infi- 
nite number of flambeaux. As ſoon as he was 
come to the place where the corpſe of his brother 
lay, and the right hand and head were cut off ac- 
cording to the law of the Perſians, he commanded 
the head to be brought to him; and holding it by 
| the hair, which was long and buſhy, he ſhowed it. 
i to his men, who were ſtill wavering and flying. 
| Z They were all aſtoniſhed at the ſight, and paid 
im their adorations. He, now in a very ſhort 
| time collected about him a body of ſeventy thou- 
3 ſand men, and returned with them to the camp. 
1 Cteſias writes, that Artaxerxes had not in that 
i engagement above four hundred thouſand men. 
AN But Dinon.and Xenophon make the number much. 
| greater. As to the number of the flain, Cteſias 
it ſays that the accounts given in of them to the king 
lf made them amount to no more than nine thouſand, 
N though they appeared to him to be no leſs than 
* twenty; but this article is ſubject to controverſy. 
Fi TThat which Cteſias adds, that he was ſent by the 
0 king with Phayllus the Zacynthian, and ſome o- 
N thers to the Grecians, is a notorious falſity. For 
XMMMenophon knew very well that Cteſias was in the 
i l King's ſervice, for he mentions him, and plainly 


appears 
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ears to have read his hiſtory. It is not there- 


* likely that if Cteſias had been ſent to the 


Greeks on the part of the king, and had been em- 
ployed in ſo important a ſervice, Xenophon would 
have omitted his name any more than that of Pha- 
yllus. , But Cteſias (as it is evident) being ſtrangely 
vain- glorious, and a great favourer of the Lacedæ- 
monians and Clearchus, never fails in his narrative 
to aſſume to himſelf ſome province which gives him 
an opportunity of ſpeaking many things to the ad- 
vantage of Clearchus and Lacedemon.. 

When the battle was over, Artaxerxes ſent many 
magnificent preſents to the ſon of Artagerſes who 
had been ſlain by Cyrus. He conferred likewiſe 
high honours upon Cteſias and others; and having 
found out the Caunian, Who gave him the bottle 
of water, he made him of a poor obſcure man a 
perſon of great wealth and dignity. As for the 
puniſhments- he. inflicted upon delinquents, there 


was a kind of harmony betwixt them and the 


crimes, He ordered that one Arbaces a Mede, hh 
during the fight had deſerted to Cyrus, and after 
his death returned back. to his poſt in the army, 
ſhould take up a whore ſtark naked, and carry her 


upon his ſhoulders. a whole day about the market- 


place, therein condemning him for cowardice and 36 
effeminacy, rather than for treaſon and malignity;. 


Another, beſide having deſerted, falſely pretended 


that he had killed two of the enemy: whereupon 
the king ordered' his tongue to be bored through _ 


with three awls.. 


As he verily believed that he had ſlain Cyrus 


with his own hand, and was defirous that all the 
world ſhould believe and ſay ſo too, he ſent very 
rich preſents to Mithridates, who firſt wounded 
' him, and ordered thoſe by whom they were ſent to 
tell him, The king has honoured thee with theſe preſents, 


becauſe when thou hadj? found the trappings belonging to 
the horſe of Cyrus,. thou broughteſt them to him. And 
M. 3 when 
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when the Carian, who gave Cyrus that wound in 
the ham, which immediately occaſioned his death, 
ſued likewiſe for his reward, the king granted it, 
and commanded thoſe who carried it to him, to 
ſay in his name, The king. makes thee a preſent of this 
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3 for being the ſecond. meſſenger of the good nerus; for Ar- 
l [ taſyras was the firſt who brought him an account of the 
|| death of Cyrus, and thou the ſecond. As for Mithri- 
1 dates, he retired in diſcontent and filence. But 
i | the unfortunate Carian, by an indiſcretion common 


= - in weak minds, ſuffering himſelf to be ſo tranſport- 
= ed by the rich preſents he had received, as to form 
more aſpiring wiſhes and aim at honours far above 


'Vi him, was not content to take the gifts as a recom- 
\] penſe for his. good news, but giving way to his ill 
| humour, loudly exclaimed and protefted that he, 


and only he, had killed Cyrus, and complained of 

| the great injuſtice the king did him in depriving 
1 bim of the glory. The king, being informed of 
'  this,, was ſo highly exaſperated, that he ordered 
11 him to be beheaded. The queen-mother hap» 
| pening to be preſent at that time, ſaid, Do not diſ- 
charge this wile Carian upon ſuch eaſy terms; but leave 
it to me to infiift ſuch a puniſhment as his inſolence de- 
ſerves. When the king had delivered him up to. 

3 Paryſatis, the charged the executioners to ſeize him 
| _ * and ſtretch him upon the rack for ten days, then to 
pluck out his eyes, and drop melted braſs into.his. 

tr ears till he expired. | > bert SH T5: 
ii | VMitbridates alſo, within a ſhort time after, mi- 
| erably periſhed by his own folly. ' For being in- 
It! vited to a feaſt where the eunuchs of the king and 
18} the queen-mother were preſent, he came drefled in 
the robe and other ornaments with which the king 
| had preſented him. When they were at table, and 
| | began to grow warm with wine, Paryſatis's chief 

| 1 ceunuch ſaid, 4þ Mithridates how beautiful is this 
robe !] how fine thoſe chains and bracelets! and how mag- 

{ nificent is that ſcimitar! How happy has the king made 
2 : Ss thee ! 
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thee ! Thou art the admiration and envy of all that ſee 
thee, Mithridates, who was already drunk, replied, 


I hat fignify theſe, Sparamixes? I that day performed 


| ſervice which deſerved much more valuable and magnifi-- 
cent preſents,” At theſe words Sparamixes ſmiling, 


ſaid, 1 do not ſpeak to thee out of envy, good Mithrida= 
tes, but ſince, as the Greeks ſay, in wane there. is truth, 
let me aſe thee freely, Was it ſuch a magnificent exten 
zo find the trappings of Cyrus's horſe, and carry them to 
the king © This he ſaid not. becauſe he was ignorant 
of the truth, but that he might provoke him to 
ſpeak his mind. before witneſſes. Accordingly this. 
reproach. irritated. the vanity of the man, who was. 
now likewiſe rendered more talkative and raſh than 
uſual by the wine he had drunk ; wherefore, being 
no longer maſter of his tongue, he replied, You may 
talk what you pleaſe of horſe-trappings, and ſuch non 
ſenſe, but I tell you plainly that by this hand Cyrus fell, 


For did not throw a random dart at him, like Arta- 


gerſes,. but ſtruck him with my javelin near the eye in his 
temple, and that with fo. much force, that it penetrated 


into his head, ſo that T-brought him to the ground, and of 
that ſingle wound he died. All who were at table fore- 


ſaw the unfortunate deſtiny of Mithridates, and 
turned their eyes upon the ground; but he who 
gave the entertainment ſaid to him, Come, Aitbri- 
dates, let us now eat and drink, and let us adore the for- 
tune of the hing, without meddling with points which are 
fo far above us. 

Soon after the cunuch went and: acquainted. Pa- 
ryſatis with all that had pafſed, and ſhe informed 
the king, who was exceedingly enraged at it, as 


having the lie given him, and being deprived of 


the moſt glorious and delightful circumſtance, of 
his victory. For it was his ambition to have all 
men, both Greeks and Barbarians, believe, that in 
the ſever al attacks which were made upon. him by 
his brother, he had been lightly wounded by Cy- 
rus, and that in return he had wounded him N 
| tally 
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tally. He therefore ordered that Mithridates ſhould: 
die — the puniſhment of the Boat. This is in- 
flicted after the following manner. They take two 
boats which fit each other exactly. In one of theſe 
they place the criminal on his back, and cover it 
with the other in ſuch a manner that only the 
head, the hands, and the feet, appear without, the 
reſt of the body being entirely covered up. In this 
condition they offer him food; and if he refuſes to 
eat, they force him to it, by running needles into 
his eyes. When he has fed, they drench him with. 
a mixture of milk and honey ; this they pour like- 
wiſe upon his face, which they keep turned to the 
ſun, that he may have it always in his eyes. By 
this means his countenance is covered all over 
with flies; and as he is forced to make ſuch diſ- 

charges within, which they who eat and drink 
are of neceſſity ſubject to, great plenty of vermin 
ſpring out of the corruption of his excrements, 

and theſe gnaw his fleſh, and penetrate to his 
very bowels. As ſoon as it appears that he is dead, 

they take off the uppermoſt boat, and find his fleſh. 

devoured, and ſwarms of thoſe. noiſome creatures 
Kill preying upon, and, as it were, growing to., 

bis inwards. Mithridates languiſhed under this 
puniſhment for ſeventeen 09s . ge and then 

expired. | 
The only perſon remaining who. was to feel the 
. vengeance of Paryſatis was Meſabates, one of the 

king's eunuchs, who had cut off the. head and 
hand of Cyrus. But he being ſo circumſpect in 
his behaviour that he gave her no advantage againſt. 
him, the framed the following ſnare to entrap him. 

She was. a very ingenious woman in other reſpects, 
but eſpecially {kiltul in playing at dice; and before 
the war ſhe had often played with the king, as ſhe 
did likewiſe after it was concluded; and as ſoon as 
ſhe was received into favour, ſhe joined in almoſt 
al his Parties of — was admitted into the fe- 
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ſon's favouur. | 


crets of his amours, and was ſerviceable to him with 
his miſtreſſes. In a word, ſhe was as little out of: 
his ſight as poſſible, and very ſeldom ſuffered him 
to be alone with Statira; for ſhe mortally hated. 
her, and was ambitious of being always firſt in her 


. 


One day therefore when ſhe found the king at 


| leiſure, ſhe propoſed to play at dice with him for a 
thouſand Darici. The king conſenting, ſhe ſuf - 


fered him to win, and paid the money. But pre- 
tending to be concerned for her loſs, ſhe preſſed 
him to begin a new game, and offered to play with 
him for an eunuch; in which he complied with 


her. It was agreed between them, that each of 
them might except five of the moſt faithful eu- 
nuchs, and that out of the reſt the loſer ſhould 
yield up any the winner ſhould chuſe. Upon 


theſe conditions they played. Being eager upon 
her deſign, and very attentive, to her game, and 
the dice running luckily; for her, ſhe won, and 
pitched upon Meſabates, who was not in the num- 
ber of the five that had been excepted. As ſoon as 
ſhe had got him in her power, before the king had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the vengeance ſhe deſigned, 
ſhe delivered bim up to the executioners, and 
commanded them to flay him alive, to fix his body 
upon three ſtakes, and to ſtretch. out his ſkin ſe- 
parately from it. When the king came to be ins. 
formed of what ſhe had done, he was highly in- 
cenſed; but the, without the leaſt concern, turned 
it into a jeſt, and ſaid to him laughing, This is 
pleaſant indeed, to be thus concerned for a ſorry old eu- 
nuch, when I, after I had loft a thouſand Darict, paid 
them without making any complaint. Artaxerxes WAS. 


very much concerned, and vexed to find himſelf ſo 


over-reached by her ; however, he .took no fur- 
ther notice of it. But Statira, who upon other 
accounts openly oppoſed her, particularly re- 
ſented her cruelty and injuſtice, in deſtroying, 705 
| | | | 8. 
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the ſake of Cyrus, the king's eunuchs and moſt 
tammartcrvans. ' = | 
When THaphernes, in breach of the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths, had feized Clearchus and the other 
Grecian leaders, and ſent them in irons to the 
king“, Cteſias tells us, that Clearchus requeſted of 
him to procure a comb for him; which when he 
had obtained and uſed, he was ſo pleaſed with it, 
that in return he preſented him with a ring, that 
if ever he had occaſion to go to Sparta, he might 
produce it to his friends and relations, as a token 
of the great friendſhip and reſpe& he had for him; 
and he ſays that the ſculpture. on the ſtone repre- 
ſented the dance of the Caryatides f. He adds, 
that the other Grecians, who were Clearchus's 
fellow- priſoners, intercepted 'the daily proviſions 
appointed for Clearchus, and retaining the greateſt 
part to themſelves allowed him but a ſmall ſhare; 
Tat he put a ſtop to that abuſe by cauſing a larger 
quantity to be-ſent to Clearchus, and ſeparating 
the allowance of the others from his; and that all 
this was done with the conſent and by the favour 
of Paryſatis. He ſays further, that it being his 
cuſtom to ſend him every day a gammon of bacon 
among his other proviſions, Clearchus earneſtly 
entreated him to bury a ſhort dagger in the fleſh of 
one of thoſe gammons, and ſend it to him, that 
he might be no longer ſubject to the cruelty of Ar- 
taxerxes. But he ſays that he refuſed to grant 
him that requeſt for fear of the king's diſpleaſure, 
2 Xenophon in his eleventh book relates at large all that paſſed at 
the interview between Clearchus and Tiſaphernes. Clearchus going 
to the tent of Tiſaphernes, attended by four of his principal officers 
and twenty caprains, he and the officers were called in, and then 
ſeized ; but the. twenty-captains were cut to pieces. Some time after- 
wards the king commanded Clearchus, and all the four officers, except 
Menon, to be beheaded, | 
© + Carya was a town in Laconia where there was a temple of Diana, 


the whole town being dedicated to Diana, and the nymphs. In the 
court before the temple ſtood a ſtatue of Diana Caryatis ; and the Spar- 


and 


tan virgins came once a-year to dance round it,, - 
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nad the rather becauſe Artaxerxes had bound him- 


ſelf under an oath to his mother, who earneſtly in- 
terceded for him to ſpare Clearchus.; that not- 


_ withſtanding this, at the inſtigation of Statira, he. 
put all of them to death but Menon ; and that 


from that time Paryſatis formed a defign againſt 
the life of Statira, and endeavoured to poiſon her. 
But this account is very improbable, and the cauſe 
he aſſigns is not at all proportioned to the effect; 

for how can it be believed, that Paryſatis would, 

merely for the ſake of eee venture to com- 
mit ſo horrid a crime, as that of poiſoning her 
ſon's lawful wife, by whom he had iflue which was 
one day to ſucceed him in the kingdom ? But it is, 


evident that this is merely a fiction of the hiſtorian 
contrived to dignify the memory of Clearchus. 


For he alſo ſays, that when the other generals 
were executed, they were torn in pieces by dogs 
and birds; but that a violent guſt of wind drove 
before it a vaſt heap of ſand, which covered and 
entombed the body of Clearchus ; and that palm- 
trees ſprung up round about it, a in a ſhort time 
formed a beautiful grove, which ſpread its ſhade 
all over the place; 1 that the king repented of 
what he had 3 to Clearchus, . he con- 
ſidered as a favourite of the gods. 

But Paryſatis had long entertained a jealouſy and 
hatred againſt Statira; and perceiving that what 
credit ſhe had with the king her ſon was the effect 
only of the reſpect he had for her as his mother, 
but that Statira's intereſt in him was much ſtrong- 
er, being founded in love and eſteem, determined 
to rilk every thing in order to get rid of ſo formi- 
dable a rival. Among her female attendants there 
was one named Gigis, whom ſhe very much eſteem- 
ed and confided in. Dinon ſays that ſhe aſſiſted 
her in preparing the poiſon. But Cteſias affirms 
that ſhe was only privy to it, and that it was 
much againſt her inclination. The perſon who 


provided 


- 
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provided the poiſon is called Molantas by Cteſias, 
Dion Dj... Sa 
Theſe two princefles having ſeemingly forgot 
their former piques and jealouſies, were reconciled 
in appearance, viſited as before, and ate at each o- 
ther's tables. But as their mutual diſtruſt ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, they continued to keep upon their guard, 
and to eat of the ſame diſh, and even of the ſame 
ſlices. There is a ſmall bird in Perſia the inteſtines 
of which are without excrement, and the inſide of 
it wholly fat; ſo that they ſappoſe the creature lives 
upon air and dew. It is called R-yntaces. Cteſias 
affirms, that Paryſatis dividing one of theſe birds 
with a knife rubbed with poiſon on the one fide, 
and free from it on the other, eat the untouched 
and wholeſome part herſelf, and gave Statira that 
which was infected. But Dinon fays that it was 
not Paryſatis, but Melantas, who cut up the bird, 
and Presented the poiſoned part to Statira, who, dy- 
ing with horrid agonies and convulſions, was both 
herſelf ſenſible of the cauſe of it, and intimated 
her ſuſpicton of the queen- mother to the king, who 
well Knew her fierce and implacable temper. He 
therefore immediately made a ſtrict inquiry into the 
affair. He cauſed all his mother's officers and do- 
meſtic ſervants who attended at her table, to be ſei- 
zed, and put upon the rack, Paryſatis kept Gigis 
fafe in her own apartment, and though the king 
often ſent to demand her, ſhe ſtill refuſed to produce 
her. At laſt Gigis requeſted the queen to let her 
go home by night to her own houſe ; of which the 
king being advertiſed, ſhe was intercepted by ſome 
of his guards, who lay in wait for her, and ſentence 
of death was paſſed upon her. The puniſhment 
inflicted by the laws of Perſia on poiſoners is this: 
They have a very broad ſtone prepared for. that 
_ purpoſe, upon which they place the head of the 
criminal, and continue to bruiſe and ſqueeze it with 
another ſtone till it is cruſhed to pieces, and no- 
ts NIY thing 
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| thing of the figure remains. This puniſhment was 


inflicted on Gigis. As for Paryſatis, the king nei- 
ther ſaid nor did any thing ſevere againſt her, fur- 
ther than to confine her at her own requeſt to the 
city of Babylon, which he declared he would never 
viſit whilſt ſhe refided in it. This was the ſituation 
of Artaxerxes's domeſtic affairs. : 0 

The king was as ſolicitous to get into his power 
thoſe Grecians who accompanied Cyrus in his ex- 
pedition, as he had been to conquer Cyrus himſelf, 
and ſecure his kingdom. But in this he failed. 


For they, after they had loſt Cyrus their general 


and the reſt of the commanders, forced their way 
as it were through the gates of his palace, and re- 
tired in ſafety, making it appear to all the wörld, 


that Artaxerxes had the ſuperiority in nothing but 
wealth, luxury, and women, and that all the reſt 


was vain-glory and oſtentation. All the Greeks 
now took courage, and began to deſpiſe the Barba- 
rians; and the Lacedæmonians thought it a ſhame 
not to deliver the Aſiatic Grecians from ſervitude, 
and from the inſolence and oppreſſion of the Per- 
fians. Their firſt attempt was with an army under 
the command of Thimbron; the next commander 
they tried was Dercyllidas; but when they found 
all their efforts ineffectual, they at laſt committed the 


whole conduct of the war to Ageſilaus. Fhat prince 


having paſſed into Aſia with a powerful fleet, im- 
mediately performed many ſignal exploits, and ac- 
quired great reputation; for he defeated TLiſapher- 
nes the king's lieutenant in a pitched battle, and cau- 
ſed ſeveral of the cities to revolt from the Perſians. 
Thele great achievements taught Artaxerxes in 
what manner he was to carry on the war againſt 
the Grecians, He therefore ſent Hermocrates of 
Rhodes into Greece with a vaſt quantity 'of gold, 
commanding him by a free diſtribution of it to 
corrupt the leading men in the ſeveral cities, and 
to ſtir up the reſt of the Grecians to unite againſt 
40h. VI. N Sparta. 
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Sparta. Hermocrates ſucceeded in his commiſſion ; 
for moſt of the leading cities conſpired againſt La- 
cedæmon, and all Peloponneſus was in confuſion, 
ſo that the council of Sparta were forced to recall 
Ageſilaus out of Aſia, Upon this we are told that 
as he was embarking, he ſaid to ſome of his friends 
who were near him, that Artaxerxes had driven him 
out of Aſia with thirty thouſand archers, the Per- 
\ fan coin having the figure of an archer ſtamped 
upon it, Artaxerxes likewiſe gained the dominion 
of the ſea from the Lacedzmonians by the afliſt- 
ance of Conon, admiral of the Athenians, who 
acted in conjunction with his own admiral Pharna- 
bazus. For Conon, after he had been beaten by the 
Spartans at Ægos Potamos, kept cloſe in Cyprus, 
not only for his own ſafety, but that he might 
watch the turn of affairs, as mariners do the turn 
of the tide. Perceiving therefore that the ſchemes 
he had formed wanted a great power to execute 
them, and that the power of the Perſians wanted 
ſome perſon of ability to direct it, he wrote to the 
king, and ſent him a plan of his deſigns, command- 
ing the perſon with whom he intruſted his letters, 
to get them preſented to the king either by Zeno 
the Cretan, or by Polycritus the Mendean, (the firſt 
of whom was a dancer, and the other a phyſician), 
and in caſe they were both abſent from court, to 
apply to Cteſias. It is ſaid that Cteſias delivered 
theſe letters, and that before he preſented them, 
he added a clauſe wherein he made Conon defire 
the king to ſend Cteſias to him as a perſon who 
would be very uſeful on account of his great ſkill 
in maritime affairs, But Cteſias ſays that the king 
of his own motion employed him in that ſervice. 
After Artaxerxes had defeated the Lacedzemo- 
nians by Conon and Pharnabazus, in the naval en- 
gagement near Cnidos, and {tripped them of their 
dominion by ſea, he drew all Greece over to his 
intereſt, and impoſed what terms he pleaſed upon 
| them 
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them in that celebrated peace, which was called 2% 
peace of Antalcidas, This - Antalcidas was a Spar- 
tan, the fon of Leon, and ſo zealous for the king's 
intereſt that he prevailed with the Lacedzmonians 
to give up all the cities in Aſia, and the adjacent 
iſlands, which were to remain tributary to the Per- 
ſians in virtue of the peace, it we may give the ve- 
nerable name of peace to that which was the re- 
proach and ruin of Greece, and which was as in- 
glorious as the moſt fatal concluſion of an unſuc- 
ceſsful war could be. And therefore Artaxerxes, 
though he always hated the other Spartans, and look- 
ed upon them, as Dinon ſays, to be the moſt im- 
pudent of men, yet expreſſed a very great regard 
for Antalcidas, when he came to him into Perſia: 
ſo that one day he took a garland of flowers, 
dipped it in a very rich ointment, and ſent it 
from his table to Antalcidas, whilſt the whole 
court were aſtoniſhed at ſo particular a mark of 
favour and diſtinction. Indeed Antalcidas was a 
perſon fit to be treated with ſuch levity, and to re- 
ceive ſuch a crown, who could, in the prefence of 
the Perfians, mimic in a wanton dance Leonidas 
and Callicratidas, Wherefore when a certain per- 
ſon, in the hearing of Ageſilaus, cried out, Unhappy ' 
Greece ; even the Spartans are turning Medes, he re- 
plied, Say rather the Medes are turning Spartans, But 
the wit of this repartee could not wipe off the infa- 
my of the action. Soon after this they entirely loſt 
their pre-eminence in Greece by the defeat at Leuc- 
tra, as they had before loſt their honour by this. 
ſcandalous peace. . ; | 
- Whilſt Sparta held the firſt rank in Greece, Ar- 
taxerxes carefled Antalcidas, and profeſſed the 
warmeſt friendſhip for him. But when this battle 
at Leuctra had humbled them, they found them- 
| ſelves diſtrefled for want of money, which made 
them ſend Ageſilaus into Egypt, and order Antal- 
cidas to return to the court of Perſia to aſk ſupplies 
« N 2 by from 
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from Artaxerxes. But the king received him ſo 
coldly, and treated him with ſo much indifference 
and contempt, that he returned back in great con- 
fuſion to Sparta; where being ſcorned by his ene- 


mies, and in fear of the E phori, he ſtarved him 


{elf to death. About the ſame time Iſmenias the 
Theban, and Pelopidas, who overthrew the Spar- 


tans at Lars, arrived at the court of Artaxer- 


xes. Pelopidas did nothing mean or diſhonoura- 
ble; but Iſmenias being commanded to adore the 
king, letting his ring Fall upon the ground before 
him, ſtooped to take it up, and made that paſs 


for an act of adoration. Timagoras the Athenian 


one day ſent the king a letter of ſecret intelligence, 
which was delivered to him by Beluris a ſecretary; 


and the king was fo well pleaſed with the contents 
of it, that he ſent him ten thouſand Darici. The 


ſame Timagoras falling into a languiſhing diſtem- 
per, and being preſcribed the uſe of cow's milk, 


Artaxerxes immediately made him a preſent of — | 
' ſcore milch cows, which were conſtantly to attend 


him for that ſervice. He alſo ſent him a bed with 
every thing belonging to it, and with ſervants to 
make it, becauſe the Greeks were not ſkilled in 
that art, and a number of men to carry him in a 
litter to the ſea - ſide on account of his indiſpoſition; 
to all which we may add the ſumptuous allowance 
for his table while he reſided at court; which made 


Oſtanes the king's brother ſay to bin one day, Ti- : 


magoras, you ought never to forget how magmficently you 
are entertained; ſuch coſtly treatment is not for nothing; 
which he ſpoke rather to reproach him for his trea- 
ſon, than to inſpire him with gratitude. Accor- 
dingly Timagoras was ſome time after his return 
condemned to die by the Athenians, for having ta- 
ken bribes from the king of Perſia. 


Artaxerxes did one thing which was extremely 


agrecable to the Grecians, and ſeemed a ſort of 
atonement for the many injuries he had done wk 
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He cauſed Tiſaphernes, the moſt implacable of all 
their enemies, to be put to death; wherein Pary- 
ſatis was likewiſe inſtrumental, by adding many ar- 
ticles to the charge brought againſt him. For the 
king did not long retain his reſentment againſt his. 
mother, but was reconciled to her, and ſent for 
her, being aſſured that ſhe had wiſdom and cou- 

rage fit for the government of an empire, and that 
there was now no cauſe why they might not con- 
verſe together, without ſuſpicion or offence, From 
that time ſhe gratified the king in every thing, and 


never oppoſed or cenſured any of his actions; by 
Which means ſhe got an abſolute aſcendant over 


him. She perceived he was deſperately in love 


with Atoſſa, one of his own daughters, and that 


he concealed and checked his paſſion chiefly out of 
regard to her; though ſome authors ſay he had 
before that made his addrefles in ſecret to Atoſſa, 


and enjoyed her. As ſoon as Paryſatis ſuſpected 
the intrigue, ſhe appeared more fond of her grand- 


daughter than before, and extolled her to Arta- 
xerxes both for her virtue and beauty, which, ſhe 
faid, made her worthy of the imperial dignity, 
In mort, ſhe perſuaded him to eſpouſe her, and de- 
clare her his lawful wife, in ſpite of the laws and 
opinions of the Greeks. For you, {aid the, are a law 
ta the Perfians, appuinted by God to be the only rule to 
them of what is virtuous or vitious. Some hiſtorians, 
among whom is Heraclides of Cumæ, further af- 
firm, that Artaxerxes did not only marry Atoſſa, 


but likewiſe another of his daughters named me- 
firis, of whom mention will be made hereafter, 
His love for Atoſſa was ſo ardent and ſincere, that 


though a lepr oſy had ſpread itſelf over her whole 
body, it gave him not the leaſt diſtaſte or coolneſs 
towards her ; but falling proſtrate on his face, and 
graſping the earth, he continually prayed for her 
recovery to Juno alone. At the ſame time he cauſed 
ſo many. offerings to be made her by his officers 
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and fr 1ends, that all the road leading from the pa- 


lace to the temple for two miles together was. 
crouded with horſes carrying P of gold, fil- 


ver, and purple. 


The war which he entered into againſt the E- 
gyptians was unſucceſsful through a miſunderſtand- 


ing which happened between Pharnabazus and I- 


phicrates, to whom he committed the conduct of 
it, But he went in perſon againſt the Caduſians 


with an army of three hundred thouſand foot, and 


ten thouſand horſe. Their country is rough and. 


une ven, is continually covered with fogs, and pro- 


duces no corn for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants, 
a robuſt warlike people, who are forced to live up- 
on wild pears and apples, and other fruit of that 
kind. Artaxerxes, unwarily entering this coun-- 


try, expoſed himſelf to infinite diſtreſs and danger; 


for no proviſions could be got there, nor was it 


poſſible to be ſupplied from any other place. The 


whole army was forced to live on beaſts of burden, 

which ſoon became fo ſcarce, that the head of an 
aſs was fold for ſixty drachmas. The king's own. 
table began to be in want ;.and few horſes were 
left, the reſt having been uſed for food. 

In this exigency Tiribazus, a perſon who was of- 
ten in the higheſt favour with his prince on account. 
of his valour, and as often degraded on account of 
his levity, and who at this very time was in great. 
diſgrace, preſerved. the king, and all his forces, by 
the following ſtratagem. "There were two kings. 
of the Caduſians, and they were ſeparately encamp- 
ed. Tribazus having firſt communicated his de- 
ſign to Artaxerxes, went to one of thoſe princes 
hunſelf, and ſent his ſon to the other. Each of 
them deceived the prince he had to deal with, tell- 
ing. him that the other was ſending, unknown to, 
him, his ambaſſadors to Artaxerxes to negotiate a 
ſeparate alliance; And if you are wiſe, {aid he, you 
will loſe no time, but be beforehand with your rival, and 
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enter fir/t into a treaty ; and you may depend upon all the 
aſſiſtance that is in my power. Theſe words impoſed. 
upon the two princes ; ſo that each of them belie- 
ving his companion was betraying him, they both 
diſpatched their ambaſſadors to. Artaxerxes, Tiriba- 
zus attending thoſe who were ſent by the one, and 
his ſon accompanying thoſe of the other. But as 
Tiribazus ſtaid a confiderable time, Artaxerxes be- 
gan to ſuſpect him, and his enemies did all they 
could to irritate the king againſt him, fo that he 
repented his having confided ſo much in him, and 
gave ear to thoſe who were the moſt forward to ca- 
lumniate him, However, Tiribazus returning on 
one fide, and his fon on the other, each bringing his 
ambaſſadors with him, and the peace being conclu- 
ded on both ſides, he obtained greater credit and 
authority than ever, and marched back with Arta- 
xerxes, who made it appear on that occaſion, that 
cowardice and effeminacy do not neceflarily ariſe 
from luxury, pomp, and ſuperfluity, as is generally 
believed, but are the effects of an ignoble nature, and 
depraved judgment. For neither his ornaments of 
gold, his robe of ſtate, nor the ſumptuous apparel 


which he always wore, and which was eſteemed 


Worth twelve thouſand talents, hindered this mo- 


narch from undergoing the ſame fatigues and ex- 
poſing himſelf to the ſame hardſhips as the mean- 
eſt ſoldier of his army. For with his quiver flun 
over his ſhoulder, and his arm braced to his buckx- 


ler, he would diſmount upon occaſion, and lead 
them in perſon through craggy difficult paſſes. And 
the ſcldicrs. charmed with the patience, ſtrength, 
and courage which they ſaw him exert, were fo 
animated and enlivened by his example, that they 
marched every day upwards of two. hundred fur- 
longs. At laſt he arrived at one of his own pala- 
ces, where he had gardens of wonderful beau- 
ty and magnificence, and of a very large ex- 
tent, though all the country around was Py 
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and barren. The weather being exceeding cold, 
he permitted his ſoldiers to cut down as much 
wood as they wanted, without excepting even the 
Pines and cypreſſes; and when they ſeemed loath to 
cut down trees of that ſize and beauty, the king 
himſelf took an axe, and began. to fell one, which 
was the talleſt and moſt beautiful of them all. This 
made the ſoldiers leſs ſcrupulous; and having cut 
down what wood they wanted, they kindled ſo ma- 
ny fires as made them paſs the night very comfort- 
ably. 

Thus ended this expedition, wherein the king 
loſt many brave ſoldiers, and almoſt all his horſes. 
And as he imagined that he was deſpiſed for his ill 
fucceſs, he grew jealous of the moſt eminent men 
in his court, ſome of whom he ſlew in his rage, and 
| more out of fear, which in tyrants is a paſſion the 
| moſt cruel and bloody of any; whereas true cou- 

| rage is gentle, merciful, and void of all ſuſpicion. 

Therefore thoſe brutes which by nature are moſt 
timorous, are hardeſt to be tamed; but the more 
generous animals, having leſs fuſpicion becauſe they 
have lefs fear, do not ſhun the Kindneſs and fociety 
of man. 

Artaxerxes being now in years perceived that 
his ſons were contending which fhould ſucceed 
him, and were making intereſt with. their friends 
and the chief men of the court; the moſt prudent 
and reaſonable among whom thought that as Ar- 
taxerxes had ſucceeded in right of birth, the ſuc- « 
ceſſion ought to devolve upon his eldeſt fon Darius. 
But the younger, named Ochus, a man of a hot 
violent temper, had likewiſe his party, which was 
very numerous and. conſiderable. He hoped to 
prevail upon his father to declare for him by the 
means of Atofla, to whom he made all his court, 
promiſing to marry her, and make her his partner 
in the throne after the death of Artaxerxes. In- 
deed there went a report that he had already been 
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familiar with her; but this was unknown to his fa- 
ther, who thinking it prudent to cut off his hopes 
at once, leſt following the example of his uncle Cy- 


rus he migat involve the ſtate in a civil war after 


his deceaſe, declared Darius his ſucceſſor, who was 
then in his twenty fifth year, and permitted him to 
wear the point of his citaris or turban erect, which 
was the mark of royalty. 

It is a cuſtom among the Perſians Gow him who 
is declared next heir to the crown, to demand of 


the prince who has named him for his ſucceſſor, 


ſome gift which he is not to refuſe, provided it be 
in his power to grant it. Darius therefore demand- 
ed Aſpaſia, who had been exceedingly beloved by 
Cyrus, and at this time was one of the king's con- 
cubines. She was born at Phocæa a city in Tonia, 
was of good parentage, and had been virtuouſly e- 


ducated. When ſhe was firſt introduced to Cyrus, 
it was amongſt other women whilſt he was at fup- 


per. The reft placed themſelves without reſerve 


near his perſon ; and when he began to jeſt and 


talk wantonly to them, and to touch them,. they LE 
ſeemed not at all diſpleaſed with his fondneſs. A- 

ſpaſia in the mean time ſtood by in filence ; Cyrus 
invited her to come nearer, but ſhe refuſed; and 
when ſome of his attendants went to compel her, 
the ſaid, Whoever lays his hands upon me ſhall repent it. 

This made all who were preſent look on her as 2 


| ſullen awkward creature. But Cyrus was pleaſed 


with her behaviour, and laughing ſaid to: the perſon: 


who had provided him with thoſe women, Do not you 


perceive that of all you have brought me, this woman only 


is free and virtuous, From that time he attached 


himſelf to her, loved her above all the reſt, and 
called her Aſpaſia the wiſe, When Cyrus fell in the 
battle, ſhe was taken among the other ſpoils of the 
camp, and delivered to Artaxerxes. Darius ha- 
ving therefore demanded her of his father, he was 
much afflicted at it; for thoſe Barbarians are ex- 
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ceſſively jealous in their amours; ſo that it is death 
for a man not only to ſpeak to one of the king's 
concubines, or touch her, but even to croſs the 
road, or come near the chariots in which they 


are travelling. And though te gratify his luſt he 


had againſt all law married his daughter Atoſſa, 


and had beſide her three hundred and fixty concu- 


bines of extraordinary beauty, yet being importu- 
ned for that one by Darius, he replied, hat ſbe was 
a free woman, and that he might take her if ſhe was 


willing to go with him, but by no means force her away 


againſt her inclination. Aſpaſia therefore being ſent 
for, and, contrary to the king's expectation, ma- 


king choice of Darius, he gave her to him indeed, 
| bert conſtrained to it by law, but deprived him of 


her ſoon after; for he made her a prieſteſs in the 
temple of Diana, ſurnamed Anitis, at Ecbatana, 
that ſhe might ſpend the remainder of her days in 
ſtrict chaſtity ; thus puniſhing his ſon, not with ri- 
gour and ſeverity, but with mildneſs and good hu- 


maour. But Darius highly reſented this proceeding, 


either becauſe the violence of his love to Aſpaſia 


made him more ſenſible of it, or becauſe he thought 
it deſigned on purpoſe to inſult and affront him. 


TL iribazus perceiving him in this temper of mind, 
took pains to exaſperate him ftill more, oblerving 
in the injury done Darius a repreſentation of that 
which he had received himſelf, For Artaxerxes 
having feveral daughters, promiſed one of them 
named Apama to Pharnabazus, Rhodogune to Oron- 
tes, and Ameſtris to Jiribazus. He kept his word 


with the two firſt, but diſappointed Tiribazus by 
- marrying Ameſtris himſelf, He promiſed however 


to give him his youngeſt daughter Atoſſa; but 
here. he deceived him too ; for he afterwards fell 


paſſionately in love with Atoſſa, and married her 


bkewiſe, as we have already obſerved. This uſage 
extremely incenſed Tiribazus, a man who was 
never ſteady and ſedate in his diſpoſition, but 
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was in all things wild and irregular. Where- 
fore being ſometimes advanced to the higheſt 
degree of honour, and at others ſlighted and 
diſgraced, he knew not how to behave with pro- 
priety in either of thoſe ſtates ;' for when he was in 
favour,” his infolence and vanity made him infup- 
portable, and when in diſgrace, inftead of being 
humble, quiet, and ſubmiſſive, he was fierce and 
outrageous. Tiribazus therefore in his converſa- 
tion with the young prince added freſh fuel to the 
fire, continually urging him on, and faying, That 
it was a poor prerogative to wear the point of the citaris 
ere, if he who wore it did not tate care to advance his 
mntereſt ; that he would find himſelf much miſtaken if be 
thought himſelf ſecure of the ſucceſſion whil/1 his brother 
was ſtrengthening his party by the intereſt he had among 
the women, and his father was of ſo raſh and fickle a 
temper 3 ſince it was not to be expected, that he, who for 
the fake of a Grecian firumpet could violate a law the 

moſt ſacred among the Perſians, ſhould faithfully per form 
more important promiſes : that the caſe was quite differ- 
ent betwixt his pretenſions and thoſe of Ochus ; for as for 


Ochus, no one would hinder him from living happy in a 
private ſtation ; but as for Darius, who had been decla- 


red king, death or the throne was the only alternative. 
It plainly appeared on this occaſion that Sophocles 
judged rightly when he ſaid, 


With winged ſpeed ill caunſel takes its way, 


For the path which leads us to what we defire, is 
ſmooth, and of an eaſy deſcent; and moſt men 
deſire what is wrong, becauſe they are ſtrangers to 
wiſdom and virtue. Befides, the large extent of 
the Perſian dominions, and the jealouſy Darius 
had entertained of Ochus, furnithed Tiribazus 
with other arguments to exaſperate the prince's 
mind; though love for Aſpaſia, and concern for 


her loſs, were no inconſiderable cauſes of his re- 


ſentment. Thus Darius delivered himſelf up to 
1 Tir lbazus, 
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Tiribazus, and aſſociating a conſiderable number 
ot perſons, entered into a conſpiracy againſt his fa- 
ther. But an eunuch detected their plot to the 
king, and told bim the manner in which it was to 
be executed; for he had received certain intelli- 
gence, tha: they intended to break into the king's 
apartment by-night, and aſſaſſinate him as he lay in 
his: bed. Artaxerxes thought it would be great 
imprudence to deſpiſe ſuch a danger, and ſtill great- 
er to give credit to this information without further 
proof. He therefore commanded the eunuch who 
had made the diicovery to join with the confpira » 
tors, and engage in all their meaſures; at the ſame 
time he broke down the wall of his chamber, 
which was behind his bed, where he made a door, 
and covered it with tapeſtry. SH 
When the appointed hour was approaching, 
of which he had been informed by the eunuch, he 
laid himſelf on his bed, and did not ſtir till he 
had a full fighr of the faces of the aſſaſſins, fo as 
10 diſtinguiſh and know them. But as ſoon as he 
ſaw them drawing their ſwords, and coming towards 
the bed, he drew back the tapeſtry, and retreated 
into'an inner chamber, where he bolted the door, 
and alarmed the court. The aſſaſſins ſceing them- 
ſelves diſcovered, and their deſign defeated, imme- 
diately fled, and exhorted Tiribazus to do the ſame, 
telling him that he was diſcovered. They all ſepa- - 
rated, and each of them provided for himſelf, but 
Firibazus was ſurpriſed by the guards. He detend- 
ed himfelf for ſome time with great courage, and 
flew many of them, till at laſt being wounded by a 
Javelin which was thrown at a-diſtance, he fell, Da- 
rius was likewiſe taken together with his children, 
and brought before the judges appointed by the 
king. Artaxerxes did not chuſe to aſſiſt at the trial 
in perſon, but appointed others to form the charge 
againſt him; at the ſame time he commanded his 
notarics to write down the opinion of ener 
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the judges ſingly, and bring them all to him. They 
having all agreed in condemning him to death, the 
officers removed him to an adjacent priſon, and ſent 


for the executioner to do his office. As ſoon as he 
entered with the razor uſed in beheading capital 


offenders, and ſaw Darius, he ſtarted back in great 


conſternation, and looked toward the door, as ha- 
ving neither ſtrength nor courage enough to lay 
violent hands upon his ſovereign. But the judges, 
who were attending without, threatened him, and 
commanded him to proceed. Upon this he return- 


ed; and ſeizing the prince by the hair, he threw 
him on the ground, and cut off his head. Some 


write that Darius was tried in the king's preſence, 
and that as ſoon as he was convicted by undeniable 
evidence, he fell proſtrate on the ground, and moſt 


_ earneſtly implored the King's pardon ; that the king 
in great fury drew his ſcymitar, with which he 


wounded him in many places, and killed him upon 


the ſpot; and that afterwards he returned to his 


palace, where he worſhipped the ſun, and ſaid to 


- thoſe who had attended him, Return in triumph, O 


Perſians, and tell your fellows-ſubjefts that the great Oro- 
mazes has puniſhed thoſe who had contrived. the moſt im- 
pious and execrable of crimes. This was the event of 
that conſpiracy. 

Now Ochus's 3 were — and he 
promiſed himſelf much from the intereſt he had in 
Atoſſa. However, he was jealous of his brother 


Ariaſpes, who was the only male ſurviving beſides 


himſelf of the legitimate offspring of Artaxerxes; 
and of his baſtard brethren he ſtood much in fear 
of Arſames. For the Perſians wiſhed that Ariaſpes 
might ſucceed to the throne, not ſo much becauſe 
he was older than Ochus, but becauſe he was of a 


mild, fincere, and benevolent diſpoſition. As for 
Arſames, he was eſteemed ſuperiour in underſtand- 


ing, and Ochus was not infenfible that he was the 


favourite of his father. He therefore contrived the 
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deſtruction of both, and being no leſs artful than 
bloody, he employed his cruelty againſt Arſames, 
and his craft againſt Ariaſpes. For he ſuborned ſome 
of the king's eunuchs and favourites to convey to 


him ſevere and menacing expreflions from his fa- 


ther, as though he had decreed to put him to a cruel | 
and ignominious death, Theſe things they daily 
communicated. to him as ſecrets, telling him that 

art of the king's deſigns againſt him would be de- 
Jayed for ſome time, and that part would be execu- 
ted immediately; and by this means they ſoterrified 
him, and threw him into ſuch anxiety and dejection 


of mind, that having prepared a poiſonous draught, 


he drank it, and put an end to his life, The king 
hearing what kind of death he died, ſincerely lament- 


ed him, and gueſſed the cauſe of it, but was diſabled 


by his age from ſearching thoroughly into the af- 


Fair. He now became ſtill more fond of Arſames, 
_ © manifeſtly placed his greateſt confidence in him, 


and made him privy to all his deſigns. Whereup- 
on Ochus had no longer patience to defer the exe- 


cution of his purpoſe, but employed Tiribazus's * 
ſon Hartaſpes to kill Arſames. Artaxerxes, whoſe 


extreme age had brought him to the very verge of 


life, when he heard of the fate of Arſames, could 


not bear up under the affliction, but being oppreſſ- 
ed with the load of his grief, expired, after he had 
lived ninety-four years, and reigned ſixty-two *. 
He was eſteemed a mild and gracious prince, and 
what contributed very much to his obtaining that 
character, was the diſpoſition of his ſon Ochus, 


who was of all princes the moſt cruel and ſangui- 
A e e Ee f 
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E ohiloſopher Chryſ ippus, Polycrates, quotes 
an ancient proverb, not as it really is, but as 


he thought it ſhould be, imgining (I pple) that 
it ſounded. too. harſhly ;, | 


Who fathers praiſe,” except their generous Four 1 
But Dionyſodorus the Trezœnian corr ecting him, 


reſtores the true form of it, which is this, 


Who fathers praiſe, except degenerate ſons 


telling us, that this proverb was dcfigned tO ſtop 


the mouths of thoſe, who having no merit of their 


own, deck themſelves with the virtues of their an- 


ceſtors, and are laviſh i in their praiſes, But thoſe 
To whom the virtues of their fires deſcend, 


to make ufe of Pindar's own words, who, like you, 


copy after the bright originals left them by their an- 
ceſtors, may take great ſatisfaction in often hearing 


and ſpeaking of the beſt of their progenitors ; for 


they aſſume not the glory of other mens virtue for 


want of worth of their own, but uniting both in 


one, celebrate thoſe heroes as the authors of their 


deſcent and the models of their lives, For this 
1 Q 2 ä 
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reaſon I have ſent to you the life of your fellow- 
citizen and progenitor Aratus ; the reputation and 
power which you have acquired being ſuch as are 
far from reflecting any diſhonour upon him, I do 
not fend it imagining that you have not yourſelf 
been careful to be informed of all his actions better 
than any one, but with this view, that your ſons 
Polycrates and Pythocles may be trained up by do- 
meſtic examples, and by hearing and reading ſuch 
things as are fit for their imitation, For it belongs 
only to the ſelf-conceited, not to the lovers of vir- 
tue, to think themſelves better than all others. 


The city of Sicyon, from the time that it firſt 


fell off from a pure Doric ariſtocracy *, (its har- 
mony being quite confounded by the ſeditions and 
conteſts of the demagogues), continued to be diſ- 
tempered and unſettled, changing one tyrant for 


another, till, Cleon being ſlain, Timoclidas and Cli 


nias, men of the greateſt reputation and power a- 
mongſt the citizens, were choſen governours. Un- 
der their adminiſtration the conſtitution ſeemed in 


ſome meaſure ſettled: but upon the death of Ti- 


moclidas, Abantidas the ſon of Paſeas reſolving to 
ſeize the government himſelf, killed Clinias, to- 
gether with ſeveral of his friends and relations, 


and bamiſhed the reſt, The tyrant would likewiſe 


have murdered Aratus the ſon of Clinias, who was 
then but ſeven years of age, if he could have found 
him. But, during the confuſion in which the fami- 


Iy was upon the death of his father, the child eſca- 


ped unobſerved among the reſt that fled, and wan- 
dering about the city helpleſs and fearful, by chance 
got undiſcovered into the houſe of a woman named 
S8 %. dhe was the ſiſter of Abantidas, but had been 


married to Prophantus, the brother of Clinias. 


* This is a figure borrowed from the different modes of the Gre- 
cian muſic, among which the Doric was eſteemed the moſt perfect; 


ſo that Plato ſays ſomewhere that the Doric mode only deſerved the 


name of Grecian harmery, 


She 
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She being of a generous temper; and believing the 
boy had by ſome ſpecial providence fled to her for 
ſhelter, hid him in the houſe, and at DIgHt. convey- 


ed him away ſecretly to Argos. 


Aratus having thus eſcaped ſo imminent a danger, 
immediately conceived a fierce and implacable ha- 
tred againſt tyrants, which ever after continually 


increaſed. He was liberally educated by his fa- 


ther's friends and acquaintance in Argos. And 
being of a robuſt conſtitution and large ſtature, he 
applied himſelf to the gymnaſtic exerciſes, wherein- 
he excelled to. that degree, that he contended in the 
Pentathlum *, and came off conqueror: and indeed 
in his ſtatues one may obſerve a certain athletic caſt, 


and, together with the gravity and majeſty which 


appears in his countenanee, ſomething may be per- 
ceived not incompatible with the voracious appetite 
and the mattock of the wreſtler T. Hence it was 
that he ſtudied eloquence leſs than perhaps became 


a man bred up to the adminiſtration of civil affairs; 


and yet that he was a more elegant ſpeaker than is 
generally believed, ſome conclude from thoſe com- 
mentaries which he has left, though penned care- 
leſsly and haſtily, and in ſuch words as firſt came 


to his mind. Some time after this, Dinias and 


Ariſtotle the logician killed Abantidas, who uſed to 
attend in the public hall at their diſputes, and to 
join in them, they having inſenſibly accuſtomed him 
to chis practice, by which el f at laſt got an bt 8 


The aneh conſiſted of five different. exerciſes, ranging, 
leaping, throwing the dart, boxing, and wrefling, 
+ For the wreiilers were great feeders, and the mattock was one. 


of the inſtruments they made uſe of in their exerciſes; with this they 


broke up the ground, on purpoſe to confirm and increaſe their 


ſtrength. by uch intenſe labour. Theoeritus has expreſſed in one 


verſe of his fourth Idyllium bott᷑ the mattock, and the W of 
theſe athletics. 
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He is gone with his net, and twenty ſheep,” _ ; 
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tunity of executing the defign they had formed a- 


gainſt him. After him Paſeas the father of Aban- 
tidas taking upon him the government was lain b 


the treachery.of Nicocles, who made himſelf ty- 


rant, It is reported, that he was extremely like Pe- 
riander the ſon of Cypſelus, as it is ſaid Orontes 
the Perſian much reſembled Alemzon the ſon of 
Amphiaraus, and a Lacedæmonian youth, the fa- 
mous Hector; and Myrſilus tells us that the youth 
was trod to death by the croud of thofe who came 
to ſee him upon that report. 

When Nicocles had governed about four months, 
during which time he exceedingly opprefled the' ci- 


Eq he was upon the point of being diſpoſſeſſed by 


a ſtratagem of the Ætolians. Aratus was by this 
time growing towards manhood, and was already 
highly eſteemed both on account of his birth, and 
diſpoſition, wherein nothing mean or inactive ap- 
peared, but a. gravity and fedateneſs uncommon 
in one of his age, accompanied with a great deal of 
ſpirit, and a ſteady judgment. Theſe qualities 


made the exiles of Sicyon fix their eyes upon him; 
and Nicocles had his ſpies about him, who watched 


mim narrowly, and obſerved all his motions. Not 
that he was apprehenfive of any action ſo bold and 
hazardous as that he undertook ; he only ſuſpected 
him of carrying on a corr eſpondence with the 
Rin NN who had been his father's friends. And in- 
Aratus firſt attempted this way: but finding 


| $86 Antigonus, who had promiſed to aſſiſt him, 


Tieglefted and delayed it, and that his hopes from 
Egypt and Ptolemy were too remote, he determined 


to deſtroy the tyrant 9 himſelf, without any fo- 


reign aſſiſtance. 

He firſt communicated his deſign to aneh 
and Ecdelus. Ariſtomachus was an exile of Sicyon, 
and Ecdelus an Arcadian of Megalopolis, a perſon 
ſtrongly addicted to philoſophy, but at the ſame 
time of an active and reſolute diſpoſition; he had 


ſtudied 
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ſtudied at Athens under the direction of Arceſilaus 
the academic. Theſe readily conſenting, he {ſpoke 


on the ſubje& to the other exiles. Some few of 


them being aſhamed to ſeem to deſpair of ſucceſs, 


engaged in the defign ; but moſt of them endea- 
voured to divert him from it, telling him, that his 
want of experience made him raſh and precipitate. - 

Whilſt he was deliberating on the propereſt 


means for ſecuring ſome ſtrong poſt in the territo- 


ry of Sicyon, from whence ke might make war-up- 
on the tyrant, a certain Sicyonian, juſt eſcaped out 
of priſon, arrived at Argos, This man was the 


brother of Xenocles, one of the exiles, -who car- 


ried him immediately to Aratus, whom he told 
that that part of the wall over which he had made 
his eſcape was almoit level with the ground on the 
infide, as it adjoined to a high rocky part of the 
city, and that on the outſide the wall was not ſo 
high but it might eaſily be ſcaled, Upon this report 
Aratus difpatched Xenocles, with two of his ſer- 
vants Seuthas and Technon, to view the wall, re- 


ſolving if he could do it ſecretly and with one 


riſk, to hazard all at a puſh, rather than as a pri- 
vate perſon oppoſe the tyrant by a long war and o- 
Pee. 12 1 53 | 
Xenocles and his two companions having taken 
the height of the wall, returned, and reported that 
the place was in itſelt neither inacceffible, nor even 
difficult, but that it would not be eaſy to approach 
it without being diſcovered, by reaſon of a parcel 
of dogs belonging to a gardener hard by, which 
were {mall indeed, but very fierce and not to be fi- 
lenced. Aratus immediately reſolved upon the en- 


147 


terpriſe. It was an eaſy matter for them to pro- 


vide themſelves with arms, without giving the leaſt 
jealouſy, becauſe of the frequent incurſions made 


for plunder by one ſtate upon another. Ihe lad- 


ders were prepared by Euphranor one of the exiles, 
who being a carpenter by trade, made them openly 
| | without 
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without giving any ſuſpicion. He raiſed his men 
among his friends at Argos, who having but few to 
fpare ſupplied him with ten apiece; to theſe hjñůe 
added thirty of his own domeſtics, He alſo hired a | 
fmall party of Xenophilus, captain of a band of 
plunderers, to. whom it was given out that they were 
to march into the territories. of Sicyon to ſeize the 
King's. ſtud; and many of them were ſent before by |! 
different ways to the tower of Polygnotus, with or- 
ders to wait there for his arrival. Capheſias like- | 
wiſe was ſent before with four of his companions, 
who were to arrive at the gardener's houſe when it 
was dark, and pretending to be travellers, get a. | 
lodging there, and then confine both him and his 
dogs; for there was no other way to that part of 
the wall. As for the ladders, they being made to - 
take in pieces, were packed up in corn-cheſts, and 
ſent before in waggons prepared for that pur- 
oſe. 
Fr In the mean time fome of the tyrant's ſpies arri- 
and at Argos; and it being reported that they were- 
fent to watch Aratus, he appeared early the next 
morning in the market-place, where he converſed 
with his friends; then he went to the Gymnaſium,. 
where he performed his exerciſes, and anointed. 
Himſelf; and taking with him from thence ſeveral 
young gentlemen who uſed frequently to drink with. 
him and join in his parties of pleaſure, he returned: 
home. Soon after this his ſervants were ſeen in 
"the market-place, fome carrying garlands, fome 
buying flambeaux, and others diſcourſing with the 
women who uſed to ſing and play at entertainments. 
The ſpies obſerving all theſe things were deceived, 
and ſaid laughing one to another, Nothing can be 
more tumorons than 4 tyrant ;. ſince even Nicocles, who, 
is maſter of fo large a city, and is a man of ſuch power 
and authority, flands in fear of @ youth who waſtes the 
| ſmall pans: he has to 2 Hit on in his exile in drinking 


L 


and 
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nnd revelling even by day- light, Being thus deluded 

-- WU they returned home. e 

_ But Aratus as ſoon as dinner was over ſet out from 

'Z Argos, and haſtened to the ſoldiers who waited for +» 

him at the tower of Polygnotus. As ſoon as he had 

Z joined them, he led them to Nemea, where he dif 
covered to them his true deſign. He firſt animated 
them with many exhortations and promiſes; and 

3 when he had given the word, which was propitious 

Apollo, he led them ſtraight to Sicyon, proportioning 
bis march to the motion of the moon, ſometimes 

- = quickening and then flackening his pace, ſo as to 

- have the benefit of her light upon the way, and to- 

- = arrive at the gardener's houſe, which was cloſe to 

the wall, juſt as ſhe was ſet. Here Capheſias came 

up to him, and told him he could not ſecure the 

, dogs becauſe” they had been let out before his arsi- 

k val, but that he had made ſure of the gardener. . 
This diſheartened moſt of them, ſo that they preſſ- 
ed him to give over his enterpriſe, and return; 
but he continued to encourage them, and at the 
ſame time promiſed that if the dogs grew very trou- 
bleſome, he would retire. He cauſed thoſe who 
carried the ladders to march before, under the con- 
duct of Ecdelus and Mnaſitheus, whilſt he follow- 
ed leiſurely with the reſt. The dogs began to bark - 
very loud, and flew at Ecdelus and his companions; 
notwithſtanding which they got ſafe to the wall, 
and planted their ladders. But as the foremoſt of 
them were mounting, the captain of the watch that 
was to be relieved by the morning-guard, paſſed by 
that way at the {ound of a bell, with many torches, 
and a great deal of noiſe; whereupon they laid 
themſelves cloſe to the ladders, and ſo were unob- 
ſerved; but when the other watch came to relieve 
the former, they were in the utmoſt danger. But 
having eſcaped that alſo, immediately Mnaſitheus 
and Ecdelus got upon the wall, and poſſeſſing them- 
{elves of the paſſages on each fide, they ſent away 

| | Technon 
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Technon to Aratus, deſiring him to make all the 
haſte he could. The garden was not very diſtant 


from the wall, and from a certain tower in which 
a great greyhound was placed to Keep watch: yet 


he did not hear them as they marched forward, ei- 
ther becauſe he was naturally drowſy, or becauſe 
he had been overwearied the day before; but the 
gardener's dogs barking below awakened him. He 
at firſt only growled, which was little obſerved ; 
but when he heard the exiles marching near the 
tower, he then barked ſo loud that the whole place 
reſounded with the noife, and the centinel at a di- 
Nance called out to the. dogkeeper, and aſked him, 
What it was made his dog bark at that rate, and if any 
thing extraordinary had happened to occaſion it? The 
dogkeeper replied, There was nothing worth notice; 
that only the light of the torches belonging to the guard, 
and the noiſe of the bell, had ſet him a-barking, This 
reply much encouraged” Aratus's ſoldiers, who 


thought the dogkeeper was privy to their - deſign, 


and therefore concealed what was paſſing ; and that 
many others of the city were of the conſpiracy. 
But when they came to ſcale the wall, the attempt 
then appeared-both to require time, and to be full 
of danger; for the ladders ſhook and bent extreme- 
Iy if they mounted them not leiſurely, and one by 
one; and the time preſſed, for the cocks: began to 
crow, and the country- people that uſed to keep the 


market were upon the road to town. Wherefore 
Aratus haſted to get up himſelf, forty only of the 


company being already upon the wall; and ſtaying 
but for a few more of thoſe who were below, he 
marched directly to the tyrant's palace, and the 
main-guard where his mercenary ſoldiers kept 
watch; and coming ſuddenly upon them, and ta- 


king them priſoners without killing any one of 


them, he immediately ſent to all his friends, deſi- 
ring them to quit their houſes, and join him, which 
they did from all quarters. By this time the day 
t | i began 
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began to appear, and the multitude flocked toge- 
ther into the theatre, where they were held in ſuſ- 
penſe by uncertain reports, and. knew nothing diſ- 
tinctly of what had happened, till a public crier ad- 
vancing forward proclaimed aloud, That Aratus the 
en of Clinias invited the citizens to recover their liberty, 
Then believing that what they had ſo long wine 
for was now come to pals, they preſſed in throngs 
to the tyrant's palace to ſet it on fire; and ſo great 
was the flame that it was ſeen as far as Corinth; fo 
that the Corinthians wondering what the occaſion 
ſhould be, were upon the point of coming to their 
aſſiſtance Nicocles made his eſcape through cer- 
| tain ſubterraneous paſſages, and fled out of the ci- 
ty; and the ſoldiers, helping the Sicyonians to 
quench the fire, plundered the palace. This Aras 
tus permitted; and he divided alſo the reſt of the 
tyrant's wealth amongſt the citizens. Not one of 
thoſe engaged in this enterpriſe was ſlain, nor any 
of the contrary party; fortune ſo conducting it as 
to keep it entirely clear from civil bloodſhed. 
Aratus reſtored-all the exiles, not only thoſe who 
had been baniſhed by Nicocles, who were fourſcore 
in number ; but likewiſe thoſe who had been expel- 
led by the former tyrants, who were not fewer than 
five hundred, and {ome of whom had led a wan- 
dering life for the ſpace of fifty years. Theſe re- 
turning home in a miſerable indigent condition, ſei- 
zed upon their former poſſeſſions, and their ſeveral 
farms and houſes, which was the occaſion of great - 
perplexity to Aratus. For he ſaw that from with- 
out Antigonus caſt an envious eye upon the city, 
and watched an opportunity to get it into his poſſeſ- 
ſion ever ſince it had been reſtored to its liberty; 
and at home it was full of diſorder and ſedition. 
Therefore in the preſent ſituation he thought it 
beſt to aſſociate the people to the Achzan commu- 
nity ; and being Dorians, they willingly took the 
name and the form of government of the Achæans, 
an 1 Rds |  *7:,"+ 700008 
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who at that time had no great power or authority 
for moſt of them lived in ſmall towns, and their 
territory was neither large nor fruitful, and the 
neighbouring ſea was without ports, entering the 
land for the moſt part in rocky creeks. And yet 
even they made it evidently appear that the Grecian 
force was invincible, when united by order and con- 
cord at home, and conducted by a general of wiſ- 
dom and experience, For theſe very Achzans, 
whoſe power was ſo inconſiderable when compared 
with that of the ancient Grecians, whoſe whole 
ſtrength was hardly equal to that of an ordinary 
city, by prudence and unanimity, and by obeying 
and following hini amongſt them who was moſt e- 
minent for virtue, inſtead of envying him for his 
ſuperiority, not only preſerved their own liberty in 
the midſt of ſo many great and powerful cities and 
governments, and in ſpite of ſo many tyrants, but 
delivered the greateſt part of Greece from ſlave- 


As for the character of Aratus *, he was pu- 
blic-ſpirited, magnanimous, more ſolicitous about 


This character of Aratus in Plutarch agrees exactly with that we 
find of him in the fourth book of Polybius. “ Aratus was a perſon 
exceedingly well qualified to be at the head of affairs; for he thought 
wiſely, and ſpoke properly, and no man knew better how to conccal 
what he had once reſolved upon. He bore with great temper the 
Heats and animoſities that ariſe from political contentiens, and had a 
peculiar talent in gaining friends, and forming alliances, He ſhowed 
great art and ſkill in the enterpriſes he undertook, and the ſtratagems 

de contrived againſt the enemy; and he executed them with ſucceſs 

by his patience and courage. This appears from many of his actions, 
&c. And yet this very Aratus, whenever any thing was to be per- 
formed openly, was flow in coming to a reſolution, and diflident in ex- 
ecuting it. He was intimidated- in the preſence of the enemy, and 

- terrified at the appearance of danger. Hence it was that all Pelo- 
ponneſus abounded with trophies ef his defeats, and that in the field 
he was eaſily vanquiſhed, Thus nature has infuſed different and con- 

- trary qualities, not only into the bodies of men, but more eſpecially in- 
to their minds. So that the ſame man ceaſes to be the ſame, not only 

in different operations, but even in thoſe of the ſame kind, Sometimes 
he is quick and inventive, at others dull and ſtupid; to-day bold and 

enterpriſing, to-morrow timorous and cowardly,” : 1 
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the welfare of the ſtate than his own private con- 
cerns, a bitter enemy to tyrants, and made the 


common good the meaſure of his friendſhips and 
enmities; ſo that he ſeemed to have been not ſo 
much a zealous and affectionate friend, as a placa- 
ble and gentle enemy, his regard for particular men 
always varying according to the circumſtances of 
the commonwealth. Of all thoſe things which are 
eſteemed moſt excellent, none gave him ſo great 
delight as concord between nations, aſſociations of 
cities, and unanimity in public aſſemblies. With 
regard to open wars, and pitched battles, he was 
indeed diffident and fear ful; but in contriving and 
executing any ſecret ſcheme, in ſurpriſing towns, 
and dethroning tyrants, he ſhowed conſummate 
ability. Hence it was that after he had ſucceeded 
in many difficult enterpriſes, againſt all probability, 
and had exerted the utmoſt courage in the execu- 
tion of them, he, through caution and timidity, 


left many others unattempted, which were within 


his power, and were no leſs conſiderable. For as 
among animals there are ſome who ſee very clearly 
by night, and are blind in the day-time, the dri- 
neſs and ſubtilty of the humours of. the eye not 
ſuffering them to bear the light; ſo amongſt men 
we meet with ſome who thrink and grow fearful in 
dangers, which are to be encountered openly and in 
public view, and who, on the contrary, ſhow a won- 
derful reſolution in ſecret enterpriſes, This ine- 
quality is occaſioned in noble minds by the want of 

hilofophy ; for that virtue which is not produced 
by reaſon and judgment, reſembles thoſe fruits that 
grow wild and uncultivated ; as may be proved by 
many examples. | | | 

Aratus therefore having aſſociated himſelf and 
his city with the Achzans, ſerved in the cavalry, 
and was much beloved by the ſuperidur officers for 
his exact obedience; for though he had made fo 
large an addition to the community, as that of his 
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own credit, and the power of his country, yet he 
was as ready to be commanded by any of the A- 


chæan gencrals, whether of Dyma or Trita, or 


any town {till more inconfiderable, as any common 


foldier. When the king of Egypt ſent him a pre- 
ſent of twenty-five talents, he received it, but diſ- 
tributed the whole among his needy fellow-citizens, 
part of it being applied to relieve: their neceflities, 


and the remainder to redeem the priſoners. 


But the exiles being by no means to be ſatisfied, 
and diſturbing continually thoſe who were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their eſtates, the city was in great danger 
of being ruined by civil diſſenſions. Having there- 
fore no hope left him, but from the kindneſs of 
Ptolemy, he reſolved to go to him, and to beg fo 


much money. of him as would fatisfy all 8 


Accordingly he ſet ſail from Methone above the 
promontory of Malea, deſigning to paſs from 
thence directly to Egypt. But the pilot not being 
able to keep the veſſel up againſt the ſtrong wind 
and high ſeas, he was turned from his courſe, and 
with much ado got to Adria, an enemy's town; for 
it was poſſeſſed by Antigonus, who had a garriſon | 
in it. To avoid falling into their hands, he imme- 
diately landed, and leaving the ſhip went up into 
the country a good way from the ſea, having along 
with him only one friend called Dante; and 


hiding themſelves in a certain woody place, they 


paſſed the night very diſagrecably. Soon after he 
left the ſhip the governour came, and inquired for 
Aratus ; but he was deceived by Aratus's ſervants, 
who had been inſtructed to ſay. their maſter was 
juſt failed towards the iſland of Eubœa; wherefore 
he declared the ſhip, the cargo, and ſervants to be 
lawful prize, and detained them accordingly. A 
few days after, while Aratus was in great per- 
plexity, by good fortune a Roman ſhip happened 
to put in juſt by the place of his retreat, where 
he ſometimes looked out to diſcover the coaſt, 


and 
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and at others kept himſelf cloſe concealed, This 
ſhip was bound for Syria ; and the maſter of it a- 
greed with Aratus to land him in Caria, This voy- 
age was no leſs dangerous and tempeſtuous than 
the former, 

He was a long time in paſſing from Caria into 
Egypt; where, when he arrived, he was immedi- 
ately admitted to audience, and found the king 
very. favourably diſpoſed to him on. account of the 
wy which he uſed to ſend' him out of Greece. 
or Aratus, who had a fine taſte in works of this 
kind, made many valuable collections of pieces done 
by the beſt maſters, eſpecially by Pamphilus and 
Melanthus “, and ſent them to Ptolemy. For the 
Sicyonian pieces were even then in great eſteem, as 
being the only paintings whoſe colours were laſting; 
ſo that Apelles himſelf, though already very fa- 
mous, went to Sicyon, and gave the painters a ta- 
- lent to be admitted into their ſchool, not ſo much 
to learn of them, as to be a Marer with them in 
their reputation. For this reaſon, Aratus, as ſoon 
as he had reſtored the city to her liberty, deſtroyed 
all the other portraitures of the tyrant; but when 
he came to that of Ariſtratus, who flouriſhed in 
the days of Philip, he was in a doubt for a conſider- 
able time ; for it was the joint performance of all 
the ſcholars of Melanthus, who had drawn him 
ſtanding in a chariot of victory, and Apelles him- 
felf had a hand in it, as we are told by Polemo the 
geographer. : 

This piece was ſo excellent, chat Aratus could 
not for bear being touched with it but being on a 
ſudden tranſported by his implacable averſion to 
tyrants, he commanded: it to be deſtroyed, It is 
ſaid chat Nealces che _ +2 friend of his, 


happening 


* Two of the moſt celebrated of all the painters. Pamphilus had 


been brought up under Eupompus, and was the maſter of Apelles and 
Melanthus. 


+ Nealces was a painter of great reputation. He painted the naval 
FA: | fight 
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happening to be preſent when that order was given, 
entreated him with tears in his eyes to ſpare that 
picture, and finding him inflexible, Aratus, ſaid he, 
we will allow to make war upon tyrants, but not upon 
what belongs to them; therefore ſpare the chariot, and 
the victory, and you ſhall ſoo fee Ar Zhſiratus vaniſh. out of 
the piece. Aratus conſenting to it, Nealces effaced 
the figure of Ariſtratus, and painted a palm-tree in 
its ſtead, without preſuming to add any thing elſe 
of his own, However, it is ſaid that the feet of 
Ariſtratus ſtill appeared obſcurely at the bottom of 
the chariot. 

This taſte for painting had already recommended 
Aratus to Ptolemy; but after he had made himſelf 
better known to him by his converſation, the king 
was exceedingly pleaſed with him, and preſented. 
him with a hundred and fifty talents, for the relief 
of his city, Of theſe Aratus took forty with him, 
when he returned to Peloponneſus ; the king di- 
vided the remainder into ſeveral portions, and con- 
ſigned them to him by ſo many different payments. 
This was a great and noble action of Aratus, to 
procure in this manner ſo. conſiderable a ſum for 
the benefit of his fellow-citizens, at a time when 
nothing was more common than to ſee command- 
ers, governours, and demagogues, for much ſmaller 
ſums oppreſs, enflave, and betray to the kings, 
their cities and communities. But it was a ſtill 
greater action, by means of this money to effect a 
reconciliation between the rich and the poor, to 
compoſe all their differences, and eſtabliſh a * 
harmony among the people. ü 

His moderation in che exerciſe of his great power 


fight of . Egyptians againſt the Perſians; and to ſhow that the action 
was on the Nile, the water of which is in colour like that of the ſea, 
he repreſented that by a ſymbol, which was not within the compaſs of 
his art to expreſs ; he drew an aſs drinking on the ſhore, and a croco- 
dile near him upon the watch, and ready to faſten or bim. Plin. 
lib. XXV. . 11. 
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and authority was truly admirable. For being de- 
clared fole arbitrator of the differences of the 
exiles, he would not accept the commiſſion alone; 
but aſſociating fifteen of the citizens with law, 
he with great pains and trouble adjuſted their 
claims, and ſettled peace and friendſhip | in the city ; 
for which ſervice not only all the citizens in general 
beſtowed due honours upon him, but the exiles, a- 
part by themſelves, erected. his ſtatue in braſs, with. 
the following inſcription : | 


Greece, freed from foreign and domeſtic foes,” 
To thee her honour and her ſafety owes. 

For this, illuſtrious chief, thy bright renown 
Spreads from the rifmg to the ſetting un. 
hgilſi we, in token of unfeigned praiſe, 

This AHlatue to our great deliverer raiſe 

Here *mid/t our ſaviour gods triumphant and, 
The ornament and guardian of our land. 

That leſs can Sicyon, or can we afford? 


She to herſelf, and we ta her reſtor' d. 


Aratus by theſe important ſervices ſubdued the 
envy of the citizens, But Antigonus being unealy 
at his ſucceſs, and reſolving either to fix him in his 
intereſt, or at leaſt render him ſuſpected to Pto- 
lemy, gave him ſeveral extraordinary marks of his 
favour, though he neither defired, nor did any 
thing to deſerve them. Among other things, ha- 
ving one day performed a ſacrifice at Corinth, he 
ſent portions of the victim to Aratus; and in the 
midſt of the feaſt, when the table was full of com- 
pany, he ſaid aloud that all might hear him, I at 
fir [i looked on this youth of Sicyon no otherw)ſe than as 
one of a generous ſpirit, and zealous. for the liberty of bis 
country; but I now look upon him as a good judge of the 
manners and actions of princes. For formerly he de- 
ſpijed us; ; and fixed his hopes and dependence in foreign 
parts, admiring the riches of Egypt, her elephants, and 


fleets, and the magnificence of her palaces 3 3 but now, * 
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ter having taken a nearer view, and finding all this to be 
nothing but ſhow and pageantry, he is come over to us: 
and for my part I willingly receive him, and reſolving to 
make great uſe of him myſelf, command you to look upon 
him as a perſon joined in friendſhip with you. 
I he envious and malicious, taking advantage of 
this diſcourſe, ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt to charge 
him with the heavieſt calumnies in their letters to 
Ptolemy, who wrote to him, and expoſtulated with 
him. To ſuch envy and ill-will are they expoſed 
who enjoy the favour of kings and tyrants, which 
is ſo ardently and intenſely purſued by many. 
Aratus being for the firſt time choſen general of 
the Achæans, went and ravaged the country of Lo- 
cris, which hes on the other fide of the gulf of 
Corinth, and plundered the territories of Calydon. 
He marched allo with ten thouſand men to the fuc- 
cour of the Bœotians, but did not arrive till after 
the battle near Chæronea *, where they were beat- 
en by the Atolians, and loſt Abœocritus their ge- 
neral, and a thouſand of their ſoldiers. ' he 
year following being again elected general 4, he 
made that famous attempt of retaking the fortreſs 
of Acrocorinthus ; not ſo much for the advantage 
of the Sicyonians or Achæans, as conſidering that, 
by driving thence the Macedonian garriſon, he 
ſhould take the yoke from off the neck of all 
Greece. Chares the Athenian having the good 
Fortune to gain a certain battle againſt the king of 
Perſia's lieutenants, wrote to the people of Athens, 
and told them, that this victory was ſiſter to that at 
Marathon; and ſo may this action of Aratus be 


* We are not to confound this action with that famous battle of 

Chzronea, where the Thebans and Athenians were overthrown by 

Philip, which happened in the third year of the hundred and tenth 
. Olympiad, ſixty-ſix years before the birth of Aratus, 

+ Polybius, who followed Aratus's memoirs, and begun bis hiſto- 
ry where the other left off, tells us there were eight years between 
, > —Aratus's firſt generalſhip, and his ſeevnd, in which he ſurpriſed the 

- -vizadel of Corinth. 
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well termed Si/ter to thoſe of Pelopidas the Theban, 
and Thraſybulus the Athenian, when they flew the 
tyrants ; except perhaps it may be ſaid to exceed 
them on this account, that it was not undertaken 
againſt Grecians, but againſt a foreign power. The 
iſthmus of Corinth, which runs between the two 
ſcas, unites the continent of Greece with that of 
Peloponneſus, and whenever the citadel of Corinth, 
which is built on a high hill juſt in the middle be- 
tween thoſe two continents, is well garriſoned, it can 
cut off the communication with Peloponneſus, pre- 
vent the paſſage of troops, and prohibit all manner 
of commerce both by ſea and land; ſo that it makes 
him who is poflefled of it maſter of all Greece. 
Wherefore the younger Philip king of Macedon 
was not in jeſt, but ſpoke with great truth when he 


called the city of Corinth the fetters of Greece, It 


is no wonder therefore if this poſt was earneſtly 


contended for by all, cipecially by kings and 


Princes. | 
The paſſion with which Antigonus deſired to get 
it into his potefion was fo ſtrong, that it equalled 
the violent tranſports of a frantic lover. His 
thoughts were continually employed in contriving 
how to take it by ſurpriſe from thoſe who were ma- 
ſters of it; for he&*deſpaired of doing it by open 
force. Alexander, who was poſſeſſed of it, bein 
killed by poiſon, and, as it is ſaid, by his direction, 
it fell into the hands of his wife Nicæa, who took 
upon her the adminiſtration of affairs, and was par- 
ticularly careful of that important fortreſs. Anti- 
gonus immediately ſent to her his ſon Demetrius, 


— 


alluring her with the hopes of making him marry 
her, and it was no diſagreeble proſpect to a woman 


ſomewhat advanced in years, to think of being 
married to a young prince ſo amiable as Demetrius. 
By this bait ſhe, was taken; for the wanted ſtrength 


to reſiſt {0 powerful a temptation, However, the 


would not deliver up the place, but held it with a 
55 | very 
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very ſtrong garriſon; which he ſeeming to take no 
notice of, Selebrated: the wedding i in Corinth, en- 
tertaining the people with ſhows and feaſts every 
day, as one who thought of nothing but mirth and 
pleaſure. One day, when the famous muſician 

Amcœbeus was to perform on the theatre, Antigo- 
nus waited in perſon on Nicza, who was carried 

_ thither in a litter magnificently adorned, and who 
being exceedingly elated with the great honour 
done to her, little thought of what was to happen. 
As ſoon as they were come to a turning which led 
up to the citadel, he ordered the men who bore the 
litter to go on before to the theatre then biddin 
farewell to Ameœbeus and the wedding, he haſtened 
up to the caſtle with more ſpeed than could be ex- 
pected from one of his years. Finding the gate 
ſhut, he knocked with his ſtaff, and commanded it: 
to be opened. Ihe ſoldiers who were in garriſon 
being ſurpriſed to ſee him, did as he commanded. 
them. In this manner he made himſelf maſter of 
the citadel; at which he was 1o tranſported with. 
joy, that he could not contain himſelf, but fell to. 
drinking and revelling in the open ftreets, and. 
places of public reſort, attended with. female ſing- 
ers, and crowned with garlands. When we ſee a 
man of his age, who had experienced ſo many 
turns of fortune, thus wantonly rioting, and 
ſtopping every one he met, to ſalute and careſs 
them, we muſt confeſs chat unexpected joy more 

diſturbs and agitates the mind of a man void of diſ- 
cretion, than either fear or ſorrow. 

Antigonus having in this manner poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Acrocorinthus, put a garriſon into it, conſiſting of 
thoſe in whom he chietly confided, and made Per- 
fzus, the philoſopher, governour. Aratus, even in. 
the lifetime of Alexander, had formed a deſign to. 
ſeize on that fortreſs; but when an. alliance was 
made between Alexander and the Achzang, he de- 
Sited from the exccution of it. But now he could 
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RH not reſiſt a freſh opportunity, which offered itſelf 


| in this manner, There were in Corinth four bro- 
: thers, Syrians by birth, one of whom named Dio- 
des ſerved as a ſoldier in the garriſon; but the other 
three having ſeized on ſome of the king's trea- 
ſure, retreated to Sicyon, and applied themſelves. 


to one Agias a banker, whom Aratus made uſe of 
in all money-tranſactions. Fart of this treaſure 


they immediately fold to him; and Erginus, one of 
the three, going often to ſee him, fold all the reſt 


k --] to him by parcels: and this commerce created by 

8 degrees a familiarity betwixt him and the banker. - 
One day #gias led him into a diſcourſe concerning 

> 


the citadel and the garriſon. Erginus, among other 
things, told him, that as he often went thither to 
viſit his brother, he had obſerved on that ſide 
which was ſteepeſt, a ſmall winding path cut in the 
rock, leading to a part of the wall, which was 
much lower than any of the reſt. Upon this Agias 
ſaid to him with a ſmile, And will you, my friend, 
run ſuch a riik for the jake of an inconfiderable ſum of 
money, when it is in your power to purchaſe immenſe 
riches, with no more than one hour's ſervice? Ds you 
| not know, that if you are taken, you will be puniſhed as 
ſeverely for this petty theft, as if you had betrayed the ci- 
taal? At theſe words Erginus laughed, and promi- 
ſed AÆgias to found his brother Diocles, for, ſaid 
he, I cannot confide much in the other two. | 
Within a few days after this he returned, and 
undertook to conduct Aratus to that part of the 
wall where it was no more than fifteen foot high, 
and to aſſiſt him in the execution of his enterprile, 
with the concurrence of his brother Diocles. A- 
ratus on his part agreed to give them ſixty talents, 
in caſe he ſucceeded ; and if they miſcarried, and 
returned all ſafe back to Sicyon, he promiſed to 
give each of them a houſe, and a talent. The 
threeſcore talents being to be lodged in the hands. 
of AÆgias, and Aratus neither having ſo 9 by 
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him, nor being willing to give any grounds of ſu- 
foicion by borrowing it from others, he depoſited 


His plate and his wife's jewels with Fgias, as a ſecu- 


rity for the money. For ſuch was the generoſity of 
his mind, and ſo ſtrong a paſſion had he for great 
exploits, that remembering that Phocion and Epa- 

minondas were eſteemed the beſt and juſteſt of- all 
the Grecians, becauſe they ſcorned the greateſt 
preſents, and would not proſtitute their honour for 
money, he ſtrove even to outdo them, and choſe 


to be at all the charge himſelf in promoting an en- 


terpriſe, in which he ran all the hazard, for the 
ſake of the reſt, who did not ſo much as know 
what he was undertaking for them, And is there 
any one even in this age who does not admire ſuch 


virtue, whoſe ſoul is not warmed, and raiſed above 


itfelf by the contemplation of the heroic magnani- 


mity of that man who ſo dearly purchaſed ſo great 
a danger, and depoſited in the hands of another the 


moſt valuable of his poſſeſſions for an opportunity 


of expoſing his life amongſt his enemies in the 


dead of night, without receiving any other pledge 


or ſecurity on his part than the hopes of performing 


a glorious action ? 

This enterpriſe, though ſo dangerous in itſelf, 
was made much more fo by an errour which hap- 
pened through ignorance in the very beginning. 
For Technon, one of Aratus's ſervants, was ſent 
away to Diocles, that they might together view the 
wall. Technon had never ſeen Diocles, but 
thought he ſhould certainly know him by the marks 
Erginus had given of him, who deſcribed him as 
having curled hair, a ſwarthy complexion, and no 
beard. Being come theretore to the appointed place, 
he waited without the gates, in the place called 
Ormis, for Erginus and Diocles. In the mean time 
Dionyſus, elder brother to Erginus and Diocles, 
who knew nothing at all of the affair, but much 
e e Diocles, happened to Paſs by. FTechnon, 

ſtruck 
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ſtruck with the reſemblance, aſked him, if he had 
any connection with Erginus; he anſwered, that 
he was his brother; and Fechnon, fully perſuaded 


that he talked to Diocles, without ſo much as aſk- 


ing his name, or ſtaying for any other token, gave 
him his hand, and began to diſcourſe with him and 
aſk him queſtions concerning what had been agreed 
upon with Erginus. Dionyſius cunningly encoura- 
ging his miſtake, ſeemed to underſtand him very 


well, and returning towards the city, held him in 


diſcourſe without cauſing in him any ſuſpicion. 
And being now near the gate, he was juſt about to 


& | ſ{cize on him, when by chance Erginus met them, 
and apprehending the cheat and the danger, bec- 
koned to Technon to make his eſcape; and imme- 
_ diately both of them betaking themſelves to flight, 
ran as faſt as they could to Aratus. He, notwith- 
ſtanding this accident, did not deſpair, but imme- 


diately ſent away Erginus to Dionyſius with money 
to bribe him to ſilence; and he not only effected 
that, but brought him along with him to Aratus, 
As ſoon as they had got him in their power, they 
thought it not ſafe to part with him, but bound 
him, and confined him cloſe, whilſt they prepared 
for the execution of their enterpriſe. THT ET, 

When all things were in readineſs, Aratus com- 
manded his troops to be in arms all night ; and 
taking with him four hundred choſen men, few of 
whom knew what they were going about, he led 
them ſtraight to the gates of the city by the temple 
of Juno. It was about the midſt of ſummer ; the 
moon was at full; and the night was clear without 
any clouds; ſo that their arms glittering by moon- 
light made them run a great hazard of being diſco- 
vered by the guards. But as the foremoſt of them 
came near the city, a great miſt aroſe from the ſea, 
and darkened the city and the parts adjacent. There 
all the troops ſat down to put off their ſhoes, as 


well to prevent their making a noiſe, as becauſe 


5 they 
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they would be lefs ſubject to flip if they mounted 
the ladders barcfooted. But Erginus taking with 
him ſeven young men habited like travellers, got 
unobſerved to the gate, and killed the keeper of 
the gate, and the guards that were with him. At 
the ſame time the ladders were placed againſt the 
walls; and Aratus having in great haſte got up a 
hundred men, he commanded the reſt to follow as 
well and as ſoon as they could; and immediately 
drawing up his ladders, he marched through the 
city with his hundred men towards the citadel, be- 
ing overjoyed and in a manner ſure of ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe he had proceeded thus far undiſcovered. 

As they were advancing, they met four of the 
watch with a light, which gave Aratus and his par- 

a full and timely view of them, whilſt they re- 
mained undiſcovered, the moon being ſtill over- 
clouded. After having lain a little while in ambuſh 
among ſome old ruins, they ſallied out upon the 
men, and killed three of them ; but the fourth, ha- 
ving been wounded by a ſword in the head, ran a- 
way, crying out, that the enemy were got into the city. 
Immediately upon this the trumpets ſounded an a- 
larm, and the whole city was in an uproar. Ihe 
ſtreets were in a moment full of people running 
ſome one way and ſome another, and illuminated 
by an infinite number of lights which were kindled 
In the city, and on the ramparts of the citadel, and 
a confuſed noiſe was heard from every quarter. 

In the mean time Aratus kept on his way, and 
laboured to get up the rock. At firſt he went flow- 
ly, and with much difficulty, having loſt the path, 
which lay deep, and was overſhadowed by the crag- 
gy parts of the rock, and led to the wall with many 
windings and turnings : but the moon immediate- 
ly, and as it were by miracle, diſperſing the clouds, 
gave him light in the moſt difficult part of the way, 
till he —,—_ ro Fe wall, and then the clouds reuni - 
ted, 
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ted, hid the face of the moon, and once more in- 


volved every thing in obſcurity. 


The three hundred ſoldiers Aratus Ii" left with - 
out the gates near Juno's temple, entering the 
town, found it full of tumult and contuſion, and 
every where illuminated ; and not being able to 


find the way Aratus had taken, nor diſcover any 


footſteps of him, they ſcreened themſelves under 
the ſhady ſide of a rocky precipice, where they 
waited in the utmoſt diſtreſs and perplexity. By 
this time Aratus was engaged upon the ramparts 
of the citadel, from whence a noiſe deſcended like 


that of combatants ; but as it was echoed and re- 
peated from the adjacent mountains, it was not 
known from whence it firſt proceeded, Whilſt 


the three hundred ſoldiers were in doubt which way 
to turn themſelves, Archelaus, captain of the king's 


guard, taking a good number of ſoldiers with him, 
made up towards the citadel, with great ſhouts, 


and trumpets ſounding, to attack aratus, and 


| marched by thoſe three hundred men without per- 
ceiving them. He had no ſooner paſſed them but 
they roſe, as from an ambuſcade, fell upon him, 


and killing the firſt they encountered, ſo terriged 


the reſt, together with Archelaus himſelf, that 


they put them to flight, and purſued them till they 
were quite broken and diſperſed. 

As ſoon as this action was over, Erginus arrived, 
being ſent from the party under Aratus, to ac- 
quaint them that they were engaged with the ene- 
my, who defended themſelves with much reſolu- 
tion, and that Aratus ſtood in great need of their 
ſpeedy aſſiſtance, They immediately defired him 
to lead them on, and as they marched up they fig- 
nified their approach by loud ſhouts, on purpoſe to 
encourage their friends, The moon, which hap- 
pened then to be at full, ſhining on their armour, 
made them appear to the enemy at that diſtance - 
more in number than they really were; and as the 
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filence of the night rendered the echoes more 
ſtrong and ſenſible, their ſhouts ſeemed to proceed 
from a much more conſiderable party. At laſt, 
when they were all joined, they charged ſo violently 
that they drove off the enemy, and by break of 


day were maſters of the citadel and garriſon ; ſo 


that the firſt rays of the riſing ſun ſeemed to illu- 
ſtrate the glory of their exploit. By this time the 
reſt of the army came up to Aratus from Sicyon, 
the Corinthians joyfully receiving them at their 


gates, and helping them to ſecure the reſt of the 
| King's forces. | 


As ſoon as Aratus had made his victory ſecure, 
he came down from the citadel to the theatre, 
where a vaſt multitude was aflembled out of curio- 
fity to ſee him, and hear what he would ſay to the 
Corinthians. After he had drawn up his Achzans 
on each ſide of the avenues to the theatre, he came 
armed as he was from behind the ſcenes ; but his 


_ countenance was extremely altered through exceſ- 


five toil, and long watching, ſo that the Joy.and a- 
lacrity with which his ſucceſs had inſpired him, 
were clouded and depreſſed by bodily weakneſs and 
fatigue. The people, as ſoon as they beheld him, 
broke out into loud applauſes and congratulations ; 
and he taking his ſpear in his right hand, leaned 
againſt it with his knee and body a little bent, and 
ſtood a good while in that poſture, ſilently recei- 
ving the ſhouts and acclamations of thoſe who ap- 
plauded his valour and extolled his fortune. When 
theſe firſt tranſports of the people were over, and 
the theatre grew calm, collecting the little ſtrength 


he had left, he began an oration in the name of 


the Achzans, ſuitable to the late action, perſuadin 


the Corinthians to aſſociate themſelves in the 


league; and at the fame time he delivered up to 


them the keys of the city, which had never been 


in their poſſeſſion fince the time of Philip. As for 
the officers of Antigonus, he diſmiſſed Archelaus, 
= 1 whom 
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whom he had taken priſoner; Theophraſtus refu- 
ſing to quit the city was put to death; and Per- 


ſens, when he ſaw the citadel was loit, eſcaped to 


Cenchreæ. It is reported, that not long after when. 
he was engaged in ſome philoſophical converſation, 
one of the company faid, That in his opinion none but 


a wiſe man was fit to be a general. Indeed, replied he, 


of all Zeno's maxi ms, this formerly pleaſed me the maſt 3 
but now I am. quite of another opinion, having been con- 
vinced by that youth of Sicyon. [his is related of Per-- 
feus by many authors, | 

Aratus immediately made himſelf matter of the 
temple of Juno, and the haven. of Lechæum, 
where he ſeized upon five and twenty of the king's 
ſhips, together with five hundred horſes, and four 
hundred Syrian flaves, which he ſold; The A- 


cheæans alſo put a garriſon of, four hundred ſol- 


diers, and beſide them fifty dogs with as many 


keepers, into Acrocorinthus. 


The Romans, in admiration of Philopœmen 
called him the laſt of the Erecians, as if no great man 
had ever ſince his time been bred amongſt them; 
but I may well ſay that this was the laſt: of the Gre- 
cian exploits, being comparable to the beſt of them, 
both for the boldneſs and the ſucceſs of it, as the 
conſequences proved; for the Megarians revolting 
from Antigonus. took part with Aratus, and the 
Trœzenians and. Epidaurians entered. into the A- 
chæan league. His firſt inroad was into Attica; 
after which paſſing over into Salamin, he plunder ed 
the iſland, turning the Achæan force every way, as 


now let looſe from confinement. Thoſe priſoners 


that were freemen he ſent home to Athens without 
ranſom; which was the firſt foundation of their 
revolt from Antigonus. He drew Ptolemy likewiſe 
into the Achæan league, by reſigning to him the 
management of the war, and getting him to be de- 
clared general both by ſea and land. And ſo great 
was his hover and credit among the Achæans, 
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that though he could not by law be choſen their 
general every year, yet every. ather year he was 
choſen ; and by his counſels and actions he was in 


effect always their commander. For they perceived 


that neither riches nor fame, nor the friendſhip of 
kings, nor the private intereſt of his own country, 
nor any thing elſe, was ſo dear to him as the in- 
creaſe of the Achæan power and greatneſs. For 
he thought that cities which ſeparately were weak 
and inconſiderable, might be preſerved and ſupport- 
ed by each other, when linked together by one 
common intereſt. And as the members of the bo- 
dy live, and are nouriſhed by their mutual commu- 
nication and connection, and when once ſeparated 
decay and putrefy; in the ſame manner are cities 
ruined by being disjoined from one another; but 
they mutually afford fatety and ſtrength when they 
are united together and become parts or one great 
body, by which they enjoy the benefit of that wiſ- 
dom that directs and governs the whole. 

Aratus therefore obſerving that all the moſt. 
conſiderable neighbouring cities were free, and li- 
ved under their own laws, except Argos, and be- 
ing uneaſy to fee her continue in bondage, reſolved 
to deſtroy the tyrant Ariſtomachus who held her in 
ſervitude, being ambitious to pay the debt which he 
owed that city for his education,. by reſtoring her 
to liberty, and at the fame time to aſſociate ſo 
powerful a member to the league of the Achæans. 
Nor were there men wanting who had the courage 
to undertake ſuch an enterpriſe, and Aſchylus and 
Charimenes the ſoothſayer were at the head of 


them; but they had no ſwords, for the tyrant had 


prohibited the keeping of them under a ſevere pe- 
nalty. To ſupply this defect Aratus cauſed ſeveral 
daggers to be prepared at Corinth, and hiding them 
in the pack-ſaddles of ſome horſes that were car- 
rying a parcel of ordinary wares to Argos, he got 
them by that ſtratagem conveyed to them. Bur 

Charimenes 
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Charimenes admitting another 1 as a partner 
in the deſign, without the conſent of Æſchylus and 
his affveidtes, they were ſo incenſed at it that they 
excluded him, and reſolved to execute the defign 
by themſelves. As ſoon as Charimenes perceived 


their intention, he in a-rage went and- diſcovered 


the whole plot, juſt as the conſpirators were upon 
the point of executing it. When they found them- 
ſelves detected, moſt of them made their eſcape to 
Corinth. 

Not long after Ariſtomachus was flain by his ſer- 
vants *, and Ariſtippus a worſe tyrant than he ſei- 
zed the government; upon which Aratus muſter- 
ing all the Achzans that were of age, haſted to the 
relief of the city +, ſuppoſing that he ſhould find 
the Argives very ready to join with him. But the 
people being by cuſtom reconciled to flavery, and 
none appearing to receive him, he retreated, ha- 
ving only given occaſion to accuſe the Achæans of 
committing acts of hoſtility in the midſt of peace; 
upon which account they were ſued in the court 
of the Mantinzans, and Aratus not making his ap- 
pearance, Ariſtippus caſt them, and they \ were fi- 
ned thirty minæ. And now both hating and fear- 
ing Aratus; he formed a deſign to kill him, and 
was ſupported in it by King Antigonus; ſo that A- 
ratus was perpetually followed and watched by thoſe 
who waited for an opportunity to murder him. But 
the ſureſt guard of a ruler is the good-will of his 
ſubjects ; for where the nobility and common peo- 
ple are not afraid of, but for their governour, he 


* 'This A who vas. Killed by his ſervants, is not to be 
confounded with him who. was flung into the ſea at Cenchreæ. The 
firſt had Ariſtippus for his ſueceſſor, the ſecond ſucceeded Aritiippus, 


and ſurpaſſed all other tyrants in cruelty, . 


+ According to Polybius, this was not undertaken by Aratus w hen 
Aries ſueceeded Ariſtomachus, but during the tyranny of the ſe- 
cond Ariftomachus ; unleſs it be allowed that Artus made the ſar e 
attempt upon Argos at two different times, and with the ſame luc- 
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ſees with many eyes, and hears with. many ears 
whatever paſſes; wherefore I cannot but digreſs 
here a little from the courſe of my narrative, to 


deſcribe that manner of life which Ariſtippus was 


obliged to lead in order to. keep poſſeſſion of de- 
ſpotic power and regal ſtate, which are ſo generally 


envied, admired, and extolled, as the height of 


human happinelſs.. I his tyrant, who had Antigo- 
nus for his friend aud ally, who maintained ſo ma- 
ny troops for the ſecurity of his perſon, and who 
had taken care not to leave one of his enemies a- 
live in the city, would not ſuffer his guards to do 
duty in the palace, but in ſeveral ſtations without, 
and round about it. As ſoon as ſupper was over, 
he conſtantly ſent away all his domeſtics, faſtened 


the doors himſelf, and then mounted with his con- 
cubine into a little chamber above through a. trap- 


door, on which he placed his bed, and flept (as a 
man in his condition may be ſuppoſed to ſleep) al- 


ways in fear, terrour, and anxiety. The woman's 
mother every night, removed the ladder by which 


he climbed into his bedchamber, and locked it up 
in another room. in the morning {the brought it 
again, and called up this wonderful, this happy ty- 
rant, who came crawling out like a ſerpent from 
His hole. Whereas Aratus, who, not by the force. 
of arms, but by his virtue, and the authority of the 
law, obtained a firm and perpetual command, who 
appeared in the view of the whole world in a plain 
veſt and cloak, and manifeſted himſelf on every oc- 
caſion an implacable enemy to all tyrants in gene- 
ral, has left behind him a poſterity which remains 
in great honour and eſteem among the Grecians 
to this day. But of all thoſe who ſeized ſtrong 
caſtles, maintained lifeguards, and fenced them- 
ſelves with arms, gates, and barricadoès, how few 


have there been, who did not, like timorous hares, 


die a violent death, without either family, or ho- 
nourable monument to preſerve their memory ? 


Aratus 
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Aratus made ſeveral attempts both open and ſe- 
eret to ſurpriſe Ariſtippus, and recover Argos out 
of his hands, but always miſcarried. One night. 
particularly he proceeded ſo far as to plant his lad- 
ders, and mount the wall with a ſmall number of. 


bis followers, expoſing himſelf to the utmoſt dan- 


ger. At firſt he ſlew all the guards who oppoſed 
him there ;. but as ſoon as day appeared, the tyrant. 
attacked him on every ſide, whiltt the Argives, as 
if it had not been for their liberties that Aratus was 
fighting, and they were only preſiding at the Ne- 


mean games, ſat totally ſilent and inactive like e- 


quitable and impartial ſpectators. However Aratus 


defended himſelf with great reſolution; and though 


he was wounded in the thigh with a lance, he kept 
his ground all that day, IT could he have main; 
tained it the following night he had carried his 
point; for the tyrant thought.of nothing but flying, 
and had already ſent aboard his ſhips moſt of his 
treaſure, But no one gave Aratus intelligence of 

; beſides, he wanted. water, and, was diſabled by 


his wound. from exerting himſelf any further. 


This conſtrained him to withdraw, and deſpairing 
to ſucceed by way of ſurpriſe, he had recourſe to 
open force, and led his army into the territories of 
Argos, which he plundered and laid waſte. 

This brought on a general engagement betwixt 
him and the tyrant near the river Chares, where 
he was accuſed. of withdrawing himſelf too foon 
from the battle, and thereby abandoning the victory. 
For whereas one part of his army had apparently 
the advantage, and purſued the enemy to a great 
diſtance, he on his part retreated in great ditorder 
into his camp, not ſo much becauſe he was over- 
powered by the enzmy, as through fear and diffi- 


dence, When the. others were returned from. the 


purfuit, they were extremely vexed to find that 
though they had routed the enemy, and killed a 
great many more of them than they had loſt them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, yet they who were vanquiſhed had been al- 
lowed to erect the trophy. Aratus being aſhamed 
of his miſconduR, reſolved to fight a ſecond time 
for the trophy. Wherefore having allowed his 
men one day to refreſh themſelves, early the next 
morning he drew them up in order of battle, Bur 
perceiving that the enemy were reinforced. with. 
freſh troops, and came on with more reſolution. 
than before, he durſt not hazard a battle, but de- 
firing a truce to bury his dead, retreated, ' Howe- 
ver this errour was obliterated by his courteous be- 
haviour, as well as by his ſkilful management in 
the adminiſtration ; for he ſoon after brought the 


inhabitants of ent into the Achæan alliance, 
and cauſed the Nemean games to be celebrated in 


that city, to which they anciently and of right be- 
longed. Theſe games were alſo celebrated by the 
Argives at the ſame time, which gave the firſt oc- 
caſion to the violation of the privilege of ſafe con- 
duct always granted.to thoſe who appeared as com- 
batants on that occaſion; for the Achæans ſold as 
enemies as many of them as they could meet with 


returning through their cguntry from the games at 


Argos. So vehement and implacable v was the hatred 
that Aratus bore to tyrants. 

Not long after Aratus having notice that Ari- 
ſtippus had a deſign upon Cleonæ, but was afraid 
of him, becauſe he then reſided in Corinth, aflem- 
bled his army by public proclamation ; and com- 
manding them to take along with them proviſion 
for ſeveral days, he marched to Cenchreæ, hoping 
by this ſtratagem to entice Ariſtippus to fall upon 
Cleonæ, when he ſuppoſed him at a. diſtance, 
And ſo it happened; for Ariſtippus immediately 
marched his army againſt it from Argos. Put A- 
ratus returning that very night from Cenchrez to 
Corinth in the duſk of the evening, and ſtationin 


guards in all the paſſages, led on the Achzans, who 


ollowed bim in ſo good order and with ſo much 
ſpeed 
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ſpeed and alacrity, that they were undiſcovered by 
Ariſtippus, not only whilſt upon their march, but 
even after they had entered Cleonæ in the night, 
and were drawn up in order of battle. As ſoon as 


it was morning, the gates being opened and the 


trumpets ſounding, he fell upon the enemy with 
great fury, and routing them continued the pur- 
ſuit, eſpecially that way where he imagined that A- 
riſtippus endeavoured to make his eſcape, for there 
were a great many different roads. 'The purſuit 
laſted as far as Mycenæ, where the tyrant was flain. 
by a certain Cretan, called Tragiſcus, as Dinias re- 
ports ; and of the common ſoldiers there fell above 
fifteen hundred. Yet though Aratus had obtained 
ſo great a victory without the loſs of a man, he 


could not make himſelf maſter of Argos, nor re- 


ſtore it to its liberty ; becauſe Agias and the young- 


er Ariſtomachus got into the town with the king's 


forces, and ſeized upon the government. But by 
this exploit he ſilenced the reproaches, the ſcoffs, 
and jeſts of thoſe who flattered the tyrants, and in 


raillery would ſay, that the Achæan general was 


uſually troubled with a looſeneſs when he was to: 
fight a battle; that at the ſound of a trumpet his 
eyes grew dim and his head giddy ; and that when 


he had drawn up his army, and given the word, 


he uſed to aſk his lieutenants and officers, what 


further need there could be of his preſence ſince 


the dye was caſt, and then went aloof to expect the 
event. And ſo much did theſe reports prevail, 


that when the philoſophers diſputed in their 


ſchools whether to have one's heart beat, and 
to change colour upon any danger, be an argu- 
ment of cowardice, or only of weakneſs and cold- 
neſs of conſtitution, Aratus was always quoted as a 
valiant general, but ſubject to be ſo affected in time 


of battle. 


Having thus deſtroyed Ariſtippus, he next form- 
ed a deſign againſt Lyſiades the Megalopolitan, who 
LY | tyranniſed 
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tyranniſed over his country. This man was natu- 
rally of a generous temper, and not inſenſible of 
true honour. He was induced to uſurp the go- 
vernment, not by the ordinary motives of other 
tyrants, licentiouſneſs and avarice; but being young, 
and ſtimulated with the defire of. glory, ſuffered his 
generous mind to be unwarily prepoſſeſſed by the: 
vain and falſe applautes given to-tyranny, as a very- 
defirable and glorious. thing. But he had no ſoon-- 
er ſeized on. the government, than he grew weary | 
of the weight of it; and at once emulating the hap- 
pineſs, and fcaring the policy of Aratus, he took a- 
noble reſolution, firft to free himſelf from hatred 
and fear, from ſoldiers and guards, and then to be 
a public benefactor to his country. Sending there- 
fore immediately for Aratus, he reſigned the go- 
vernment, and incorporated his city into the A- 
chxan community. Fhe Acbæans applauding this 
action, choſe him general; upon which, defiring- 
to outſtrip Aratus in glory, amongſt many other: 
improper things he declared war againſt the Lace- 
dæmonians; and the oppoſition which Aratus made 
to this was, thought to proceed from envy, Ly- 
fiades was a ſecond time choſen general, though A- 
ratus appeared againſt him, and laboured to have 
that charge r upon another; for Aratus 
himſelf had that command every other year, as has 
been ſaid before. Lyſiades ſucceeded fo well in his. 
pretenſions, that he was thrice choſen general, go- 
verning alternately, as Aratus did. Bur at laſt de- 
claring himſelf his profeſſed enemy, and accuſing 
kim frequently to the Achzans, he was rejected; 
for it appeared plainly that with counterfeit merit 
he contended-againfſt. true and fincere virtue. A 
fop.. tells. us, that the cuckow: one day aſting the little. 
 tards, | why. they flew. away... from her, was anſwered, 
Becauſe they feared ſhe would fame time or other prove a. 
hawk; and thus it fell out with Lyſiades. His 
former mma made. the world. {till entertain a 
lat. ſtrong 
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ſtrong ſuſpicion of him that his bange was not ſin- 
cere. 

Aratus acquired new er in che war ond the 
Atolians; for as the Achzans were very deſirous 
to give them battle on the confines of Megara, in 
which they were ſeconded by Agis king of — 
mon, who had been called in to their aſſiſtance, A- 
ratus very warmly oppoſed it, and endured with great 
patience the imputation of cowardice, and all the 
ſcoffs and reproaches that were thrown upon him, 


chuſing rather to expoſe himſelf to preſent diſgrace, 


than to ſacrifice the public intereſt. He therefore 
retired before the enemy, and ſuffered them to paſs 
over Mount Gerania, and enter Peloponneſus, 
without making any oppoſition. Burt as ſoon as he 
underſtood they had ſeized on the city of Pellene 
in their march, he was then quite another man; 
for without lod of time, or waiting for the reſt of 
his troops, he took ſuch as he had with him, and- 
marched inſtantly againſt the enemy, who were 
weakened by their victory, which had made thetn 
inſolent and diſorderly. For they were no ſooner 
got within the walls of Pellene, but the ſoldiers 
diſperſed themſelves into the ſeveral houſes, where 


they were quarrelling for the plunder, whilſt the 


commanders ſeized on the wives and daughters of 


the Pellenians, every man putting his helmet upon 
the head of his prize, to denote to whom ſhe "be 


- longed, and prevent her falling into the hands of 


another. 


They were in this poſture when news was br oh 
that Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon 
them. This threw them into a terrible conſter- 
nation, as might reaſonably be expected when they 
were in ſuch extreme diſorder; and before the 
hindmoſt could hear of the danger, they who 
were neareſt to the gates, and in the ſuburbs, {kir- 
miſhing with the Achzans were ſoon routed, and 
by their flight ſtr uck, terrour into thole who 
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were rallying and marching to their aſſiſtance. In 
this tumult and confuſion one of the captives, who 


Was the daughter of Epigethes one of the moſt con- 


fiderable of the citizens, and was remarkable for 


Her beauty and majeſtic ſtature, was fitting in the 


temple of Diana, where the officer whoſe prize ſhe 
was, had ſecured her, having put his helmet adorn- 
ed with three ' plumes of feathers upon her head. 


She, alarmed at the great noiſe ſhe heard, aroſe in 


order to fly; but when ſhe was got to the gate of 


the temple, and from the top of the ſteps looked 


down upon the combatants with the helmer ſtill up- 
on her head, ſhe ſeemed to the citizens to be ſome- 
thing more than human; and the enemy believing 
Her to be ſome deity, were ſeized with ſuch fear and 
aſtoniſhment, that they had no power to defend 
themſelves. 125 e F 

The Pellenians tell us that the ſtatue of Diana 


ſtands uſually untouched, and that when the prieſt- 


eſs removes it, and it is borne in proceſſion, every 
one turns his eyes away from it, without daring to 
look towards it; for not only is the fight of it ter - 
rible and dangerous to mankind, but where-ever it 
paſſes the trees become barren, and the fruit is 
blaſted. This image therefore, they ſay, the 
prieſteſs produced at that time, and holding it di- 
rectly before the faces of the Atolians, deprived 
them of their reaſon and judgment. But Ara- 
tus mentions no ſuch thing in his commentaries, 
He only ſays, that having routed the Ætolians, 
and entering the city with them as they fled, he 
drove them out by main force, and killed ſeven 
hundred of them, his was celebrated as one of 
the greateſt exploits that ever was performed ; and 
Timanthes the painter has given a very ſtrong and 
lively repreſentation of it, F 

In the mean time many princes and ftates confe- 


* derating againſt the Achæans, Aratus thought it 


beſt to conclude a peace with the AÆtolians. On 
* this 
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this occakon he made uſe of the aſſiſtance of Pan- 
taleon, one of the moſt powerful men among 
them; by his means he not only made a peace, 
but coachaded an offenſive and defenſive alliance 


between the two. nations. Being very defirous 


to ſet free the Athenians N he was cenſured 
and accuſed by the Achæans, for having, notwith- 
ſtanding the truce agreed upon between them and 
the Macedonians, attempted to take the haven of 
Pirzus, But he denies this fact in his commenta- 
ries, and lays the blame on Erginus, by whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance he took the citadel of Corinth, alleging 
that he of himſelf, without any directions from, him, 


endeavoured to ſcale the Piræus, and that as his 


ladders happened to break, and he was hotly pur- 
ſued, he called out ſeveral times upon Aratus as if 
he had been preſent, by which means he deceived 


the enemy, and eſcaped. But methinks this excuſe 
is very weak; for it is not likely that Erginus, a 


private man, and a Syrian, ſhould conceive in his 
mind ſo great an attempt, unleſs he had been 
eee to it by Aratus, had been furniſhed by 
him with forces, and been inſtructed what was the 
proper time for executing it. This further appears 
from the conduct of Aratus himſelf, who did not 
twice or thrice, but very often diſcover a deſign to 
be maſter of the Piræus; in which he perſiſted 
with the obſtinacy of a paffionate lover, and was ſo 
far from being diſcouraged by his diſappointments, 
that as he only narrowly miſſed of ſucceſs, he was 


ſtill more eagerly bent to proceed. One time in 
particular making his eſcape through Thriaſium, 


he diſlocated his leg, and was forced to undergo 
ſeveral inciſions in order to his cure, ſo that for a 
long time he was carried in a litter to the wars. 

As ſoon as Antigonus was dead, and Demetrius - 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom, Aratus was more 
determined than ever to ſet Athens at liberty, and 
ſhawed a thorough contempt for the Macedonians. 
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Wherefore being overthrown in a battle near Phy- 
lacia, by Bythis, Demetrius's - general, and there 
being a very ſtrong report, that he was either taken 
or flain, Diogenes, the governour of the Pirzus, ſent 
letters to Corinth, commanding the Achæans to depart 
that city, i uce Aratus was dead, When theſe letters 
came to Corinth, Aratus happened to be there 'in 
perſon, ſo that Diogenes' s meſſengers, after having 
been ſufficiently ridiculed, were Forced to return 
back. King Demetrius alſo ſent a thip from Mace- 
donia, ane was to be brought to him in 
chains. But the Athenians exceeding all bounds 
in flattering the Macedonians, crowned themſelves 
with garlands upon the firſt news of his death ; 
wherefore invading their territories in a rage, he 

enetrated as far as the academy; but then ſuffer- 
ing himſelf to be pacified, he committed no fur- 
ther act of hoſtility, This convinced the Athenians 
of his virtue; ſo that when afterwards upon the 
death of Demetrius they attemped to recover their 
liberty, they called him to their aſſiſtance. Although 
at that time another perſon was general of the A- 
chæans, and Aratus himſelf was confined to his 
bed by a diſtemper which had hung long upon him, 
yet, rather than not aſſiſt the city in that exigence, 
he was carried thither in a litter. As ſoon as he was 
arrived, he prevailed with Diogenes the governour 
to deliver up the haven of Piræus, the fortreſs of 
Munychia, Salamin, and Sunium to the Athenians, 
in conſideration of a hundred and fifty talents, of 
which Aratus himſelf furniſhed twenty. Upon 
this the Æginetæ and the Hermionians joined them- 
ſelves to the Achzans, and the greateſt part of Ar- 
cadia became tributary to them ; ſo that the Mace- 
donians ceaſing to moleſt them, by reaſon of their 
wars with other neighbouring nations, and the A- 
tolians being their allies, the Achzan power increa- 
ſed very conſiderably. 

Aratus, Nearing to effect the deſign he had Vt 
meditated, 
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meditated, and not enduring that tyranny ſhould. 
ſtill maintain itſelf in a city ſo near as Argos, ſent. 


to Ariftomachus to perſuade him to reftore liberty to 


that city, and to aſſociate it to the Achæans, and follow-: 
ing Lyftades's example, rather chuſe to be the general of a 
great nation, with eſteem and honour, than the tyrant of 
one city, with continual hatred and danger. Ariſtoma- 
chus conſented, and deſired Aratus to ſend him. 
fifty talents, with which he might pay off the ſol- 
diers. In the mean time whilſt the money was pro- 


_ viding, Lyſiades being then general, and extremely 


ambitious that this advantage might ſeem to be 
procured for the Achæans by him, accuſed Aratus 
to Ariſtomachus, as one who bore an irreconcileable 
hatred to tyrants, and adviſed him to commit the 


affair to his management. Thus Ariſtomachus was 


brought into the league by Lyſiades. But here the 
Achzan council gave a manifeſt proof of the great 
credit Aratus had with them, and. the good-will 


they bore him. For when he ſpoke againſt Ariſto- 


machus's being admitted into the aſſociation, they, 
rejected him with great anger; but as ſoon as he 
had changed his opinion, and began to appear in 
behalf of Ariſtomachus, they cheerfully and readily 
decreed that the Argives and Phliaſians ſhould be 
incorporated into their community; and the next 
year they choſe Ariſtomachus general. 

- Ariſtomachus finding himſelf; highly hovered 
and eſteemed by. the Achzans, was very deſirous to 
invade Laconia,. and for. that purpoſe ſent for Ara- 
tus from Athens, Aratus wrote to him to diſſuade 
him from that expedition, being very unwilling 
that the Achzans ſhould be engaged againſt Cleo- 


menes, a man of {uch a daring ſpirit, upon whom 


the greateſt dangers had no other effect than to aug- 
ment his power and reputation.. But Ariſtomachus 


_ reſolving to go on, Aratus obeyed his ſummons, 


and repaired to the army. Cleomenes offered them 


battle near Pallantium; but Aratus prevailing upon 


R 2 Ariſtomachus 
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Ariſtomachus not to engage, Lyſiades brought an 
accuſation againſt him before the Achæans, and the 
year following contended with him for the com- 
mand; but Aratus had the majority of votes, and 
was for the. twelfth time declared general. 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes near 
Mount Lycæum, and put to flight; and as he loſt 
his way in the night, it was ſaid that he was ſlain. 
This was the ſecond time the report of his death 
was ſpread, and believed by the Grecians, But he 
having eſcaped this danger and rallied his forces, 
was not content to march off in ſafety, but making 
uſe of the preſent conjuncture, when no one ex- 
pected any ſuch thing, fell ſuddenly upon the Man- 
tineans, who. were allies of Cleomenes; and when 
he had taken the city, he put a garriſon into it, and 
declared all thoſe ſtrangers free of the city, who 
had ſettled in it. Thus he procured greater ad- 
vantages to the Achzans when vanquiſhed, than 
they could have oped for if _ had been con- 
querors. 2, 

The Lacedzemonians a ſoeond time invading the 
territories of the Megalopolitans, Aratus marched 
to their aſſiſtance, but refuſed coming to an en- 
gagement with Cleomenes, though he did all he 
could to provoke him to it; nor would he be pre- 
vailed upon by the Megalopolitans, who moſt 
earneſtly preſſed him to fight. For beſides that he 
was not naturally well qualified to conduct a pitch - 
ed battle, he was then much inferiour in number of 
men, and was to deal with a daring man in the 
prime of life, himſelf being now in the decline of 
his ambition as well as courage. He conſidered alſo 
that he ought to maintain that glory he was now in 
po ſſeſſion of, by caution, which the other aſpired 
to by activity and reſolution. | 
_ However the light-armed infantry having made a 
fally, puſhed the Lacedzmonians as far as their 
cap, and even entered with them, and began to 

| : plunder 
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plunder their tents; yet Aratus could not be pro- 


voked even by that advantage, but poſting himſelf 
in a hollow hindered his troops from advancing. 


Lyſiades was enraged at this conduct, and upbraid- 


ing Aratus with cowardice, entreated the horſe to 
ſecond thoſe who were purſuing the enemy, and 
not to let the victory flip out of their hands, nor 
to forſake him, who was going to venture his life 
in the ſervice of his country. When he had drawn 
together a good body of choſen troops, he charged 
the enemy's right wing with ſo much vigour, that he 
ſoon broke them, and put them to flight. But pur- 
ſuing them with an inconſiderate heat, and too im- 


patient a deſire of glory, he intangled himſelf in a 


winding intricate way which was planted thick with 
trees, and was full of broad ditches, where Cleo- 
menes turning upon him, and attacking him, he 
fell in the moſt glorious of all actions, valiantly de- 
fending the entrance into his country. The reſt of 
the cavalry betaking themſelves to flight, fell back 
upon the main body, where they broke the ranks, 
communicated their fears in every quarter, and 
Pg the whole army ſhare with them in their de- 
cat ; 

This misfort tune and diſgrace was chiefly char- 
ged upon Aratus, who was ſuſpected of having be- 


trayed Lyſiades. The Achzans, who, retired in 


great indignation, conſtrained him to follow them 


as far as Egium, where a council being called, it 


was decreed that he ſhould no longer be furniſhed 
with money, nor have any more foreign ſoldiers 
hired for him, but that, if he would make war, he 
thould do it at his own expenſe, He reſented this 
affront ſo highly, that he was upon the point of 
delivering up the ſeal, and laying down the office 
of general; but, upon further conſideration, he 


thought it beſt to bear it with patience ; and ſoon 


after leading the. Achzans to Orchomenes, he 


fought Megiſtonus the father-in-law of Cleomenes, 


R 4 l overthrew 
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overthrew him, killed three hundred of his men, 

and took him. priſoner. 

As he uſed to. be choſen general every. other 
year, when his turn came he was called to take up- 
on him that charge; but he refuſed it, and 14. 
moxenus was chofen in his ſtead. His reſentment 
for his late difgrace, which was alleged as the rea- 
ſon for this refuſal, was not the real cauſe, but the 
bad ſituation of the Achæan affairs. For Cleome- 
nes did not now invade them in a feeble cautious 
manner as formerly, and like one curbed by the 
magiſtrates; but having killed the Ephori, equally 
divided the lands, made many ſtrangers free of 
the city, and thus rendered himſelf abſolute in his 
government, he fell with great impetuoſity upon 
the Achæans, and peremptorily demanded to be 
declared general of the league. Wherefore Ara- 
tus was much. blamed, that in ſo terrible a ſtorm, 
when the whole community was in danger of 
 finking, he who was pilot ſhould quit the helm, 
- when he ought rather to have ſeized on it by force 
if it had been in the hands of another, and have 
provided for the common ſafety. Or. if he 
thought that the affairs of the Achæans were in a. 
deſperate condition, and that it was out of his 
power to retrieve them, he ought to have yielded. 
to Cleomenes, rather than reduce Peloponneſus a 
gain to a ſtate of barbariſm, by filling it with Mace- 
donian troops, and placing a garriſon of Illyrians 
and Gauls * in the citadel of Corinth; nor ſhould 
he have joined with thoſe whom he had ſo often 
overcome by military ſtratagems and ſuperiour po- 
licy, nor under the ſpecious name of confederates 
have admitted thoſe into his towns and fortreſſes, 
whom he conſtantly inveighed againſt with ſuch 

bitterneſs in his commentaries. 


For it would have been more honourable and glorious for the 5 
chæans to have had the king of Sparta general of the league, than 
with their diſſenſions to uncivilize Peloponneſus, by crouding it Rm 
ſo many garriſons of Macedonians, Gauls, Illyrians, Sc. I | 
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It may be faid that Cleomenes was arbitrary and. 
tyrannical; but ſuppoſing this to be true, yet he 


Was deſcended from the Heraclidæ, and Sparta was 


his country, the meaneſt citizen of which. deſerved 
to have been preferred to the generalſhip of the 
league, before the firſt of the Macedonians, by 


thoſe who were in any degree concerned for the. 


honour and dignity. of Greece. Beſides, Cleome-- 
nes laid claim to that command for no other end, 
but that he might have.it in his power to be ſervice- 
able to the Achæans, in return for their conferring 
that honour upon him. Whereas when Antigonus 
was declared commander in chief by ſea and land, 
he would not accept of that charge til the citadel 
of Corinth was delivered into his hands, as. the. 
hire of the ſervice he was to perform ; imitating 
herein Æſop's huntſman, who would not mount the 
horſe till he had firſt bridled. him *. For Antigo- 


Nus refuſed to ride the Achzans, though they of- 


fered their backs to him, and courted him to it by 


their decrees and embaſſies, till he had bridled them 


by the garriſon he placed in the citadel, and the 


" hoſtages he exacted from them. It is true Aratus 


endeavours. to juſtify himſelf by alleging the ne- 
ceſſity he was under, But we are aſſured by Poly- 
bius, that long before this, being jealous of the en- 
terpriſing genius of Cleomenes, he had entered in- 


to a ſecret treaty with Antigonus, and prevailed up» 


on the Megalopolitans to demand in the council of 
the Achzans that he might be called in to their af- 
ſiſtance. For the Megalopolitans were the moſt * 
expoſed of any to the incurſions and depredations 
of Cleomenes. Phylarchus writes the ſame thing : 


* This is the ſame fable with that told by Horace, ep. x. lib. 1. 


— equum, pugnd —_— een berbis 


Bellebat— 


This fable is in ZEſop's collection; but it is ſaid that before him . 


poet Ste ſichorus applied it to thn Himerians, we were going to raiſe a 
guard for Phalaris. ; b PA 8 ä YN 


but 
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but we are not to give much credit to that hiſtorian, 
where he is not ſupported by the teſtimony of Po- 
lybius; for whenever he mentions Cleomenes, his 
zeal throws him into a fit of enthuſiaſm, and as' if 
he was rather pleading in a court of juſtice, than 
writing a hiſtory, his whole buſineſs is to accuſe the 
one, and juſtify the other. 

The Achzans therefore loſt the city of Mantinea, 
which Cleomenes took, from them a ſecond time; 
and being beaten in a great battle near Hecatombz- 
um, fo general was the conſternation, that they 
immediately ſent to Cleomenes to deſire him to 
come to Argos, and take the government upon him. 
But Aratus, as ſoon as he underſtood that he was 
coming, and was got as far as Lerna with his army, 
fearing the conſequence ſent ambaſſadors to him, to 
entreat him to conie accompanied with three hun- 
dred only, as to friends and confederates, and if he 
miſtruſted them, to offer him hoſtages. Cleomenes 
thinking himſelf mocked and inſulted by this mef- 
fage, returned back immediately, and fent a letter 
to the council of the Achzans full of complaints 
and invectives againſt. Aratus. Aratus wrote one 
likewiſe. in the fame ſtyle againſt Cleomenes ; and 
fuch was their bitterneſs and rancour on this occa⸗ 
fion, that the reputation even of their wives and 
Families was brought into the quarrel. 

Upon this Cleomenes ſent a herald to declare war 
againſt the Achæans, and in the mean time very 
narrowly miſſed of taking Sicyon by treachery, 
Retiring from thence, he aſſaulted Pellenc, and ba- 
ving driven out the Achæan general, he made him- 
{elf maſter of it; and not long after he likewiſe 
took Pheneus and Penteleum; upon which the 
Argives voluntarily joined with him, and the Phlias 
ſians received a garriſon ; and in ſhort none of the 
cities remained firm in the Achzan intereſt, but an 
univerſal confuſion ſurrounded Aratus, who beheld 
all {1 6 _ ſhaken, and all the cities revolting 
through 


; 
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through the practices of thoſe who were deſirous of 
a change. For no place was quiet or ſatisfied with 


the preſent condition; ſo that amongſt the Sicyo- 
nians and Corinthians themſelves, many were diſ- 


covered to have carried on a private correſpondence 
with Cleomenes, having long been diſaffected to the 
public welfare, out of a deſire to get in an 


themſelves. 


Aratus receiving a commillion to try and cordemn 


them without appeal, paſſed ſentence of death up- 


on as many as were found guilty at Sicyon. But 
as he was proceeding with the ſame rigour at Co- 
rinth alſo, he irritated the people, who were alrea- 
dy out of humour, and were 2 weary of the 
Achzan government. Wherefore running tumul- 
tuouſly to the temple of Apollo, they ſent for Ara- 
tus, reſolving to take or kill him before they broke 
out into open rebellion, He came accordingly, 
leading his horſe in his hand, as if he ſuſpected no- 
thing. As ſoon as he appeared at the gate of the 
temple, ſeveral ſtood up and accuſed him with great 
warmth and bitterneſs ; but he, with a ſteady coun- 
tenance and mild addreſs, deſired them to fit down, 
and not behave in that irregular and tumultuous 
manner. At the ſame time he cauſed all thoſe to 
enter into the temple who were ſtanding at the 
gate, whilſt he drew back by little and little, as 
if he wanted ſome body to hold his horſe. (Mara 
ing himſelf thus inſenfibly from the eroud, and 
ſpeaking without any emotion or concern to as 
many of the Corinthians as he met, and prefling 


them to go to the temple, as ſoon as he ſaw him- 


felf near the citadel, before any' one could have 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign, he leaped upon 
his horſe, and having injoined Cleopater, who . 
conmandat in the garriſon, to be careful of his 
charge, he rode away to Sicyon, followed by. no 
more than thirty of his ſoldiers, the reſt 0g 
him, and ſhifting for themſelves, 1 5 

8 
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As ſoon as it was known that he was fled, the 
ans ſent out a party after him to appr chend 
him; but failing of their deſign, they immediately 
ſent for Cleomenes, and delivered up the city to 
him. He did not think the poſſeſſion of the city 
an equivalent for the loſs of Aratus, whom they 
had ſuffered to ſlip out of their hands. However, 
as ſoon as the inhabitants of the territory near 
the ſea called Acte had joined him, and ſurrender- 
ed their towns to him, he made a wall of circum- 
vallation round the citadel of Corinth. 

In the mean time, as ſoon as Aratus was arrived 
at Sicyon, ſome of the Achzans came in to him, and 
in a general aſſembly once more declared him com- 
mander in chief with abſolute power, and appoint- 
ed a guard of his own citizens to attend him. Af- 
ter having governed the Achæans for thirty-three 
Fears together, during which time he was the firſt 
man in Greece both in power and reputation, 
he now found himſelf abandoned, indigent, perſe- 
cuted, and expoſed to the fury of that tempeſt by 
which his country was ſhipwrecked, For the - 
tolians refuſed to aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs, when he 
ſent to them for aid; and the Athenians, who were 
well affected to him, were prevented from lending 
him any ſuccour by the authority of Euclides and 
Micion. He had a houſe and ſome money at Co- 
rinth, which Cleomenes did not meddle with, nor 
would he ſuffer any one elſe to touch them ; but 
ſending for his friends and domeſtics, he command- 
ed them to take care of his. concerns, letting them 
know that they were to give an account of them to 
Aratus, He alſo privately ſent Tripylus to him, 
and afterwards. Megiſtonus his father-in- -law, to 
offer him, beſide 3 other things, a yearly 
penſion of twelve talents, which was twice as much 
as Ptolemy allowed him, for he gave him but fix ; 
and all that he demanded in return was only to be 
getlared general of the Achæans, and together 
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with them to have the cuſtody of the citadel of 


Corinth: to which Aratus returned for anſwer, 


that he did not now govern the affarrs of the Acheans, 


but was rather governed by them, Cleomenes takin 

this anſwer for an evaſion and affront, immediately 
invaded the territories of Sicyon, which he plun- 
dered and ravaged, and kept the city blocked up 
for three months together; all which time Aratus 
was debating with himſelf whether he ſhould bribe 
Antigonus to come to his affiſtance with the ſurren- 


der of the citadel, for no aid was to be expected 


from him without it, 

In the mean time the Achæans held a council op 
ZE gium, to which they called Aratus. But it was very 
hazardous for him to go thither while Cleomenes 
was encamped before the city; beſides, the citizens 
endeavoured to ſtop him by their entreaties, pro- 
teſting that they would not ſuffer him to expoſe 
himſelf to ſuch apparent danger, the enemy being 
ſo near; the women alſo and children hung about 


him, weeping and embracing-him as.their common 


father and defender. But he having comforted and 
encouraged them, got on horſeback, and being ac- 
companied with ten of his friends, and his ſon, 
then a youth, rode to the fea-fide, and finding 
ſome veſſels there lying at anchor, embarked and 
failed to ZEgium to affiſt at the council, in which it 
was decreed that Antigonus fhould be called in to 
their aid, and ſhould have the citadel of Corinth 
delivered to him; and Aratus ſent his ſon to him 
with the other hoſtages. The Corinthians being 
extremely offended at this proceeding, ſeized on his 


| treaſure, and gave his houſe to Cleomenes. 


Antigonus being now near at hand with his army, 


which conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, and one 


thouſand four hundred horſe, Aratus with the o- 


ther magiſtrates * went ee by the enemy to 


meet 


Ir is in the Greek, usr d Tay Paetiwey Dy, for that was the __ 
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meet him by ſea, as far as Pegz, though he had no 
great confidence either in Antigonus or the Mace- 
donians ; for he was very ſenſible that he had built 
his greatneſs upon their loſs, and that the firſt pre- 
tenſion he had to the management of affairs was 
founded upon the enmity between him and Antigo- 
nus the elder, But perceiving the preſent neceflity 
of affairs, which thoſe who ſeem to command are 
conſtrained to obey, he reſolved to put all to the 
venture. As ſoon as Antigonus was told that Aratus 
was coming up to him, he ſaluted the reſt of the 
company in the ordinary forms, but' him he recei- 
ved at the very firſt with peculiar marks of reſpect, 
and finding him upon trial to be a good and prudent 
man, he admitted him to his moſt intimate friend - 
ſhip. For Aratus was not only qualified for the 
management of great affairs, but agreeable alſo in 
private converſation; and therefore, though Anti- 
gonus was young, yet as ſoon as he obſerved the 
temper of the man to be proper for a. prince's 
friendſhip, he made more uſe of him than of any 
other, not only of the Achzans, but even of the 
Macedonians who were about him; and thus that 
event came to paſs which the gods had foreſhown. 
For it is reported, that as Aratus was not long be- 
fore offering ſacrifice, there were found in the liver 
of the victim two gall-bladders incloſed in the ſame 
caul; whereupon the ſoothſayer aſſured him that 
two perſons, who at preſent ſeemed to be irrecon- 
cileable, would ſoon be united in the ſtricteſt ties of 
Friendſhip. Aratus at firſt deſpiſed this prediction, 
placing no confidence in the prognoſtications drawn 
from victims, and chuſing rather to make uſe of 
his reaſon, But ſome time after, when the war 


the Dorians gave their magiſtrates, Anzwiweyo, mage Toig Awe 
$504 d dey 0V1ts TH Tneooic TeaTlovlss, worie Abivnoiw of Aye 
be e. Att. Heſych. © Demiourgoi among the Dorians are 
thoſe magiſtrates who are intruſted with the adminiſtration of their 


affairs, and are the ſame with thoſe the Athenians call Demarcboi. 
; | | proceeded 
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proceeded ſucceſsfully, Antigonus made an enter- 


tainment at Corinth, to which a great number of 
gueſts were invited, and Aratus was placed next a- 


bove him. Whilſt they were at table, Antigonus 
called for a cloak to fling over him, and aſked Ara- 
tus if he did not find it very cold; and he replying that 
the cold was extremely ſevere, Antigonus preſſed him to 


come ſtill nearer, and the ſervants threw the cloak 


over the ſhoulders of both of them. Then Aratus 
remembering the ſacrifice fell a-laughing, and told 
the king of the prodigy, and the interpretation that 


was put upon it, But this did not happen till after 


the time of which we are now ſpeaking. 

As ſoon as they had both ſworn fidelity to each 
other at Pegæ, they marched againſt the enemy. 
There happened many actions under the walls of 
Corinth, where Cleomenes had ftrongly fortified 
himſelf; and the Corinthians defended themſelves 
with great courage and reſolution, In the mean 
time Ariſtotle the Argive, one of Aratus's friends, 
ſent privately to him, to let him know, that he 
would induce the city of Argos to revolt, if he 
would come thither in perſon with ſome ſoldiers, 
Aratus acquainted Antigonus with this, and takin 


' fifteen hundred men with him, ſailed immediately 


from the Iſthmus to Epidaurus. But the Argives, 
without waiting for his arrival, roſe on a ſudden, 
and falling upon Cleomenes's ſoldiers, drove them 
into the citadel, Cleomenes having notice of this, 
and fearing leſt if the enemy ſhould poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Argos, they might cut off his retreat home- 
wards, quitted the citadel of Corinth that very - 


night, and marched to the aſſiſtance of his friends 


in Argos, He got thither before Aratus, and 
gained ſome advantage over the enemy; but A- 
ratus appearing not long after, and the king ap- 
proaching with his forces, he retreated to Manti- 
nea. | 

Immediately upon this, all the cities in Pelopon- 
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nefus declared for the Achzans ; Antigonus ſeized 
on the citadel of Corinth ; and Aratus being choſen. 
general by the Argives perſuaded them to preſent 
Antigonus with the eſtates of the late tyrants, and 
all the traitors. After they had put Ariſtomachus to 
the torture at Cenchreæ, they threw him into the 
fea “; upon which Aratus was highly blamed for 
ſuffering a perſon to die unjuſtly, who was not a 
bad man; who had had many tranſactions with 
him; and who at his perſuaſion had abdicated the 
tyranny, and prevailed upon his city to unite itſelf 
to the Achzan community . He was charged like- 
wiſe with ſeveral other things; as that it was W 


* bes the hiſtorian highly exaggerates the death of this ty- 

rant, as if they had made him ſuffer the moſt cruel torments; but 
this is very fully refuted by Polybius, /b. 11. 

+ Plutarch ſeems here to give into the prejudices of Phylarchus, 
who was a zealous defender of Ariſtomachus. He ought rather to 
have followed Polybius, who in his ſecond book makes it appear that 
this Ariſtomachus did not only deſerve a much ſeverer puniſhment than 
that of being caſt into the ſea; but that if he had ſuffered even more 
than what is complained of by Phylarchus, all would not have been 
ſufficient to expiate the evil he was author of in the compaſs of one 
day, when Aratus having got ſecretly into Argos at the head of ſome 
few of his Achzans, expoſed his perfon to imminent danger, and 
fought bravely for the liberty of Argos, yet was forced to retire, be- 

cauſe not one of the citizens appeared to aſſiſt him, ſo great and gene - 
ral was their dread of the tyrant. Ariftomachus laying hold on this 
opportunity to ſatiate his cruelty, pretended that ſeveral of the Arglves 
were in confederacy with the Achzans, and cauſed eighty of the moſt 
conſiderable men in the city to be murdered, after he had firſt tor- 
tured them in the preſence of their neareſt relations, It is true he 
afterwards abdicated the tyranny at the perſuaſion of Aratus, upon 
which the Achzans forgave him all his paſt crimes, gave him a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, and even made him general of their forces. 
But the moment he ſaw a glimpſe of more favourable expectations from 
Cleomenes, he forgot this humanity of the Achæans, ſeparated him- 
| ſelf and his country from the league, in the time of their greateſt di - 
ſtreſs, and declared for their enemies; ſo that when once they had 
taken him, they might juſtly have carried him up and down through- 
out Peloponneſus, and having in that manner expoſed him to the 
whole world, have condemned him to an open public puniſhment, 
And yet this wretch ſuffered no other puniſhment than to be drown- 
ed in the ſea for ſomething he had done at_Cenchree, This is A- 
+ r O apology „ and deſerved to have been taken notice of by Plu- 
tarc 


inſtigation 
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inſtigation that the Achæans delivered up the city 
of Corinth to Antigonus with as little concern as if 


it had been an inconſiderable village; that after 


Antigonus had ſacked Or chomenits,. they ſuffered 
him to put into it a garriſon of Macedonians; that 
they made a decree that no letters nor embaſly 
mould be ſent to any other king, without the con- 
ſent of Antigonus ; that they were forced to main- 
tain the Macedonian garriſon ; that they made ſa- 
crifices, feaſts, and games, in honour of Antigonus, 


his citizens ſerting the firſt example, and receiving 


Antigonus into the city at the inſtigation of Aratus, 
who entertained him in his own. houſe. All theſe 
miſcarriages they charged him with, not conſider- 
ing, that having once put the reins into Antigonus's 
hands, he was now hurried along by the impetuo- 
fity of the regal power ;. that he was maſter of no- 


thing but his tongue ; and that it was dangerous to 


uſe even that with freedom. For it was very plain, 
that Aratus was much diſpleaſed at ſeveral of An- 
tigonus's actions, eſpecially at that relating to the 
ſtatues. For Antigonus reſtored all thoſe of the 
tyrants in Argos, which had been diſplaced by A- 
ratus, and on the contrary removed all the ſtatues 
of thoſe who had at any time ſurpriſed the citadel 


of Corinth, that of Aratus only excepted; nor 


could all Aratus's remonſtrances and entreaties di- 
vert him from that reſolution. Beſides, the uſage 
of the Mantineans by the Achzans ſeems not a- 
greeable to the Grecian moderation and humanity ; 
for having taken their city by the help of Antigo- 
nus, they put to death the principal men amongſt 
them : and for the reſt, ſome of them they ſold, 
others they ſent bound in fetters into Macedonia, 
and made ſlaves of their wives and children. A 


third part of the money thus raiſed was divided a- 


mongſt themſelves, and the other two thirds were 


diſtributed among the Macedonians. But in this 


they only followed the common dictates of revenge; 
S 2 | kor 
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for however ſhocking it may ſeem for men to maſ- 
ſacre in their rage thoſe of the ſame nation and 
kindred, yet in ſome urgent circumſtances. (as Si- 
monides ſays) the horrour of it diſappears, and it 
becomes pleafant by the eaſe it gives. to. minds in- 
flamed and exaſperated by reſentment &. But as to. 
what was afterwards done to that city, Aratus can 
never plead that it was either honourable or neceſ- 
fary ; for when the Argives had the city freely be- 
ſtowed on them by Antigonus, and reſolved to 
people it, he being then choſen the director of that 
affair, and being general at that time, decreed, that 
it ſhould no more be called Mantinea, but Antigonea, 
which name it ſtill bears. Thus it ſeems that by 
his means the beautiful Mantinea, as Homer calls it, 
became extinct, and that another city was. erected 
in its place, bearing the name of him who had de- 
ſtroyed and expelled her inhabitants. | 

dome time after this, Cleomenes, being over- 
thrown in a great battle near Sellaſia, forſook the 
city of Sparta, and fled into Egypt; and Antigonus 
having ſhown all manner of civility and kindneſs to 
Aratus, retired into Macedonia; and falling ſick 
there, he declared Philip, who was yet very young, 
his ſucceſſor; and ſending him into Peloponneſus, 
he ordered him above all things to be guided by 
the advice of Aratus, and by his mediation to 


For the Mantineans had before that ſent to the Acheans, and 
demanded a garriſon to protect them from the Lacedæmonians. Upon 
this the Achæans ſent them three hundred of their own citizens, and 
two hundred foreign ſoldiers. Some time after, the Mantineans in a 
moſt deteſtable perfidious manner murdered that very garriſon, which 
they had ſo earneſtly begged of the Achæans. And yet when the A- 
chæans had retaken their city, they only ſuffered in the plunder of 
their goods, and the ſale of ſome of the inhabitants. What Plutarch 
ſays concerning the death of the chief men amongſt them, is a falſity 
_ vented. by Phylarchus, who was reſolved to blacken Aratus and the 
Achzans at the expenſe of truth. But allowing all he ſays to be true, 
Polybius makes it appear that there was nothing ſevere, or even cruel, 
which the Mantineans had not deſerved at the hands of Aratus and the 
Achæans; and if they did not puſh their revenge to the utmoſt extre- 
mity, it was owing to their moderation and humanity, 


treat 
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treat with the cities, and make himſelf known 
to the Achæans. Aratus received him with the 
greateſt honour, and managed him with ſo much 
judgment, that he ſent him back into Macedonia 
full of ſentiments of affection and reſpect to him, 
and in the moſt favourable diſpoſitions for the in- 
tereſt o Greece. 70 505 
After the death of Antigonus the Ætolians began 
to deſpiſe the indolence and inactivity of the A- 
chæans *; for being accuſtomed to be defended by 
foreigners, and to ſhelter themſelves under the 
Macedonian arms, they led an idle life, and quite 
neglected all diſcipline. This encouraged the .- 
tolians to aim at the dominion of Peloponneſus f. 
They entered into it in an hoſtile manner, and in 
their march plundered the territories of Patræ and 
Dyme; after which they invaded Meſſene, and 
ravaged all the country. Aratus being incenſed at 
this, and perceiving that T imoxenus, who was ge- 
neral for the year, acted dilatorily, and ſpun out 
| the time becauſe his authority was- near expiring, 
| as he was to command. for the enſuing year, anti- 
cipated his authority by five days, on purpoſe to. 
march to the ſuccour of the Meſſenians. Having 
therefore muſtered the Achæans, whoſe bodies 
were uncxerciſed, and whole minds were relaxed 
and indiſpoſed for war, he was defeated near Ca- 
phyz ; and being accuſed. of having acted on that 


| 
” 
| 
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* Polybius in his fourth book tells us that after Cleomenes had 
been driven out of his kingdom, the Pel:ponnefians,. who were tired 

with the late wars, and imagined the preſent tranquillity was to con- 
tinue for ever, entirely neglected the uſe of arms, and all. military oc- 
cupations. 1 

+ The ZEtolians had of a long time been enemies to peace, becauſe 
in times of peace they were forced to maintain themſelves, whereas- 
they had been uſed to live by rapine, Antigonus kept them in awe 
whilſt he lived,. but after his death they deſpiſed the minority of Phi- 
7 Ps and ſought a pretence to quarrel with the Peloponnefians, Polyb. 
19. IV. | | 
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occaſion with more heat than prudence * ; he ran 
into the other extreme, became timorous and in- 
active, ſeemed to abandon all hopes of ſucceſs, and. 
overlooked the advantages given him by the Æto- 
lans, who rioted in Peloponneſus, with all manner 
of inſolence and licentiouſneſs +. Wherefore re- 
queſting once more the afliſtance of the Macedoni- 
ans, they engaged Philip in the affairs of Greece, 
hoping that by reaſon of his confidence in Aratus,. 
and the friendthip he had for him, they ſhould find 
him very tractable, and be able to manage him as 
they pleaſed. 
But the king then erst began to liſten to Apelles, ; 
Megalzus, and ſome other courtiers, who endea- 
voured to ruin the credit Aratus had with him, 
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* Polybius informs us that there were four charges brought againſt 
Aratus, The firſt was his taking upon him the command before his 
time, and running headlong into an emerpriſe the event of Which he. 
could not from his paſt experience expect to be ſucceſsful, The ſecond 
was his diſtanding the Achæans at an unſeaſonable time, when he 
ſaw the ZEtolians in the heart of Peloponneſus. The third was his 
Engaging with tco few troops, though he had it in his power to draw. 
off without any hazard into the neighbouring towns, where he might 
have raiſed more forces, and then have given the enemy battle if he 
found it expedient, The laſt, and indeed the heavieſt, was, that after 
he had refolved upon ee he acted with great raſhneſs and impru- 
dence. For he ſent his cavalry and light-armed men to attack the e- 
nemy's rear after their front had gained the hill, Whereas he ought 
to have encountered the front at firſt, whilſt they were in the plain, 
where he would have had the advantage of them, and might have had 
reaſon to expect his heavy- armed ſoldiers would have done him great 
ſervice, 

In anſwer to theſe accuſations, Aratus proved that the misfortune 
ought not to be imputcd to any ill conduct in him; adding, that if he 
had not acted in every circumſtance as became an experienced general, he 
aſked pardon, and begged them to wgigh his actions not rigorouſly, but 

i with indulgence, This rendered the whole afſembly favourable to 
him, and turned their reſentment againſt his accuſers; fo that they 
adhered to his counſel in all their future undertakings. 

+ Polybius obſerves that ever after this he appeared more like a 

ſtateſman than a general; and that the memory of his late loſs made 
him entirely abſtain from action; that he let the Ætolians live at dif- 
cretion, and ſuffered them to retire unmoleſted, though they made 
their retreat through narrow paſſes, where the very ſound of a trumpet 

vas almoſt en to have defeated them. 


and 
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and prevailed upon him to favour the contrary fac- 
tion, and procure Eperatus to be choſen general by 
the Achzans. But this Eperatus falling into the 


loweſt degree of contempt, and Aratus taking no 


farther care of affairs, every thing was ill managed; 
upon which Philip finding his miſtake, renewed his 
friendſhip with Aratus, aud reſigned himſelf wholly 

to his conduct; and as, in the preſent ſituation of af - 


fairs, he ſeemed likely to advance in power and re- 


putation, he depended upon him for the augmenta- 

tion of both. Aratus hereby gave a proof to the 
world that he was as capable of guiding a kingdom, 
as a republic ; for the actions of the king ſeemed to 


BY 


— 


receive a tincture from Aratus's temper and charac- 


ter; and the moderation ſhowed by this young 
prince to the Lacedzmonians *, who had incurred. 


his 


Top A 

* The Laced:xmonians being deſirous to alter their form of govern- 
ment, and reduce it to a democracy, murdered Adimas one of their 
Ephori, and ſome others who were in the king's intereſt, The Ephori 
ſent their ambaſſadors to Philip, Who was juſt come out of Macedon, 
to juſtify the action. Theſe ambaſſadors met the king near Mount 
Parthenium; Philip ordered them to return to Lacedzmon, and com- 
manded the Ephori to ſend.to him at Tegea ſome perſons qualified to 
confer with him on the preſent poſture of affairs. The Ephori ſent to 
him ten of the principal men in Sparta, who were introduced into the 
council, where when they had accuſed Adimas as the author of all the 
diſorders that had happened, and made great proteſtations of their fide- 
lity to Philip, they were ordered to retire. The council were divided 
in their opinion. Some of them, convinced of the diſaffection of the 
Lacedæmonians, and knowing that Adimas was ſlain only becaufe he 


- was in Philip's intereſt, and that they were inclined to enter into al- 


liance with the ZEtolians, adviſed the king to make an example of 
them, and treat them-in the ſame manner as Alexander had formerly 


treated the Thebans. Others of the council; among whom were the 


moſt ancient, thought that the puniſhment was greater than the 
crime deſerved, and that it would be ſufficient if the king chaſtiſed 
the authors of the ſedition, by depriving jthem of their offices, and 
putting in their place ſome of his own friends; When it came to the 


\ King's turn to give his opinion, he ſaid, that he was not perſonally 


concerned in the offences committed by the allies againſt one another; 


and therefore it was fit for him only to ſpeak or Write to them, and 


exhort them to return to their duty, and let them know he had an 
eye upon their behaviour; that if any thing was done in prejudice of 
the alliance in general; that being a common concern, the alliance in 
general were to reſent and puniſh it; that as the Lacedzmonians had 


done 
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his diſpleaſure, his courteous behaviour to the Cre- 
tans, 'by which in a few days he gained the whole 
iſland, and his glorious and ſucceſsful expedition a- 
gainſt the AEtolians, procured great reputation to 
him for following good advice, and to Aratus for 
giving it. This increaſed the envy and jealouſy of 
the courtiers, who finding they could not prevail 
againſt him by their ſecret practices, began openly 
to abuſe and affront him in their debauches, with 
the greateſt impudence and ſcurrility; and once 
they threw ſtones at him as he was retiring after 
ſupper to his tent. At this Philip being extremely 
offended, immediately fined them twenty talents ; 

and finding afterwards that they ſtill continued to 
perplex and diſorder his affairs, he put them to 
death. But being elated with the proſperous courſe 
of his affairs, many vitious inclinations ſprung up 
and gained ſtrength in him continually; and now 
breaking through all reſtraint, and throwing off the 
diſguiſe which contrary to nature he had hitherto 
worn, he gradually diſcovered his innate wicked- 
neſs, and appeared in his true character. In the 
firſt place, he injured Aratus the younger, by de- 
bauching his wife, with whom he maintained a 
commerce for a long time undiſcovered, being 
| lodged in the fame houſe with them, upon the in- 
vitation of Aratus. After this he grew more un- 
tractable and ſevere towards the ſeveral cities and 
communities; and it was eaſily ſeen that he intend- 
ed no longer to be directed by Aratus, to whom he 
ſhowed great coolneſs and indifference. The be- 


done nothing openly in. breach of that alliance, but had promiſed to. 
ſubmit to any terms that ſhould be thought juſt and equitable, there 
was no reaſon why he ſhould come to any violent reſolutions againſt. 
them; that, on the contrary, it would look ſtrange. that when his fa- 
ther, after he had conquered them as enemies, dealt very graciouſly 
with. them, he who was their ally ſhould far ſo ſlight a cauſe treat 
them with feverity, This anſwer is attributed by Polybius to Aratus, 
becauſe it is not probable that a young prince, no more than ſeven- 
teen years of age, ſhould be able to ſpeak of, himſelf with ſo much. 
krudence and moderation. 


ginning 
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ginning of this alienation was owing to a miſunder- 
ſtanding in Meſſene, the inhabitants of which city 
quarrelling among themſelves, Aratus marched to 
put a ſtop to the ſedition; but Philip arriving there 
a day before him, inſtead of appeaſing the inhabi- 
tants, endeavoured to irritate them ſtill more againſt 
one another. On the one hand he aſked the ma- 


giſtrates, if they were not enabled by law to keep the 
people in obedience ;. and on the other he aſked the 


ringleaders of the ſedition, if they wanted hands to. 


help themſelves againſt their oppreflors. Thus both 
parties quay animated by him, the magiſtrates at- 
tempted to ſeize the heads of the faction, and they 
ſtirring up the people againſt the magiſtrates, flew 
them and many others with them, ſo that there 
were near two hundred killed in that ſedition. 


While Philip, after having committed this inhu- 


man action, was continuing to exaſperate the Meſſe - 
nians ſtilll more againſt each other, Aratus arrived. 
From the very firſt he plainly ſhowed that he re- 


ſented this procceding of Philip, and ſuffered his 
fon, without filencing him, to reproach him with 
reat acrimony, and in very injurious language. 


his young man, it ſeems, was in love with Phi- 
lip: but upon this occaſion he told him among o- 
ther things, That he no longer appeared beautiful to him 
after the commiſſion of ſuch an action, but on the contrary 


the ugle/t of all men. To this Philip gave him no 


anſwer, though he evidently was much provoked, 


and muttered often to himſelf whilſt the other was 
ſpeaking. However, he pretended to bear it with 
great calmneſs, and affecting to appear humane 
and polite, he gave his hand to the elder Aratus, 


and leading him out of the theatre, carried him- 


with him to Ithome, to ſacrifice there to Jupiter, 
and take a view of the place; for that poſt is as: 
ſtrong as the citadel of Corinth, and with a good 
garriſon can command and annoy the neighbouring 
country, and is almoſt impregnable. Philip there- 


are . 
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fore went up into this caſtle, and offered ſacrifice; 
and when the prieſt preſented him with the entrails 
of the ox, he took them in both his hands, and 
ſhowed them to Demetrius of Phariæ; and Aratus, 
aiking firſt one, and then the other, what they judged 
by the tokens in the ſacrifice it was beſt for him to do with 
the fort, whether to keep it for himſelf, or reſtore it to 
the Mefſemans; Demetrius ſmiling, anfwered him, 
M you have in you the foul of a prieft, you will reſtore it; 
but if of a prince, you will hol the ox by bath the horns, 
By which he meant that Peloponneſus would be 
wholly at his mercy, if he added Ithome to the A- 
crocorinthus. Aratus ſtood filent a good while; 
but Philip entreating him to declare his opinion, 
'he ſpoke thus: There are many and great hills in Crete, 
many rocks in Beeotia and Phocis, and many impregnable 
places, both near the ſea, and in the mid-land in Acarna- 
ma, none of which have you taken by main force, but 
they all pay you a voluntary obedience. It ts for thieves to 
ſhelter themſelves on rocks and precipices; but the ſtrongeſt 
fort a king can have is juſtice, honour, and humanity, 
Theſe qualities have opened to you the Cretan ſea, theſe have 
made you maſter of Peloponneſus, and by the help of theſe, 
young as yon are, you are become general of the one, and 
ſovereign of the other, While he was ſpeaking; Philip 
returned the entrails to the prieſt, and taking Ara- 
us by the hand; Come on then, {aid he, let us go as we 
came; as if he thought himfelf overpowered by 
him, and forced by his arguments to abandon the 
town; | "A 
From this time Aratus began to withdraw from 
court, and-retired- by degrees from Philip's compa- 
ny; for when he was preparing to march into Epi- 
rus, and defired Aratus to accompany him-thither, 
he excuſed himſelf, and ſtaid at home, apprehend- . 
ing that he ſhould: get nothing butdiſcredit by Phi- 
lip's actions. But afterwards when he had ſhame- 
fully loſt his fleet in his war againſt the Romans, 
and miſcarried in all his. deſigns, he returned into 
1 | Peloponneſus, 
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Peloponneſus, where he endeavoured firſt to win 
the Meſſenians by his artifices; but his intentions 
being diſcovered, he had recourſe to open hoſtili- 


ties, and plundered and ravaged their country; 
then Aratus became quite averfe to him, and ut- 
terly renounced his friendſhip. By this time too he 
knew of the diſhonour done to his ſon's bed, which, 
though it grieved him exceedingly, he concealed 


from his ſon, becauſe he could only let him know 


he had been abuſed, but could not help him-to the 
means of revenge; for ſtrange and unaccountable 


was the change made in Philip, who, of a mild 


king and a temperate youth, became a laſcivious 
man and a cruel tyrant. But this was not ſo much 


a real change in his nature as a diſcovery. of his vi- 
tious inclinations, which fear had obliged him to 


keep concealed at firſt, and to which at laſt he gave 
full ſcope when he thought himſelf in a condition 
to indulge them ſecurely. For that his former re- 
gard for Aratus had a great mixture of fear and 


awe, appears evidently from what he did to him at 
laſt. For being deſirous to put him to death, (not 


thinking himſelf free, much leſs a king or tyrant, 
whilſt he was alive), and not daring to attempt it by 


open force, he commanded Taurion, an officer in 
his army, and one of his familiar friends, to deſtro 

him ſecretly. during his abſence, and if poſſible to 
do it by poiſon. Taurion therefore contracted a 
friendſhip with Aratus, and gave him a doſe, not of 
a quick and violent poiſon, but of ſuch. an one as 
cauſes gentle. heats and a ſlight cough, and ſo by de- 
grees waſtes and deſtroys the body. Aratus perceived 
what was done to him, but knowing that it was to 
no purpoſe to complain, he. bore it patiently and in 
filence, as if it had been ſome common and uſual 


| diſtemper. Only once whilſt a friend of his was 


with him in his chamber, he happening to. ſpit 
{ome blood, and his triend obſerving and wonder- 


ing 
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ing at it, he ſaid, Theſe, O Cephalon, are the rewards 
which the friendſhip of a king beſtows. 

Thus he died in Ægium in his ſeventeenth gene- 
ralſhip. The Acheans were very deſirous that he 
ſhould be buried there, with a funeral and monu- 
ment ſuitable to the glory of his actions; but the 
Sicyonians thinking it would be a diſhonour to them 
if he were interred any where but in their city, pre- 
vailed with the Achæans to grant them the diſpo- 
ſal of the body. But there being an ancient law 
forbidding any perſon to be buried within the walls 
of their city, which law had been conſtantly obſer- 
ved with a ſuperſtitious punctuality, they ſent to 
Delphi to conſult the prieſteſs of Apollo, who re- 


turned them this oracle: 


Thbou, Sicyon, 4ſt if tis allow'd to raiſe 
A monument to great Aratus' praiſe, 

To grace with ſolemn ovſequies his urn, 

For ſacred freedom giv'n the due return; 
Th honours who ungratefully denies, 


Abborr'd be he in earth, and ſeas, and ſhes. 


When this oracle was known, the whole body of 
the Achzans rejoiced much at it, but eſpecially the 
Sicyonians, who changing their mourning into public 
joy, immediately removed the body from Ægium, 
and in a ſolemn proceſſion brought it into the city, 
with ſongs and dances, crowned with garlands, and 
dreſſed in white garments. As ſoon as they were 
arrived, they made choice of the moſt conſpicuous 
place, interred him there, conſidering him as the 
founder and preſerver of their city, The place 
is to this day called Aratium; and there they yearly 
offer two ſacrifices to him, the one on the day he 
delivered the city from tyranny, being the fifth day 
of the month Dxfius, which the Athenians call 
Antheſterion [February]; and this ſacrifice they call 
Soteria; the other is offered on his birthday. The 
firſt of theſe uſed to be performed by the prieſt of 
1 Jupiter 
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Jupiter Soter, the ſecond by the prieſt of Aratus, 
wearing a linen girdle, the colour of which is not a 
pure white, but white mingled with purple. The 
' hymns were ſung to the harp by the fingers belong 
. ing to the theatre, ; the proceſſion was led up by _ 
the maſter of the gymnaſium, with the boys and 
young men; theſe were followed by the ſenate 
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wearing garlands, and as many eitizens as pleaſed. 
? to attend. Some traces of theſe ceremonies remain 
. to this day; but the greateſt part of them have 
> RE through time, and other intervening accidents, been 
. diſuſed, x | | 
) BB Such, as hiſtory tells, was the life and character 
2 of the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Phi- 
lip, who by nature was deteſtably wicked, and ex- 
travagantly inſolent and cruel, gave him poiſons, 
which, though they did not kill him directly, de- 
prived him of his reaſon, and excited in him ſuch 
monſtrous and unnatural deſires, and prompted 
him to ſuch extravagant and abominable actions, 
as were not only in the higheſt degree ſhameful, 
but abſolutely deſtructive ; ſo that though he was 
f young, and in the flower of his age, his death could 
4 not be looked upon as a misfortune, but rather as 
c a deliverance from his miſery, But Philip paid 
E dearly, all the reſt of his life, for theſe violations 
; of friendſhip and hoſpitality; for being overcome 
4 by the Romans he ſubmitted to their mercy. By 
> them he was deprived of moſt of his dominions, 
bs and obliged to ſurrender all his ſhips but five, to 
50 pay a fine of a thouſand talents, and to give up his 
> {on for an hoſtage, Out of pure compaſſion they | 
y left to him Macedonia and its dependencies; where | 
G continually putting to death rhe nobleſt of his ſub- | 
* jects, and the neareſt relations he had, he filled the 
fl wholck ingdom with horrour and deteſtation of him. | 
l The only comfort left him among ſo many diſaſters 
7 was a ſon, remarkable for his virtue; but him he 
55 Vor. VI. 5 ä 
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put to death from envy of the great honours he 
received from the Romans, and left his kingdom to 
his other ſon Perſeus, who, as ſome ſay, was not 
legitimate, but born of a ſempſtreſs called Gnathæ- 
mum, his was he whom Paulus Emilius led in 
triumph, and in whom ended the royal race of 
Antigonus. But the poſterity of Aratus continues 
ſtill in our days at Sicyon and Pellene. 
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r Phicvates, general of the Athenians, ſuppoſed” 
that a ſoldier of fortune ought to be covetous 
ard ſenſual, that he may engage in bold adventures, 
in order to obtain the means of gratifying his appe- 
tites; but it is the moſt common opinion, that the 
body of an army, as well as the natural body, 


(though ever ſo ſtrong), ſhould make no efforts a- 


part, but move only by the direction of the head, 
Wherefore they tell us, that Paulus Emilius, 
when he took upon him the command of the army 
in Macedonia, finding the ſoldiers talkative, and 
impertinently buſy, as though they were afl com- 
manders, gave orders that they ſhould- have only 
ready hands, and keen ſwords, and leave the reft-to- 
his care and conduct. But Plato obſerving tliat no- 
thing ſucceeded well even under the beſt general, 
e the army was alſo ſober and tractable, 
hought that to know how to obey as well as how 


1 command required a generous nature and philo- 


ſophical education; theſe being neceſſary to temper 


the violence and impetuoſity of the mind with obſe- 
quiouſneſs and humanity. And indeed among many 


* Some conjecture that this and the following life were not written 
b y Plutarch, : - 4 
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other inſtances, the misfortunes chat happened to 
the Romans after the death of Nero, are plain 
proofs, that nothing is more dangerous than a mi- 
litary power unſkiltully managed, and not kept 
under proper control by their leaders. Therefore 
Demades, after the death of Alexander, ſeeing the 
many extravagant and diſorderly motions of the 
Macedonian army, compared it to the Cyclops Poly- 
phemus, after his eye was out. But the Roman em- 
pire fell into all the mad convulſive motions of the 
Titans, ſuch as they are repreſented to us by the 
poets, being broken in pieces by rebellion, and 
turning her arms into her own bowels, not fo much 
by the ambition of the emperors, as the cove- 
touſneſs and extravagancy of the ſoldiers, which 


made them thruſt out one after another for their 


own advantage *. 


Dionyſius the tyrant of Sicily, ſpeaking of Alex- 
ander Pheræus, who was murdered after he had 


reigned in Theſſaly tor the ſpace of ten months 


only, called him, in deriſion of his ſudden change, 


the tyrant of. a tragedy. But the palace of the 


Cſars in Rome had no leſs than four emperors 
in a ſhorter ſpace, one making his exit and another 
entering, as if they had indeed been actors on a 
theatre. It is true, that the Romans, amidſt all 
their ſufferings, had ar leaſt this conſolation, that 
they wanted no other vengeance upon the authors 
of their miteries than what they executed upon one 
another, and that he fell the firſt, as he well deſer- 
ved, who firſt ſeduced the ſoldiers, encouraged 
them by his promiſes to hope for great advantages 
from a change, and diſgraced an action ſo glorious 


Tritſelf, as was the revolt againſt Nero, and deba- 


ſed it into ediſon by rendering it Mercenary, For 


* Thie! is a lively image, and exact to the purpoſe. Tacitus in the 
firſt book of his hiſtory gives us an admirable deſcription of the ſtate 
of the Roman empire at that time, and of the extravagant commo- 
nons with which it was agitated, 


Nymphidius 
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Nymphidius Sabinus, who, as we have obſerved 
before *, was joined in commiſſion with Tigillinus, 
as captain of the prætorian cohorts, obſerving the 
affairs of Nero to be in a deſperate condition, and 
that Nero himſelf was upon the point of flying in- 
to Egypt, perſuaded the army to declare Galba 
emperor, as if Nero had already abdicated, and 
promiſed every ſoldier of the prætorian cohorts 
ſeven thouſand five hundred drachmas, and to.eve- L 
ry ſoldier of the armies that lay quartered up and = 
down in the provinces twelve hundred and fifty; = 
which amounted to a ſum ſo immenſe, that it ; 
would have been impoſſible to have raiſed it, with- 

out oppreſſing the people infinitely more than even Z 
Nero had done. This preſently deſtroyed Nero, it 
and ſoon after Galba too. They murdered the | 
firſt, in expectation of the promiſed ſum; and not 
long after the other, becauſe he did not make good 
what had been promiſed to them. Thus whilſt they 
were in ſearch after a man who would give them 
as much as they had been made to expect, they 
conſumed and deſtroyed themſelves by their rebelli- 
ons and treaſons, without obtaining what they hoped 
for. But to relate in order every particular incident, 
is the buſineſs of a perſon who is writing a complete 
hiſtory ; it is. however incumbent upon me to lay 
before the reader ſome of the moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtances that occur in the lives of the Cæſars. 

It is confeſſed by all, that Sulpitius Galba was the 
richeſt private man that ever roſe to the imperial 
dignity. And though he was of very noble extrac- 
tion, being deſcended from the family of the Ser- 
vii, yet he valued himfelf much more upon his re- 
lation to Quintus Catulus Capitolinus, who was the 
firſt man in his time for virtue and reputation, 


We find no mention of it in any of bis writings that remain. 
Without doubt it was in the life of Nero, which was written by 


Plutarch, and is now loſt. | 
r | though: 
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though he voluntarily reſigned to others the feſt 


rank in power and authority, | 

Galba was ſomewhat related to Livia the wide of 
Auguſtus, by whoſe intereſt he was preferred from 
the office he held in the palace to the dignity of con- 
ful, It is ſaid of him, that he honourably diſchar- 
ged his command in Germany, and being made pro- 
conſul of Libya, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf even a- 
mong thoſe who had gained the greateſt reputation 
in that province. But his narrow parſimonious 
way of living, and his averſion to all ſuperfluity 
and exceſs, was cenſured as avarice when he be- 
came emperor, and the pride he took in his tempe- 
Tance and ceconomy was then eſteemed unſeaſon- 
able. 'He was intruſted by Nero with the govern- 
ment of Spain, before that prince had learned to 
ſtand in fear of thoſe citizens who had the greateſt 
power and authority. And as Galba appeared na- 
turally to be of a mild temper, it was expected 
from his age that he would diſtinguiſh himſelf no 
leſs by his judgment and prudence, | 

The emperor's officers *, a moſt pernicious ſet of 
men, opprefied the provinces with the utmoſt cruel- 
ty. it was not in Galba's power to relieve them ; 
but he gave them manifeſt tokens of his tender 
concern for their ſufferings, which was ſome ſort 
of conlolation to them, even when they were con- 
demned, and ſold for ſlaves. At that time there were 
ſome ſatirical ſongs made againſt Nero, which were 
diſperſed about and ſung every where; but Galba 
took no care to ſuppreſs them, or proſecute the 
authors and promoters of them, which thoſe offi- 
cers did with great feverity. | I his made him til] 
more beloved by the natives, with ſome of whom 
he had contracted a friendſhip and familiarity du- 
ring the time of his government among them, 
which held for cight years, till Junius Vindex, 


* Theſe were called procuratores principis, officers ſent by the em- 
Perors into the ſeveral provinces to collect the tribute, 
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who commanded in Gaul, revolted againſt Nero. 
We are told, that before the deſign openly appeared, 
Vindex communicated it to Galba, who neither 
countenanced nor diſcovered it, as ſeveral of the 
governours in the other provinces did, who imme- 
diately ſent to Nero the letters they had received. 
from Vindex, and thus to the utmoſt of their 
power ruined the whole undertaking'; and as they- 
themſelves were afterwards accomplices in it, they, . 
were forced to confeſs that they had betrayed them- 
ſelves as well as Vindex. But when Vindex had 
openly declared war againſt Nero, he,wrote once. 
more to Galba, and exhorted him to take the go- 
vernment upon him, and place himſelf at the head of the 
Gault, who wanted a leader, and were already a body o 
a hundred thouſand armed men, and were able to raiſe a 
greater force upon occaſion, Galba called a council of 
his friends, to adviſe with them upon this propofal.. 
Some of them were of opinion that he ought to 
wait, and ſee how how Rome ſtood inclined to- 
wards a change. But Titus Vinius, captain of 
one of the prætorian cohorts, ſtood up, and ſaid, 
What room is there here for deliberation? To queſtion 
whether we ſhall remain faithful to Nero, is to rebel a- 
gainſt him, Since he therefere is now ta be conſidered as 
an enemy, you muſt either embrace the propoſition of Vin= 
dex, or elſe accuſe him immediately, and march to ſuppreſs 
him, becauſe he had rather have Ga-ba for emperor of 
the Romans, than Nero for their tyrant. Upon this 
Galba by an edict appointed a certain day for en- 
franchiſing all thoſe who requeſted it. I he ru- 
mour ef this publication ſoon brought together a 
great croud of men ſtrongly inclined to revolt; 
and he could ſcarce mount the tribunal before he 
was with an univerſal acclamation ſaluted emperor. 
He refuſed to take the title upon him at firſt ; but 
after he had bitterly inveighed againſt Nero, and 
particularly lamented the loſs of the moſt conſider- 
able of thoſe who had been deſtroyed by him, he 
: 99 3 FL declared, 
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declared, that he drone himſelf to the ſervice of his 


country, not as Cæſar, or emperor, but only as lieutenant 
4 the ſenate and people. 

That Vindex acted wiſely in inviting Galba to che 
empire, the behaviour of Nero himſelf was an evi- 
dence; for though he ſeemed to deſpiſe him, and 
to be in no degree apprehenſive of the Gauls, yet 
when he heard of Galba's motions, of which he hap- 
pened to receive intelligence juſt as he had bathed, 
and was ſat down to ſupper, he in great fury over- 
turned the table. But as foon as the ſenate had 
declared 'Galba an enemy to the ſtate, he grew 
witty upon the ſubject, and with an air of con- 
fidence ſaid to his friends, This is what I wanted, I 
have been long at a loſs for a pretence to raiſe money, and 
now I Laue it. I fhall have no ſooner conquered the 
Gault, but all their tbealih will be mine; in the mean 
time I will take poſſeſſion of Galba's eftate, ſince he is a 
declared enemy, and diſpoſe of it as I think fit, Accord- 
ingly he commanded it to be fold. When Galba 
was informed of this, he likewiſe expoſed to {ale 
Nero's eſtate in Spain, and found a greater number 
of buyers. 

The number of thoſe who revolted from Nero 
edintanially increaſed, and. all declared for Galba, 
except Clodius Macer, who commanded in Africa, 
and Virginius Rufus general of the army in Ger- 
many, who acted ſeparately, and with different 
views. Clodius, who was conſcious of many enor- 
mities, and knew himſelf guilty of Tapine and 
murder, to which his unbounded avarice and cru- 
elty had prompted him, knew not what meaſures to 
take; wherefore in that uncertainty he neither 
would accept, nor reject the imperial title: and 
Virginius, who had under his command ſome of 
the beſt legions in the empire, and had been often 
preſſed by them to take upon him the title of Em- 
F * chat he woulg not only refuſe it 
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himſelf, but ſuffer no one elſe to aſſume it, who 
was not elected to it by the ſenate. % a4 B44-34 
Theſe things at firſt exceedingly perplexed Gal- 
ba; but after the two armies of Virginius and 
Vindex had forced their chiefs, like two charioteers. 
who have no longer the reins at their command, to 
come to a battle, and Vindex after the loſs of 
twenty thouſand Gauls, who were killed upon the 
ſpot, had laid violent hands on himſelf, it was re- 
ported that the victorious army importuned Vir- 
ginius to accept of the empire, threatening in caſe 
of a refuſal to return to Nero. Galba, being ter- 
ribly alarmed at this report, wrote to him, exhort- 
ing him to join with him for the preſervation of 
the empire, and the liberty of the Romans. At 
the ſame time he, retired with his friends to a city 
in Spain called Colonia, where he reſided for ſome 
time, rather repenting of what he had already 
done, and defiring a life of caſe and privaey, to 
which he had been accuſtomed, than conſidering; 
what was fit to be done for the future. It was now 
the ſummer-ſeaſon, when one day one of his freed- 
men, named Icelus, arrived in ſeven days from 
Rome at Colonia ; and learning at his arrival 
where Galba was repoſing himſelf, he went up to 
the room, opened the door, and entering in ſpite 
of the attendants, who would have oppoled him, 
he told Galba, that ſome time before, though Nero was. 
then living, yet as he did not appear, fir/t the army, and 
after them the Dar and the people, had declared him 
emperor, and that ſoon after the news was current of the 
tyrant's death, He added, that he would not truſt to 
common report, but went himſelf to be a witneſs of it, and 
when he had ſeen his dead body extended on the grouttt, 
he haſtened away to bring him an account of it. . 
Galba was extremely revived at this intelligence. 
At the ſame time his door was crouded with a num- 
ber of people, who were greatly encouraged by the 
account he gave them, though the expedition uſed 
ach 1 | a 
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by the meſſenger ſeemed almoſt incredible. But 
two days after Titus Vinius arrived with ſeveral 
Others from the camp, and gave him a particular 

F account of the proceedings of the ſenate, For this 
good news, Titus was advanced to a very honour- 
able employment *, his freedman was allowed the 
privilege of wearing the gold ring, was named 

Marcianus, inſtead of Icelus, and had more credit 
and authority with Galba than any of his freed-: 
men. 

a In the mean time Nymphidius Sabinus uſurped 
all the authority at Rome, not leiſurely and by de- 
grees, but all on a ſudden, looking on Galba as an 
infirm man, who by reaſon of his great age (for he 
was ſeventy-three years old) was unable to fupport 
a journey to Rome, though he were carried in & 
litter. Beſides, the ſoldiers who were there had 
long been well affected to him, and now eſpecially 
they were at his back, looking on him as their be- 
ne factor, by reaſon of the immenſe ſums he had 
given them, whilſt they conſidered Galba only as 
their debtor. In the fieſt place, he commanded- 
Tigellinus, who was joined in command with him, 
to lay down his office. After this he made ſeveral 
magnificent entertainments for thoſe who had been 
conſuls, or had commanded in the army, who were 
all invited in the name of Galba. At the ſame time 
he inſtructed many of the ſoldiers to ſay that a pe- 
tition ſhould be ſent to Galba, to appoint Nymphi- - 
dius perpetual and ſole commander. But the re- 
ſpect that the ſenate paid him, ſtyling him their be- 
nefactor, attending daily at his gates, and giving: 
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* He was of a pretcrian. family, and paſſed through all the offices 
without blemiſh. Upon the expiration of his pretorſhip he was made - 
tribune of a legion, and ſerved honourably. He was afterwards made 
governour of Galla Narbonenſis, in which profince he behaved with 
great juſtice and integrity. But at laſt becoming a favourite of Galba 

and one of his, firſt miniſters, he made an ill uſe of his authority,, 
and expoſed his maſter to the hatre] and contempt of the people, He 
was as lain immediately aſter Galba. Tacit, bift, lib. 1. | 
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him the compliment of confirming their acts, raifed 
him to a greater degree of arrogance, ſo that in a 
ſhort time he was not only envied, but even dread- 

ed by thoſe who were moſt attached to him. Once 
when the conſuls had made uſe of the ſtate - meſſen- 
gers to convey the decrees of the ſenate to the em- 
peror, and had ſealed the diſpatches with their own 
lignets, upon ſight of which the magiſtrates in the 


| ſeveral towns through which they were to pals were 
| obliged to furniſh them with carriages at every dif- 


ferent ſtage for the greater expedition, he highly 
reſented it, becauſe his ſeal was not made uſe of, 
and none of his ſoldiers employed in the ſervice. 
Nay, it is ſaid, that he once thought of puniſhing 


the conſuls for that affront, but upon their apology 


and ſubmiſſion he was appealed, Jo ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, he ſuffered them to put to 
death in the cruelleſt manner. as many of Nero's 
party as fell into their hands. Among others, they 
faſtened Spicillius a gladiator under Nero's ſtatues, 
which they dragged along the ſtreets, and cruſhed 
him to pieces in the Forum, They laid a celebra- 
ted informer named Aponius flat on the ground, and 


drove carts loaded with ſtones over him, Many 


others they ſeized, and tore in pieces, among whom 
were ſeveral who were innocent, Inſomuch that 
Mauriſcus, who was deſervedly eſteemed one of 
the beft men in the city, declared in the ſenate, 


that he was afraid they ſhauld ſoon have cauſe to wiſh for 


Nero, 


Thus Nymphidins advancing every day nearer to 
the completion of his hopes, ſuffered it to be re- 
ported that he was the ſon of Caius Cæſar, who 
ſucceeded Tiberius. For that prince in his youth 
had ſome correſpondence with the mother of Nym- 


Phidius, a woman beautiful enough, the daughter 
of Calliſtus, Cæſar's freedman, by a ſempflreſs. 


But it is evident that Cæſar's commerce with his 
mother was later than the birth of Nymphidius; 


ri lr Os 


it is more likely that he was the ſon of a gladiator 
named Martianus, with whom his mother Nymphi- 
dia was enamoured on account of his great reputa- 
tion ; and the reſemblance there was between him 
and that gladiator is a ſtrong proof of that conjec- 
ture, However he acknowledged that he was the 
ſon of Nymphidia ; and valuing himſelf as the on- 
5 author of Nero's death, he did not think he was 
ufficiently rewarded by the honours and wealth he 
enjoyed, nor even by having Sporus for his bedfel- 
low, the favourite of Nero, whom he took from 
the funeral pile whilſt his maſter's corpſe was burn- 
ing, treated as his wife, and called Poppæœa *; but 
he aſpired to the empire alſo, and at Rome was aſ- 
ſiſted in carrying on his deſign by his friends, by 
certain women, and by ſome perſons of ſenatorial 
dignity whom he had privately won over to his in- 
tereſt, He likewiſe ſent one of his friends named 
Gellianus into Spain, to be a ſpy upon Galba, and 
fend him an account of affairs there. . 
But every thing ſucceeded to Galba's wiſh after 
the death of Nero; only Virginius Rufus, remain- 
ing undetermined gave him fome uneaſineſs. He 
was afraid leſt being at the head of ſo powerful an 
army, having acquired great honour by the deteat 
of Vindex, and having added to his command the 
province of Gaul, which was ſo confiderable a part 
of the Roman empire, and was then fluctuating, 
and ripe for a revolt, he might give ear to thoſe 
who invited him to the empire. For no man had 
A greater name and reputation than V irginius, no 
man had had a greater ſhare in thoſe revolutions, or 
contributed ſo much to deliver the Romans from a 
cruel tyranny, and at the ſame time preſerve them 
from a Gallic war. But he continuing firm to his 
firſt reſolutions, reſerved to the ſenate the power of 
electing an emperor ; and even after there was a 


* Nero called him Sabina. »_, 
| certainty 
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ecriitary i in the army of the death of Nero, though 
the ſoldiers crouded about him, and prefled him to 
aſſume the title, though one of the tribunes came 
into his tent with his ſword drawn, requiring him 
to receive that, or the empire, he {till perſiſted in 
a denial. 

But as ſoon as F abius Valens, wh . 
one of the legions, had taken the oath of fidelity to 
Galba, and they had received letters from Rome, 
containing an account of the reſolutions of the ſe- 
nate, he prevailed on the army, though with great 
difficulty, to acknowledge Galba for emperor. 
And Galba having ſoon alter ſent Flaccus Hordeo- 
nius to ſucceed him in the command, he received 
him, and reſigned the army to him. He then went 
to meet Galba, and attended on him in his journey 
to Rome, without receiving from him the leaſt 
mark either of reſpe& or reſentment. Galba did 
not ſhow him any marks of reſentment, becauſe he 
had a great eſteem for him; nor on the contrary 
did he pay him any honour, ' becauſe he was divert- 
ed from it by his friends, eſpecially by Titus Vi- 
nius, who was jealous of him, and endeavoured to 
put a ſtop to his promotion. And in this he was 
more his friend than he intended and contributed 
to that happineſs which he thought he was oppo- 
ſing. For by keeping him out of the way of pre- 
ferment, he preſerved him from all the contentions 
and calamities in which the other officers of the 
army were afterwards involved, and ſecured to him 
a quiet lite, and a peaceful old age. 

'F he ambaſſadors ſent to Galba from the Ake 
met him near Narbo, a city in Gaul, where they 
paid their compliments to him, and beſought him 
to make what haſte he could to ſhow himſelf tothe 
people, who impatiently longed for his preſence. 
Galba received them very graciouſly, diſcourſed to 
them with great openneſs and familiarity, and invi- 
ted them to an entertainment z where though Nym- 

Vol.. VI. U Phidius 
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phidius had ſent him a great deal of rich furniture, 


which belonged to Nero, he never uſed any of it, 
but contented Himſelf with his own, wherein he 


appeared truly great, and ſhowed that he had a 
mind ſuperiour to all thoſe vanities. But Titus Vi- 
nius ſoon made him believe that this magnanimity, 
modeſty, and ſimplicity, betrayed an ambition of 
popularity beneath his grandeur and dignity, and 
perſuaded him to make uſe of Nero's riches, with- 
out denying himſelf any thing that might ſerve to 
make his entertainments appear truly royal and 
magnificent ; 10 that the old man ſoon made it evi- 
dent that he was entirely governed by Vinius. 
Vinius was the moſt covetous of all men, and 
very much addicted to women. For when he was 
but young, and was making his firſt campaign un- 
der Calviſius Sabinus, he one night brought into 
the camp diſguiſed in a ſoldier's habit his general's 
own wife, a very lewd woman, and lay with her 
in that part of the camp which the Romans call 
Principia *, For this action he was impriſoned by 
Caius Cæſar, but was fortunately delivered by his 
death. Being one night invited to ſupper by the 
emperor Claudius, he ſtole a ſilver cup ; when the 
emperor came to be informed of it, he ſent to in- 
vite him to ſupper the next day, and commanded 
the officers who waited at the table to ſerve Vinius 
in nothing but earthen ware; ſhowing by this mild 
and pleaſant reproof, that he thought the fact de- 
ſerved to be laughed at, rather than puniſhed. But 
the robberies he committed afterwards, when he 
governed Galba as he pleaſed, were the real cauſe 
of many tragical events, and afforded a pretence 


for more. For when Nymphidius was informed 


by Gellianus, upon his return out of Spain, whi- 


* This action, exceedingly inſolent and ſhameful in i.ſelf, was 


ſtill aggravated by the place where it was committed, for that part of 


the camp was held ſacred, There the enſigns were kept, and there 


likewiſe were the altar: of their gods, 


ther 
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ther he had ſent him as a ſpy upon Galba, that 
Cornelius Laco was declared captain of the præto- 
rian band, and Vinius was chief favourite at court, 


and that he could find no opportunity to get near 
the emperor, and diſcourſe with him in private, 


being continually watched and fuſpected, he found 
himſelf under the greateſt perplexity ; and ſum- 
moning all the officers of the prætorian cohorts, 
he told them, that Gaiba of himſelf was an honeſt harms 


leſs old man, but that he did not make uſe of his own rea» - 


ſon, but ſuffered himſelf to be guided by Vinius and Laco, 


who made an ill uſe of the power they had ever him; that 


they ought therefore, without giving them time gradually 


to eſtabliſh themſelves, and acquire the ſame power and 
authority which had been uſurped by Tigellinus, ts fend 


ambaſſadors to the emperor, in the name of the whole ar- 
my, and_remonſtrate to him that i he only removed thoſe 
two from his ſervice, his preſence would be much more ac- 
ceptable to the Romans, than if he continued them near 


his perſon. But when he ſaw the officers did not 
reliſh the motion, but that on the contrary they 
thought it ſtrange and abſurd to preſcribe rules to 
an emperor of his age and experience, as if he 
had been a boy newly advanced to power, and to 


tell him who of his friends were to be truſted, and 


who to be diſcarded, he changed his meaſures. He 


wrote to Galba, to terrify him, telling him ſome- 


times that the city was in a very unſettled condition, 


and that there was danger of a revolt; at others, 
that Clodius Macer detained the corn-{hips in A- 
frica ; ſometimes that the armies in Germany were 
mutinying ; and at others, that the troops in Sy- 


ria and Judæa were in the ſame diſpoſition, But 


when he found that Galba ſlighted this intelligence, 


and gave no credit to what he had written, he re- 
ſolved to be beforehand with him, and ſeize the 
imperial dignity to himſelf, contrary to all the re- 


monſtrances that were made him by Clodius Celſus 
of Antioch, a man of good underſtanding, and his 
88 9 intimate 
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intimate friend, who continually repreſented to 
him that there was not one family in Rome, who 
would ever be brought to give Nymphidius the title 
of Cæſar. Notwithſtanding this, moſt people de- 
ſpiſed and derided Galba, and among the reſt Mi- 
thridates of Pontus, who making himſelf merry 
with his withered face and bald head, ſaid, At pre- 
ſent whit}! he is at ſome diſtance, the Romans entertain 
mighty expectations of him, but the moment he arrives, 
and they caſi their eyes upon him, they will own it a 
Scandal and diſgrace to the preſent age that ever he was 
named Cæſar. | 
At laſt it was reſolved to convey Nymphidius by 
night into the camp, and there proclaim him em- 
peror. But Antonius Honoratus, the firſt of the 
tribunes, aſſembling in the evening the ſoldiers un- 
der his command, condemned himſelf, and con- 
demned them, for having in ſo ſhort a time chan- 
ged ſo often, not from any dictates of reaſon, or 
a regard to what was beſt, but becauſe they were 
_ agitated by ſome evil genius, which hurried them 
on from one treaſon to another; he told them, that 
indeed there was ſome pretence for what they had 
done againſt Nero, who had provoked them to it 
by his cruelty and tyranny ; But new, ſaid he, what 
is it prompts you to abandon and betray Galba © Can you 
reproach him with the murder of his wife and mother © 
Did be ever diſgrace the imperial dignity by expoſing hin- 
ſelf as an actor on the ſtage ? Yet, notwithſtanding all 
the provecaiions he had giuen us, we thought it not fit to 
 nbandom him till we were perſuaded by Nym} hidins that 
he had abandoned us firſt, and was fled into Egypt. Muſt 
Galba then fall a victim to appeaſe, the ghoſt of Nero? 
Muſt we remove one of Livid's family, as we have al. 
ready cut eff the ſon of Agrippina, on pus poſe is make 
way for the ſon of Nymphidia © Shall we not rather 
puniſh him for his crimes, and thus ſhow ourſelves the a- 
vengers of Nero, and the faithful ſoldiers of Galba © 
This diſcourſe of the tribune brought all that 
4:9; | | heard 
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heard him over to his ſentiments, ſo that they im- 


mediately went to their companions, and exhorting 


them to maintain inviolable the oath they had taken 


to the emperor, perſuaded a great number to join 


with them. At the ſame time N ymphidius hearing 
a loud ſhout, and either imagining, as ſome con- 
ceive, that he was then called upon to be proclaim- 


ed emperor, or elſe being willing to prevent an in- 


ſurrection, and fix thoſe who might {till be waver- 
ing, haſtened thither attended by a great number 
of lights, and holding a ſpeech in his hand, com- 


poſed by Cingonius Varro, which he had got by 


heart, in order to pronounce it to the army, But 


when he found the gates of the camp ſhut” againſt 


him, and obſerved the walls manned with armed. 
ſoldiers, he began to be afraid ; however advancing 
nearer, he aſked them, //hat they were about, and by 
whoſe direction they were thus in arms © They anſwer- 
ed one and all, We acknowledge no other perſon for 


emperor but Galla. He pretending to be of the 


fame ſentiment commended them for mo fidelity, 
and commanded thoſe who accompanied him to 


follow his example. 


They who were poſted at the gates admitted him 
and ſome few of his followers into the camp, where 
immediately a dart was thrown at him, which Sep- 
timius, who was marching before him, received on 
his ſhield, But when ſeveral others began to at- 
tack him with their drawn ſwords, he betook him- 


ſelf to flight, and was followed into a ſoldier's hut, 


where they murdered him. His body. was dragged 


into the middle of the camp, where they railed it 


round, and expoſed it to public view the next morn · 
ing. 

Nymphidius being in this manner removed, Gal- 
ba, as ſoon as he was informed of it, commanded 
all his accomplices, who had not preveatcd him by 
killing themſelves, to be put to death, Among 


thoſe was Cingonius Varro, who had compoſed his 


W 7 ſpeech 
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ſpeech for him, and Mithridates of Pontus. But 
this proceeding ſeemed to be arbitrary and illegal; 
and though they deſerved their puniſhment, yet 
was it by no means popular, to put to death men 
of their rank without a trial. Every one expected 
another method of government, being deceived, as 
it is uſual, by the firſt plauſible pretences ; but that 
which concerned them more than all the reſt was 
the death of Petronius Turpilianus, a perſon of 
conſular dignity, who had been faithful to Nero. 
Indeed there was ſome pretence for the death of 
Macro, who was ſlain in Africa by Trebonianus ; 
and for that of Fonteius Capito, who fell by the 
hands of Valens in Germany, becauſe they were in 
arms, at the head of legions, and might tor that 
reaſon be dangerous. But a man in Turpilianus's 
circumſtances, broken with age, naked and de- 
fenceleſs, might ſurely have expected to have been 
heard by a prince who reſolved to obſerve that mo- 
deration in his actions, which he had promiſed in 
his ſpeeches. I heſe things brought a great reproach 
upon Galba. F 15 
When he was come within five and twenty fur- 
longs of the city he was accoſted by a diſorderly 
rabble of ſeamen, who beſet him in his paſſage. 
Theſe men had been inrolled in the army by Nero, 
and formed into legion. And now they addreſſed 
themſelves to Galba, requiring to have their eſta- 
bliſhment confirmed, ſtopping up the way from all 
others who came to wait upon the emperor, not 
ſuffering them to approach his perſon, to ſee him 
or ſpeak with him, and in a clamorous manner in- 
fiſted upon having colours and legionary quarters 
aſſigned to them. Galba put them off to another 
time; which they taking for a denial grew enraged, 
and mutinous, and ſome of them drew their 
ſwords, upon which Galba commanded the horſe 
to attack them. They made no refiſtance, but 
were routed at the firſt onſet, and many of them 
| 5 | were 
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were killed in their flight, This could not but be 
looked upon as an ill omen for Galba, who thus 
made his entrance into the city through ſo much 
blood and flaughter. And if he was before con- 
temned for his age and infirmities by ſome, he was 
now looked upon by all with fear and horrour, 
Being defirons to reform the extravagance in do- 
nations that prevailed during the reign of Nero, he 
ran into the other extreme, and fell ſhort even of 
propriety and decency. When Canus, an excellent 
mufician, had entertained him once all ſupper- 
time with his flute, and he could not but highly 
commend the excellence of the performance, he 
ſent for his purſe, and gave him a few pieces of 
gold *, telling him, that he made him that preſent 
out of his own money, and not out of that of the 
public, He cauſed a ſtrict inquiry to be made into 
all the money Nero had laviſhly beſtowed upon 
players and wreſtlers, and reſumed it, ſuffering 
them to enjoy only a tenth, But as they were a 
diſlolute ſet of people, living only from day to day, 
moſt of them had ſpent all their money, ſo that he 
was no great gainer by that reſumption ; wherefore 
he extended his inquiry even to thoſe who had 
trafficked with them, and bought or received any 
thing from them, and forced them to refund, And 
as this was an affair without bounds, and many 
were affected by it; it brought great diſgrace upon 
the emperor, and univerſal hatred and reſent- 
ment upon Vinius. For it was evident that he 
made the emperor ſordid and avaricious to o- 
thers, that he might gratify his own infatiable a- 
varice by getting every thing into his hands, and 


: * Suetonius in his account of this piece of hiſtory, ſays, that Galba | 
N gave him five denarii, Cano autum choraulæ mire placenti, denarios 
7 . quinque donaffe, prolatos manu ſua peculiaribus loculis. But in Nero's 
time there were denarii of gold, each of which was worth about a 

Pound Sterling, | | 
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putting it up to ſale. In ſhort, according to He- 
hod's precept, 


From the full caſt with freedom quenth your thirſt, 
ben litile's left drink freely as at firſt, 


Vinius being ſenſible that the emperor was old 
and feeble, determined to make the utmoſt advan- 
tage of his fortune, which he beheld in the ſame 
inſtant both rifing and falling. 

But the aged emperor was very much injured 
by Vinius, who managed very unfaithfully the af- 
fairs committed to him, and either condemned or 
defeated Galba's beſt intentions, particularly in the 
puniſhment of thoſe who had been employed by 
Nero in the adminiſtration. The emperor had 
cauſed ſeveral of thoſe miſcreants to be put to death 
as they deſerved, among whom were Elius, Poly- 
cletus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The people clap- 
ped their hands when they ſaw them led through 
the forum to the place of execution, crying out 
_ that it was a moſt glorious and ſacred proceſſion; 
but then they added, that both gods and men de- 
manded that Nero's inſtructor and preceptor in ty- 
Fanny, Tigellinus, ſhould be puniſhed. But that 
worthy miniſter had been beforehand with them; i 
he had purchaſed the favour of Vinius by large 
ſums of money, which yet were only pledges of 
more ſubſtantial acknowledgments. Turpilianus, 
who: was hated only becauſe he could neither hate 
nor | betray ſo wicked a maſter, without having 
been guilty of any notorious injuſtice, or having 
ſhared in the crimes of Nero, was nevertheleſs put 
to death; whereas he, who tirit plunged his prince 
into that guilt for which he deſerved to die, and 
afrerwards forſook and betrayed him, was ſuffered 
to live, and to afford a ſtrong proof that every 
ching might be bought of Vinius, and that no man 
had reaſon to deſpair whilſt he had money to give 
him. For there was nothing the people of E 
10 


to execution. It was what they daily inſiſted upon 
in the theatre and Circus; which at laſt conſtrain- 


ed the emperor to check them by the publication 


of an edict, wherein he aſſured them that Tigelli- 
nus could not live long, being much waſted with a 
conſumption, and-defired that they would not make 
his government appear cruel and tyrannical. 811 
This proceeding very much diſpleaſed the peo- 
ple, who were only laughed at, both by Tigellinus, 
who offered a ſacrifice to the gods for his deliver- 
| ance, and made a magnificent entertainment, and 
by Vinius, who when he had ſupped with the em- 
peror went to revel with Tigellinus, carrying with. 
him his daughter, who was then a widow, Ti- 
gellinus drank to her, and at the ſame time made 
her a preſent of two hundred and fifty thouſand 
drachmas ; and commanding the chief of his con- 
cubines to take from her own neck a necklace va- 
lued at a hundred and fifty. thouſand more, he or- 
dered her to preſent that likewiſe to the widow. 
From that time every thing the emperor did, 
though ever ſo mild and moderate, was condemn- 
ed and cenſured ; thus, for inſtance, his lenity. to 
the Gauls, who had been in the conſpiracy with 
Vindex, was miſrepreſented ; for the people ſup- 
poſed that they were made free of the city, and 
_ diſcharged of their taxes, not from the clemency 
of the emperor, but becauſe they had purchaſed 
theſe privileges at a high rate of Vinius. Hence 
the government became odious to the common peo- 
ple. But the ſoldiers were kept quiet a while, in 
expectation of the donative which had been pro- 


miſled them, ſuppoſing that if they did not re- 


ceive the full, yet at leaſt they ſhould receive 
as much as had been given them by Nero; but 
when Galba was told that they began to murmur 
and complain, he replied, in a manner worthy of an 
heroic prince, that his cuſtom was to chuſe, and not 


buy 
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50 bis ſo Wdiers. This ſaying made am conceive an 


9 hatred againſt him; for they conſidered 


him as not only defrauding- them himſelf, but as 
giving am ill precedent to his ſucceſſor. 

There was a tendency to a revolt among the 
preztorian bands at Rome; but the reverence they 
bore Galba, who was preſent among them, ſome- 
what retarded their motions, and abated their ve- 
hemence'; and finding no ſufficient ground for re- 
bellion, they curbed their diſcontents for the pre- 
ſent. But the armies which had ſerved formerly 
under Ver ginius, and were then commanded by 
Flaccus in Germany, valuing themſelves highly up- 
on their late victory over Vindex, for which they 
had received no recompenſe, would not be reftrain- 
ed by their officers, nor pay any reſpect to the ge- 
neral himſelf, who was rendered infirm by the 
gout, and was at the beſt a perſon of no great ex- 


perience in military affairs. At one of their feſti- 


vals, when it was cuſtomary for the officers of the 
army to wiſh happineſs to the emperor, the com- 
mon ſoldiers began to clamour; but when the offi- 
cers repeated their good wiſhes, they all replied, If 
he be worthy, 

'The legions under the command of Tigellinus 


were guilty of the like infolence, of which Galba 


was fully informed by his procurators ; whereupon 
ſuſpecting that he might be deſpiſed, not only for 
his old age, but alſo for want of iſſue, he deter- 
mined to adopt ſome young man of quality, and de- 
clare him his ſucceſſor. 
There was at that time in Rome a young man 
called Oiho, a perſon of no mean extraction; but 
who from his infancy had been remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed among the Romans for luxury and de- 
bauchery. And as Homer often calls Paris, far 


Helen's huſband, becauſe he had nothing in himſelf 


to recommend him, ſo was Otho talked of at Rome 
chiefly for being the huſband of Poppxa. Nero 


fell 
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fell in love with her whilſt ſhe was the wife of Cri- 
ſpinus; but having not then thrown off all the re- 
ſpect due to his own conſort, and being under ſome 
fear of offending his mother, he concealed his paſ- 
ſion, and engaged Otho privately to ſolicit her in 
his behalf. For Otho's debauchery had recom- 
mended him to Nero, who uſed to take great plea- 


ſure in being rallied by him upon his niggardlineſs 


and avarice. | 
We are told that one day when Nero was per- 

fuming himſelf with an eflence of extraordinary va- 

lue, he ſprinkled a little of it upon Otho. The 


next day Otho invited the emperor to ſupper, and 


as ſoon as he entered, ſome gold and filver pipes 
prepared for that purpoſe, diſperſed an eſſence of 
the ſame ſort throughout the whole room, as if it 
had been water. Baving therefore firit debauched 
Poppæa in the name of Nero, by making her hope 
to have that prince for her lover, he at laſt per- 
ſuaded her to part with .her huſband, and took her 
home as his own wife. But he was not ſo happy 
that he enjoyed her, as he was uneaſy at his tharing 
her with a rival. It is ſaid Boppæa was ſo far from 
being diſpleaſed at this jealouſy in Otho, that ſhe 
refuled even to admit Nero when Otho was abſent; 
whether it was with a deſign to keep Nero's appe- 


tite keen, which might have been blunted by too 


eaſy an acceſs, or whether, as ſome ſay, the had no 
inclination for Nero as a huſband, but choſe rather 
to have him as a gallant, which quality was moſt 


agreeable to her wanton appetite. Otho's life was 


in great danger upon his marrying this woman 
and it was ſomething aſtoniſhing, that Nero, whe 
| had ſacrificed his wife and ſiſter for the' ſake of 


Poppza, would yet ſpare Otho, But Seneca had 


a friendſhip for Otho, and it was he who prevailed 
with Nero to ſend him as prætor into Luſitania, 
upon the borders of the ocean, where he behaved 
with ſo much prudence and moderation, that he 


was 
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was neither oppreſſive nor diſagreeable to the in- 


habitants ; for he was ſenfible that this command 
was conferred upon him only as a more honourable 
exile * 

Upon Galba's revolt from Nero, ke was the firſt 


of all the governours in the provinces who declared 
for him, and taking with him all the plate he had, 


whether of gold or ſilver, he preſented it to him, 
in order to have it coined for his ſervice. At the 
fame time he made him a preſent of ſuch of his 
ſervants as were beſt qualified to manage the table 
of a prince. In every thing elſe he ated with great 
fidelity to Galba, and ſoon made it appear that no 
one about him had more experience, or was more 
fit to ſerve him in the adminiſtration. He accom- 

anied him during the whole journey to Rome, 
travelling with him ſometimes in the ſame chariot 
for many days together ; in all which time he made 
his court to. V inius, recommending himſelf to him 


by his converſation and preſents, but by nothing 
more than in yielding to him the firſt degree in his 


prince's favour ; by which means he himſelf ob- 


tained the ſecond, with this advantage over Vinius, 


that he was neither envied nor hated by any man, 
but beſtowed his favours freely and gratuitouſly, 
and was affable and eaſy of acceſs to all who had 


any buſineſs with him. But he ſhowed a-peculiar 


regard for the officers in the army, many of whom 
he got preferred to the higheſt poſts, ſome by the 
emperor himſelf, and the reſt by the means of 
Vinius, and Galba's freedmen, Icelus and Aftati- 
cus ; for they were the perſons of the greateſt cre- 
dit and authority in the court. As often as he 
entertained Galba at his own houſe, he infinuated 
himſelf into the favour of the cohort upon guard, 


| * On this den the following diſtich was made: 


Cu Otbo mentito ſi queritis exul bonore ? 


Uxoris mœcbus cœperat eſſe ſur, 
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by preſenting every ſoldier with a piece of gold. 
Thus, under a pretence of doing honour to his 
prince by theſe donations, he circumvented bim, 
and eſtabliſhed his own. intereſt. in the prætorian 
bands. . | 
Whilſt Galba was dcliberating upon the choice 
of a ſucceſſor, Vinius propoſed Otho ; which he 
did for his own intereſt, becauſe Otho had pro- 
miſed to marry his daughter whenever he ſhould be 
adopted by Galba, and declared his ſucceſſor. But 
Galba, who conſtantly ſhowed that he preferred the 
” good of the public to his own private views and in- 
dlinations, deſired to adopt not the perſon who was 
| moſt agreeable to himſelf, but ſuch a one as was 
likely to be moſt ſerviceable to the Romans, Be- 
fides, it is very plain that he had no thoughts of 
S declaring Otho ſole heir to his paternal eſtate ; for 
1 he knew him to be diſſolute and extravagant, and 
ſo deeply in debt, that he owed no leſs than fifty 
millions of drachmas. Wherefore, after having 
given Vinius a favourable hearing, without return- 
ing any deciſive anſwer, he referred the further 
conſideration of the affair to another time. He 
nominated himſelf and Vinius conſuls for the year 
enſuing. It was generally believed, that he would 
appoint a ſucceſſor in the beginning of the year; 
and the ſoldiers earneſtly wiſhed that Otho might | 
be preferred to all others. i | 
But whilſt Galba was deliberating upon the = 
choice he was to make, and put off the determina- 
tion from day to day, he received intelligence that 
the German forces had mutinied, It is true that 
all the ſoldiers throughout the empire had an aver- 
{ion to Galba, becauſe: they had not received the 
donatives that had been promiſed chem; but the 
troops in Germany urged further in their juſtifica- 
tion, that Verginius Rufus had been removed with dif- | 
grace. that the Gauls, who had fought 'againſt them, | 
were the only people who wee: rewarded ; that all thoſe, 
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who had not declared for Vindex had been puniſhed ; and 
that Vindex only was the perſon to whom Galba {cemed to 
profeſs any obligation, continuing to Honour his memory 
with funeral oblations, and other public PI as if 
he owed the empire to Vindex alone. 

Whilſt theſe diſcourſes were held with i impunity 
throughout the camp, on the firſt day of the year, 
called by the Romans the calends of January, Flaccus 
ſummoned the army to appear according to cuſtom, 
and take the anniverſary oath of fidelity to the em- 
peror; but they, having firſt thrown down and 
broken the ſtatues of Galba, inſtead of taking the 
oath to the emperor, ſwore to be faithful to the 
ſenate and people, and then retired. Their ofti- 
cers dreading anarchy as much as rebellion,” en- 
deavoured to pacify them, and one of them de- 
livered himſelf to them in the manner following : 
What are we about, fellow- ſoldiers ? we are not ap- 
pointing another emperor, though we are reſolved not to 
retain him we have at preſent ; as if our intention was 
not ſo much to reſcue ou forge Þ ves from Galba, as to decline 
all ſubjeftion. 5 6 or Hordeonius Flaccus, who is mere- 
ly a ſhadow and image of Galba, let us flight him as 

ab. But Vitellius, commander of the lower Germany, 
whoſe father was cenſor, and thrice conful, and in a man- 
nor colleague in the empire with Claudius Ceſar, is but 
one day's march diſtant. The poverty of this man, fer 
which he is reproached by ſome, 1s," however, a ſirong 
pronf of his integrity and magnanimity. Let us, my 
Fellow-ſaldiers, declare for bim, and make it appear to 
the whole world that we know how to chuſe an emperor 
better than either the Spaniards or Luſitanians, 

Whilſt this motion was approved by ſome, and 
rejected by others, an enſign privately left the 
camp, and that very night went and carried an ac- 
count of it to Vitellius, who received it while he 

Was at table giving an entertainment to a great 
number of his officers. The news was ſoon ſpread 


chrough the whole army 3 ; and Fabius Valens, 
Who 


who commanded one of the legions, went the next 
day at the head of a conſiderable body of horſe, and- 
ſaluted Vitellius emperor. He had fone days be- 
fore refuſed to accept of the empire, as a burden 
too weighty for him; but being now well filled 
with meat and wine, (having begun to eat and drink 
at noon), he came out, and accepted of the title of 
Germanicus conferred upon him by the troops. At 
the ſame time the ſoldiers under Flaccus, notwith- 
ſtanding their profeffſions of obedience to the ſe- 
nate, which ſavoured ſo {tr ongly of democracy, 
took the oath of allegiance to Vitellins, and ob- 
liged themſelves faithfully to obey his orders. In 
this manner was pr oclaimed emperor in 
Germany. 

When Galba came to be 1 of this revolt, 
he no longer delayed to name a ſucceſſor; and 
knowing that his friends were divided upon the 
point, that many of them were for Dolabella, but 
more for Otho, neither of whom he approved, all 
on a ſudden, without communicating his deſign to 
any, he ſent for Piſo, the ſon of Craflus and Scri- 
bonia, who were ſlain by Nero, a youth formed by 
nature for every virtue, and diſtinguiſhed by his 
temperance and ſeverity of manners. Him Galba 
took immediately with him to the camp, named 
him Cæſar, and declared him his ſucceſſor. Bur 
ſome remarkable prodigies accompanied him in his 
paſſage thither. And in the camp, juſt as he was 
beginning a ſpeech to the ſoldiers, part of which he 
was to read, and the reſt to repeat by heart, the 
frequent claps of thunder and flaſhes of lightning, 
the violent rain that fell, and the black clouds 
which covered both che camp and the city, were 
plain tokens that the heavens did not favour this 
adoption, and that it would prove unfortunate. 
The ſoldiers alſo, as appeared by their ſullen looks, 
were angry and diſcontented, becauſe no donation 

was made to them upon the occation. » hoſe who 
| 2 were. 
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were preſent, obſerved with admiration Piſo's coun- 
tenance and voice, who ſeemed not at all aſtoniſh- 
ed, and yet not inſenſible of che amen of the 
favour. 

On the other Band. Otho appesved very much 
mortified and enraged at his diſappointment; for 


his failing of that honour which was firſt ſolicited _ 


for him, and which he was near obtaining, ſeemed 

a proof of Galba's hatred and diſlike to him, 
This made him very apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quence; and he went away agitated by a variety of 
paſſions, fear of Piſo, hatred of Galba, and in- 
dignation againſt Vinius. But the Chaldeans and 


ſoothſayers about him would not permit him to 


deſpair, or quit his deſign; and he relied efpecial- 
ly upon a prediction of Ptolemy, who had fre- 
quently told him formerly, that Nero ſhould not 
murder him, but he himſelf ſhould die firſt; and 
that Otho ſhould not only ſurvive him, but be 
in time advanced to the empire; Now the event 
having juſtified the firſt part of this prediction, he 
thought he ought not diſtruſt the reſt. But none 
exaſperated him more than thoſe who privately con- 
doled with him for being ſo ungratefully treated by 
Galba; and the adherents of Nymphidius and 


ac: igellinus, who were now deprived of the honours | 


they had enjoyed, and lived in diſgrace, ſeemed 


moſt, of all to reſent the indignity put upon him, 


and urged him to revenge it. In the number of 
_ theſe were Veturius, and Barcius, of whom the firſt 
was Optio, or centurion's deputy,” and the other 
Jeſſerarius, that is, one of thoſe inferiour officers 
who receive the word from the tribune taken down 
in writing, and carry it to the tents of tlie ſoldiers. 
Onomaſtus, one of Otho's freedmen, joined him- 
ſelf to them, and all three of them corrupted as 
many as they could, ſome by bribes, and ſome 
by promiſes of future rewards and advantages. 
1 hey Wund it no difficult point to gain, ſo ripe 

were 
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were they all in general for a revolt, waiting only 
for a fair opportunity to declare themſelves. For 
if the army had not been very much diſaffected, 


ſuch a change could not have been ſo ſoon produ- 


ced; for there was no more than the ſpace of four 


days between the adoption and aſſaſſination, Piſo 


and Galba being both murdered the ſixth day after, 
which was the fifteenth of January. That day in 
the morning Galba offered a ſacrifice in the palace, 
at which ſeveral of his friends aſſiſted. Umbrici- 
us the diviner had no ſooner taken the entrails of 
the victim into his hands, but he declared that the 
tokens did not obſcurely and enigmatically, but 
clearly and poſitively, denounce that treaſon was 


a-foot, and the emperor threatened with ſome im- 


minent danger, Thus Otho narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing delivered up to Galba, as it were by the hand 
of the god; for he ſtood cloſe behind the empe- 
ror, diligently liſtening to Umbricius's obſervations, 
He was very much diſconcerted at the diſcovery, 
and frequently changed countenance ; but Onoma- 
ſtus juſt then came and told him that the architects 
were at his houſe, and waited for him. This was 
the ſignal for him to meet the ſoldiers, He retired 
therefore, pretending to the emperor that he had 
been purchaſing an old houſe, and was going to 
ſhow the defects of it to ſome builders ; and paſt. 
ing by that which was called the palace of I ibe- 


rius, he proceeded. to the forum, near the gilded 


column where all the ſeveral highways in Italy ter- 
minate . There the firſt party of the guards to 


whom he preſented himſelf, received him, and pro- 


claimed him emperor, It is {aid that they were not 
above three and twenty in all; and though he was 
not ſo timorous and effeminate as might reaſonably. 


* This: column was erected by Auguſtus at the entrance into the 
forum, when he was curator viarum, and had marked upon it all the 
highways in the ſeveral parts of Italy, with their diſtances diſtinguiſhed 
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be vs from the delicacy of his conſtitution 
and his diſſolute manner of life, but on the contrary 


reſolute and determined in all ande adventures, 


yet he was ſo diſcouraged at the ſmallneſs of their 
number, that he defired to recede and drop his 
pretenfions, This the ſoldiers would not ſuffer, 
but with their drawn ſwords ſurrounded the chair *, 
and commanded the bearers to march on; at the 
ſame time he preſſed them to make all the haſte 
they could, crying out every moment, I am a lo/? 
man, This was overheard by many, who ſeemed 
rather to wonder than to be concerned when the 

ſaw how few they were who had engaged in ſo de- 
ſperate an undertaking. 

As they carried him acroſs the forum, e 
ſuch another party came up and joined him. Theſe 
were followed by others, who came in, three and 
four at a time; and at laſt drawing their ſwords, 
and ſaluting An Cæſar, they conducted him to 


the camp. Julius Martialis, who happened that 


day to be upon guard, and was not, as it is re- 
ported, let into the ſecret, ſurpriſed and terrified 
at an event ſo unexpected, ſuffered him to enter. 
When he was got into the camp, he met with no 
reſiſtance; for they who were ſtrangers to the de- 
ſign being purpoſely encompaſſed by thoſe who were 


the contrivers of it, and mingled by one and two to- 


gether among them, followed the reſt at firſt out 
8 of fear, and at laſt out of choice and by perſuaſion, 

This news was ſoon carried to Galba in the pa- 
haps; and he received it whilſt Umbricius was ſtill 
ſtanding by him, and holding the entrails in his 
hand; ſo that even they who were the moſt incre- 
dulous in matters of this nature, and deſpiſed the 
art of divination, were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 
ſo clear and ſignal a prelage. tel upon 


* Suetonius ſays he hid himſelf in a woman's an, Tunc abditus 


Propere muliebri ſella in caſtra contendit, He calls it a woman's ſedan, 
becauſe it was cloſe, ; 
this 
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this report the people ran in great confuſion from 
the forum to the palace, where Vinius, Laco, and 
ſome of Galba's freedmen ſtood with their {words 


drawn near his perſon, in readineſs to protect him. 


Piſo haſtened to the lifeguard; and Marius Celſus, 
a perſon of great worth and bravery, was ſent to 
ſecure the Illyrian cohort, which was ſtationed in 
the Vipſanian portico. 

Galba was deſirous to go out of the palace, and 
ſhow himſelf to the people; but this was oppoſed 
by Vinius; and Celſus and Laco on the other hand 
encouraged him to go, and bitterly inveighed againſt 
Vinius. in the mean time it was rumoured that 
Otho was flain in the camp; and ſoon after Julius 
Atticus, a man of no mean rank among the guards, 
came running in, and proclaimed aloud, that he was 
the man who had killed Cæſar's enemy, and preſſing 
through the croud preſented himſelf with his 
bloody ſword to the emperor. Galba looking ear- 
neſtly upon him, aſked him whs commanded him to da 
it? He replied, Ay fidelity and the oath I have taken. 
Whereupon all the people cried out if was bravely 
dons, and clapped their hands in token of approba- 
tion. | | | 

Soon after this Galba went forth in his chair, to 
offer a ſacrifice to Jupiter, and ſhow himſelf to the 
people ; but he was ſcarce got into the forum before 


the wind, as it were, changed, and on a ſudden it 


was reported, that Otho was become maſter of the 
camp and the army. Upon this, as it always hap- 
pens in a confuſed multitude, ſome were for having 
Galba return, and others inſiſted that he ſhould 


proceed; ſome encouraged him to be bold, and to 


fear nothing, whilſt others adviſed him to be cir- 
cumſpect and wary. In this conteſt, as in a ſtorm, 
his chair was borne ſometimes one way and ſome.imes 


another; always in danger of being overturned ; 
when on a ſudden there appeared firſt a party of 
horſe, and then another of foot, iſſuing from the 


Hall 
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hall of Paulus, and crying out with one voice, Away 
with this private man. On every fide were to be ſeen 
people running, not diſperſed through fear, but 
endeavouring to poſſeſs themſelves of the porticoes, 

and other eminent places about the forum, as if 
ſome ſhows were to be-exhibited. Attilius Vergilio 
having given the ſignal by throwing down the ſta- 
tues of Galba, they immediately fell to open hoſti- 
lities, and a great number of darts were thrown at 
Galba's chair; but when they found that none of 
them had wounded him, they fell on him with 
their ſwords, whilſt none appeared to defend him 
except one man; for among ſo many myriads the 
fun that day beheld one only whoſe bravery decla- 
red him a perſon truly worthy of the Roman em- 
pire, He was a centurion, named Sempronius Indi- 
Hris, who, without having reccived any particu- 
lar favour from Galba, but only from a principle 
of honour, and in obedience to the law, placed 
himſelf before the chair, and holding up the vine- 
branch with which the centurions correct the ſol- 
diers when they deſerve to be puniſhed, cried out, 

and commanded thoſe who were attacking Galba to 
ſpare the emperor; and when he found himſelf 
aflaulted by them, he drew his ſword, and. defended 
Hhimſelf a conſiderable time, till he received a wound 
in the ham, upon which he fell to the ground. When 
they had overturned Galba's chair near the Curtian 
lake, they fell at once upon him; and wounded 
him in many places as he was rolling upon the 
ground. At the fame time he preſented his throat 
to them, and ſaid, Strike, rf it be for the good of the 
public. He received many wounds in. his arms and 
legs. It is generally ſaid, that Camurius, a ſoldier 
in the fifteenth legion, was the perſon who ſtabbed 
him in the throat but ſome aſcribe it to Feren- 
tius, ſome to Arcadius, and others to Fabius Fa- 
bulus. They alto ſay, that when Fabius had cut off 
his head, he was borece to Wrap it up in the ikirt of 
| | his 
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his garment, becauſe it was ſo bald that he could 
take no hold of it; but his aflociates not ſuffering 
him to conceal ſo brave an action, he fixing upon 
the point of his ſpear, and ſwinging about in ſport 
the head of a venerable old man, a mild prince, a 
chief prieſt, and conſul, ran on like a furious Bac- 
chanal, brandiſhing his weapon r e with ye. 
Reer which trickled from it. 

When the head was preſented to Ocho, he cried 
out, This is nothing, my fellow-foldiers, unleſs you ſhow 
me that o Piſs too. This was brought to him ſoon 
after; for that prince having received a wound, 
fled, and was purſued by Statius Murcus, who flew 
him near the temple of Veſta. - At the ſame time 
they killed V mins, who proteſted that he was in 
the conſpiracy, and cried out, that if they murder- 
ed him, it was contrary to Otho's order. However 
they cut off his head, and Laco's alſo, and preſent- 
ing them to Otho, required of him to be rewarded 
for their ſervice. And, as Archilochus ſays, 


See on the plain ſev? 7 feaughter d warr Tie] ed 
See thouſands claim the glory of the deed... 


Thus many, who had not the leaſt abe in this 
murder, ſhowed their bloody hands and ſwords to 
Otho, and petitioned for a reward. Vitellius 
found afterwards a hundred and twenty of theſe 
Petitions; and cauſing a diligent ſearch to be made 
after the authors, | he put them all to death. Ma- 
rius Celſus coming into the camp, was loudly ac- 
cuſed of having encouraged the ſoldiers to affiſt 
Galba, and the multitude cried out that he ſhould 
be put to death. But Otho being defirous to ſave 
him, and yet not daring to refuſe them in plain 
terms, pretended it was not for his intereſt to kill 
him ſo ſoon, becauſe he wanted firſt to get ſome 
information from him. He therefore commanded 
him to be put in irons, and committed him to 

the 
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the cuſtody of ſome in whom he had an entire con- 
| fidence. E 1 f leite 11 
Immediately after this the ſenate was convened, 
and as if they were not now the ſame men, dr had 
other gods to ſwear by, they took the ſame oath to 
Otho, as Otho himſelf. had not long before taken 
to Galba, and had juſt then violated; and they 
conferred on him the title of Cæſar and Auguſtus, 
even whilft the headleſs carcaſes of the ſlain lay yet 
in their conſular robes in the forum. As for the 
heads, when they could make no other uſe of 
them, they ſold that of Vinius to his daughter for 
two thouſand five hundred drachmas. Piſo's was 
begged by his wife Verania. Galba's was given to 
the ſervants of Patrobius and Vitellius *, who, af- 
ter they had uſed it with the utmoſt indignity, 
flung it into the place called Sgſlertium, where they 
throw the bodies of thoſe who are ſlain by order of 
the emperors. Galba's corpſe was conveyed: away 
by Priſcus Helvidius, with the permiſſ.on of Otho, 
and buried in the night by his freedman Argius. 
Such is the hiſtory of Galba, a man who was 
inferiour to' few of his contemporaries either in 
wealth or frobilicy,. and in both together ſurpaſſed 
them all; who had lived under the reign of five 
emperors with great honour and reputation; and 
who overpowered Nero by the authority of his cha- 
racter, rather than by the force of arms. Of all 
thoſe who conſpired againſt that tyrant, ſome were 
not eſteemed. by any worthy to ſucceed him, and 
others did not even think themſelves worthy. But 
Galba was invited, and called upon to accept of the 
empire, and only yielded obedience to thoſe who 
proclaimed him; and as ſoon as he had lent his 
name to authoriſe the revolt of Vindex, what be- 


Patrobius had been put to death by Galba, p. 236. and it is no 
wonder that his ſervants ſhuuld thus ſhow their reſentment, But it is 
not ſo eaſy to account for this behaviour in Vitellius's ſervants, 
There is probably a miſtake in the name. 


fore 
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fore was called rebellion, was conſidered only as a 
civil war, when ſucha man as Galba, who was fit 
to govern, was at the head of it. Wherefore it 
could not be ſaid of him that he ſeized the empire 
to himſelf, but reſigned himſelf up to the empire, 
and in that view vainly hoped to govern tkoſe Ro- 
mans who had been corrupted by the flattery and 
indulgence of | igellinus and Nymphidius, as Sci- 
pio, Fabricius, and Camillus did the armies in 


their days. And though he was enfeebled by age, 
he nevertheleſs ſhowed himſelf an emperor truly 
worthy of ancient Rome in every thing relating to 
armies, and military operations. But by giving 
himſelf up to Vinius, Laco, and his freedmen, 


who made ſale of every thing, as Nero before him 
had ſuffered himſelf to be governed by other inſa- 
tiable wretches, he loſt himſelf to that degree, that 
though many pitied his fate, no one deſired to live 


under his ne () ir! LS. 
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Mis new emperor went early in the morning 
to the capitol, and ſacrificed; and having 
commanded Marius Celſus to be brought, he ſalu- 
ted him, ſpoke to him with great kindneſs, and de- 
fired him, rather to forget his fault than remember his 
releaſe ; to which Celſus anſwered, neither meanly 
nor ungratefully, that his very crime ought to recommend 
his integrity, ſince he was accuſed of having been true to 
Galba, from whim he had never received any perſonal ob- 
ligations. Upon which they were both of them ad- 
mired by all who were preſent, and applauded by 
the ſoldiers. 5 
In the ſenate Otho made a very mild and popu- 
lar harangue. The time which ſtill remained of 
his conſulſhip he ſhared with Verginius Rufus, and 
diſplaced none who had been nominated to that 
* dignity by Nero or Galba. Thoſe who were re- 
ſpectable for their age and character, he promoted 
to the prieſthood ; and he reſtored to all thoſe ſe- 
nators who had been baniſhed by Nero, and recalled 
by Galba, whatever part of their eſtates remained 
unſold. | So that the nobility and chief of the peo- 
ple, who were at firſt apprehenſive that no human 
creature, but ſome miſchievous and deſtructive dæ- 
| | mon, 


o Ii * M0 
mon, had ſeized the empire, now . entertained the 
moſt pleaſing hopes of an adminiſtration that had 


ſo promiſing a beginning. 
But nothing more gratified the people in general, 


or more contributed to gain their favour, than his 


behaviour to Tigellinus. Though he was already 


puniſhed in ſecret by the apprehenſion of that pu- 


niſhment which the whole city required as a juſt 
debt, and by the incurable diſtempers with which 
He was afflicted ; and though all wiſe men eſteem- 


ed that exorbitant luſt which {till enſlaved him, - 


and made him, though almoſt at the point of death, 


| hanker after his former abominable gratifications, 


to be the moſt dreadful of all puniſhments, and 
worſe than many deaths; yet the common people 
could-not bear to think that he ſhould even enjoy 
the light of the ſun, by whoſe means ſo many o- 
thers had been deprived of it. He was then at his 
eſtate near Sinueſſa, which was his place of reſi - 
dence ;' and Otho ordered him to be ſent for, juſt 
as he was contriving his eſcape by means of ſome 
veſſels that lay ready on the coaſt. At firſt he en- 
deavoured to corrupt the meſſenger to favour his 
deſign ; but when he found that was to no purpoſe, 


he made him as conſiderable a preſent as if he had 


really connived at it; and only entreating him to 
ſtay till He had ſhaved, he took that opportunity, 
and cut his throat with his razor. 

Cæſar having by this juſtly endeared himſelf to 
the people, ſeemed to retain no remembrance of 
his own private injuries. And that he might be 

more popular, he refuſed not to be called Vero in 
the theatre; and when ſome perſons expoſed that 
emperor's ſtatues to public view, he did not diſcou - 
rage it. Claudius Rufus“ fays that he diſpatched 


* The writer of whom Plutarch ſpeaks ! in this place, was not call - 
ed Claudius Rufus, but Cluvius Rufus, who was ſubſtituted conſul in 


the year of Rome fix hundred ninety- ſeven. He wrote the hiſtory of 
bis own times, 
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letters into Spain wich the name of Nero affixed 
to that of Otho; but as ſoon as he perceived this 
gave offence to the nobility, it was omitted, 

After he had ſettled the government in this man- 
ner, the prætorian ſoldiers gave him a great deal 
of uneaſineſs by endeavouring to make him ſuſpect 
and diſcountenance the nobility ; which they did 
either from affection to him and concern for his 
ſafety, or cle uſing this only as a pretence that they 
might bring the ſtate into confuſion. Once when 
the emperor himſelf had ſent orders to Criſpinus 
to march the ſeventeenth cohort from Oſtia _— 
it then lay in garriſon, Criſpinus began as ſoon as it 
grew dark to pack up the arms in waggons. Upon 
this ſome of the moſt turbulent cried out that Cri- 
ſpinus had ſome bad intention, that the ſenate de- 
ſigned to change the government, and that thoſe 
arms were to be employed againſt the emperor, and 
not for him. When this report began to ſpread, 
many of the guards mutinied; ſome ſeized the wag- 


gons, and others ſlew Cr iſpinus and two centurions 


that oppoſed them; and arming themſelves and en- 
couraging one another, they all marched to Rome. 
As ſoon as they heard that eighty of the ſenators 
were at ſupper with Otho, they flew to the palace, 


ſaying that now they had an oppar tunity to-deſtroy * 


all Cæſar's enemies at once. The city was greatly 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of being immediate- 
ly ſacked and ruined. All were in confuſion about 
the palace, and the emperor himſelf was in no ſmall 
conſternation ; he was concerned for the ſenators 
(ſome of whom had br ought their wives to ſupper 
thither), and they were afraid of him, and fixed 
their eyes on him in filence and anxiety. He there - 
fore ordered ſome of the ſuperiour officers to ſpeak 
to the ſoldiers and compoſe the tumult; and at the 
| ſame time he diſmiſſed. his gueſts by another door. | 
They were no ſooner gone, but the ſoldiers ruſhed | 

into the room, and eres what was become of 
th & 
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the emperor's enemies. Then Otho riſing from 
his couch, and making uſe both of arguments and 
entreaties, and even of tears at laſt; with great dif- 
ficulty perſuaded them to deſiſt. 
The next day he went to the camp, and dittri. 

buted a bounty of twelve hundred and fifty dena- 
rii to each of them. Then he commended them 
for the regard they had to his ſafety, but told them, 
that ſome of them were difaffected towards him, 
and had not only abuſed his clemency, but had al- 
ſo miſrepreſented their loyal intentions and fideli- + 
ty, and therefore he deſired their affiſtance in do- 
ing juſtice upon thefe offenders. To this they all 
conſented, and his reſentment was ſatisfied with 
the execution of two only, who he knew would be 
unlamented by the whole army. Thoſe who were 
inclined to think favourably of him, and to approve 
his actions, admired his behaviour; others thought 
that he only out of policy accommodated himſelf to 
the circumſtances. of the time, and endeavoured to 
ingratiate himſelf with the ſoldiers on account of 
the war that was impending. For now it was cer- 
tainly known that Vitellius had aſſumed the fove- 
reign authority; and frequent exprefles brought an 

account of parties going over to him; it was faid 
however that the armies in Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Myſia, with their officers, adhered to Otha. 

About this time letters were ſeat from Mutianus 

and Veſpatian, both of them generals of formidable 
armies, the one in Syria, the other in Judza, to 
aſſure him of their friendſhip. He was ſo much 
encouraged by theſe letters, that he adviſed Vitellius 
by letter, not to aim at any thing beyond his rank, 

and offered him a large ſam of money and a city, 
where he might paſs his life in eaſe and ſecurity. 
Vitellius at firſt anſwered him with a civil kind of 
. raillery ; but afterwards being both thoroughly 

_ provoked, their letters were filled with the molt 
outrageous n and abuſe. Neither of them in- 


1 deed 
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deed accuſed the other falſely ; but it was very. abs 
ſurd and ridiculous to upbraid each other with the 
follies of which they were both equally guilty. For 
it was hard to determine which of them had been 
moſt profuſe, ,debauched, and effeminate, which of 
them was moſt ignorant. in military affairs, and 
which of them was pooreſt and moſt in debt. 

As to the prodigies and apparitions that were ſaid 
to happen about this time, many of the accounts 
were uncertain, and could not be traced to their 
firſt authors; but it was univerſally known, that the 
ſtatue of Victory! in the capitol let the reins of her 
chariot fall out of her hands, as if ſhe were grown 
too weak to hold them any longer ; and that Ju- 
lius Cæſar's ſtatue, in the iſland of the Tiber, turn- 
ed from weſt to eaſt, though there was no earth 
quake nor any wind to occaſion it. And the ſame 
thing is likewiſe reported to have happened about 
the time when Veſpaſian publicly aſſumed the go- 
vernment. The inundation of the Tiber was alſo 
eſteemed by the common people a very unfavour- 
able omen; for though it happened at the time 
when rivers-uſually overflow, the Tiber had never 
ſwelled fo far above its banks, nor cauſed ſo much 
damage before ; and a great part of the city being 
under water, and eſpecially the corn-market, it oc- 
caſioned a dearth for ſeveral days. 

At-this time news was brought that Cecina and 
Valens, two officers under V itellius, had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Alps. Dolabella a patrician was 
ſuſpected by the guards of diſaffection; and the 
emperor fearing either him or ſome other, ſent him 
to Aquinum, with aſſurances of his friendly inten- 
tions. He then choſe ſome of the magiſtrates to 
g⁰ with him to the war, and amongſt the reſt, Lu- 
cius, the brother of Vaellius. without diſtinguiſh- 
ing him by any new marks either of his favour or 
diſpleaſure. He alſo ſhowed ſuch a tender regard 
to the mother and wife of ' Vnallus, that he freed 


them 
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them from all apprehenſions of any injury from 


him. He made Flavius Sabinus. Veſpaſian's bro- 
ther, governour of Rome, either in honour to the 
memory of Nero, (for he had advanced him for- 
merly to that command, and Galba had deprived 
him of it), or elſe to ſhow his affection for Veſpa- 
ſian, by his favour to his brother. | 
When he came to Brixillum, a town in Italy near 


the river Po, he halted himſelf, but ordered the 


army to march forward under the conduct of Ma- 
rius Celſus, Suetonius Paulinus, Gallus, and Spu- 
rina, all men of experience and reputation, but un- 


able to enforce their orders by reaſon of the ungo- 


vernable obſtinacy of the army, which was reſolved 
to be commanded by none but the emperor him 
ſelf. Nor was the enemy under better diſcipline, 
being ſtubborn and diſobedient upon the ſame ac- 
count, though they were more experienced and pa- 
tient of labour. For Otho's men were totally diſ- 
folved in floth, and unuſed to war, minding no- 
thing but public ſpectacles and the entertainments 
of the theatre, and ſo extremely inſolent and arro-- 
gant, that they would often refuſe to obey orders, 
not pretending that they were unable to do what 
was commanded, but affecting to think themſelves 


above it; ſo that Spurina had like to have been 
killed for attempting to force them to their duty, 


for they reviled him in the moſt abuſive manner, 
and accuſed him of a deſign to betray Cæſar's in- 
tereſt; nay, ſome of them who were drunk came 
by night into his tent, and telling him that they. 
muſt go to the emperor to complain of him, de- 
manded money to defray the expenſe of. their 
journey. | 


However the contemptuous treatment the garri- 
ſon met with at Placentia,. was very ferviceable to 
Spurina in the preſent poſture of affairs; for Vi- 
tellius's men marched up to the walls, and upbraid-- 
ed Otho's ſoldiers 2 tood upon the raniparts, 


calling 


il 
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calling them players, dancers, idle ſpectators of 
Pythian and Olympic games; but ignorant and un- 
practiſed in the art of war; mean wretches, that 
triumphed in the beheading of Galba an unarmed 
old man, but were afraid to look their enemies in 
the face, Theſe reproaches ſo inflamed them, 
that they fell at Spurina's feet, and entreated him 
to employ them, aſſuring him that they would de- 
cline no toil or danger. Whereupon, when V itel- 
lius's forces made a vigorous attack upon the town, 
the beſieged repulſed them with great ſlaughter, 
and by that means kept poſſeſſion of one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities in Italy. 
Otho's officers were much more inoffenſive, both 
to cities and private perſons, than thoſe of Vitel- 
lus ; among whom was Cecina, a man difagreea- 
ble in his ſpeech and addreſs, of a gigantic ſtature, 
and very uncouth and ſingular in his habit, being 
always dreſſed in a coat with long fleeves and in 
breeches, after the manner of the Gauls, even 
whilſt he converſed with the Roman officers. His 
wife too magnificently drefled, and. followed by a 
numerous train of attendants on horſeback, accom- 
panied the army. On the other hand, Fabius Va- 
lens, the other general, was ſo covetous, that nei- 
ther the ſpoil of his enemies, nor the contributions 
of his friends and allies could ſatisfy him, That 
be might have time to raiſe money, he marched ſo 
flowly, that he could not be preſent at the firſt en- 
gagement. It is true Cecina is blamed by ſome for 
engaging before Fabius could join him, that he 
might have no partner in the glory of the victory; 
For, beſides other leſs material objections that are 
made to this conduct, it is ſaid that by his unſea- 
ſonable attack he had almoſt ruined the affairs of 
his own party. | 5 
When he found himſelf repulſed at Placenti 


* 


* 
1 
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he befieged Cremona, a large and rich city. In the 
mean time Annius Gallus marched to join Spurina 


At 
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at Placentia 3 but having intelligence that the fiege 


was raiſed, and that Cremona was inveſted, he 
haſtened to its relief, and encamped juſt by the e- 


nemy, where he was daily reinforced. Cecina had 


poſted a ſtrong party of foot in ſome woody places, 
commanding the horſe to advance, and if the ene- 
my ſhould charge them, then to make a flow re- 


treat, and ſo draw them into an ambuſh ; but the 


ſtratagem being diſcovered to Celſus by ſome de- 
ſerters, he advanced with his cavalry againſt Ceci- 


na's troops, and when they retreated, he purſued 


them ſo cautiouſly, that he ſurrounded and di- 


ſperſed thoſe who lay in ambuſcade ; and if the le- 


gions which he ordered to advance from the cam 
had come up ſoon enough to ſuſtain the horſe, Ce- 


cina's whole army, in all appearance, had been to- 


tally routed ; but Paulinus moving too flowly *, 


was accuſed of more caution than was neceſſary, or 


worthy of his character. So that the ſoldiers in- 
cenſed Otho againſt him, accuſed him of treachery, 
and pretended that the victory was 1n their power, 


and that if it was not complete, it was owing to 


the miſmanagement of their general. Now Otho 
did not ſo much believe theſe accuſations, as en- 
deavour to appear not to diſbelieve them. He 
therefore ſent his brother Titianus, with Proculus 
the captain of his guards, to the army, where the 


* Tacitus tells us that Paulinus was naturally ſlow and irreſolute, 


that he choſe rather to owe his ſafety to his conduct, than the victory 


to hazard; and charges him with two material overſights on this occa» 


ſion; the firſt was, that inſtead of ſounding the charge, and ſupporting 
his cavalry by falling briſkly upon Cecina, he ſpent his time in filling 
up the trenches, and levelling the ground, that he mignt enlarge his 


battalions, thinking it too early to begin to conquer till he had pro- 


vided againſt being conquered.  'This gave the enemy time to retire 


into lome vineyards, from whence they renewed the charge, and killed 


the foremoſt of the prætorian bande, among whom was King Epipha- 


nes, who received a mortal wound as he was fighting with great cou- 


rage and bravery, The ſecond was, his not making a right uſe of the 
diſorder the enem 


unſeaſonably. 


y were in, and cauſing a retreat to be ſounded very 
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latter was general in reality, and the former but in 
appearance, Celſus and Paulinus had the title of 
friends and counſellors, but not the leaſt authority in 


things of any moment. At the {ame time there were 
eat tumults amongſt the enemy, eſpecially where 
alens commanded ; for his ſoldiers being inform- 


ed of what happened at the ambuſcade, were en- 


kraged becauſe they were not permitted to be pre- 


ſent to ſave the lives of ſo many brave men who 


died in that action. Valens upon this occaſion 


was in great danger, for they began to aſſault him 
with ſtones; but having at laſt with great diffi- 
culty pacified them, he quitted the camp, and join- 


ed Cecina. | 
About this time Otho came to the camp at Be- 


briacum, a ſmall city near Cremona, and called a 
council of war, where Proculus and I itianus de- 
. Elared for giving battle, both becaule the ſoldiers 
were fluſhed with their late ſucceſs, and their cou- 


rage would be damped if they remained inactive, 
and alſo becauſe Vitellius was ſoon expected out of 
Gaul.” But Paulinus was of opinion that the ene- 
my's whole force was preſent, and that there was 
no body of reſerve behind; but that Otho, if he 


would conſult his own opportunity rather than that 


of the enemy, might expect a reinforcement out of 
Myſia and Pannonia, not inferiour to thoſe troops. 
that were then preſent, He thought it probable 
too, that the ſoldiers who had ſo much courage. 


before they were joined, would. be {till more reto- 


lute when the forces were all come up. Beſides, 
the deferring a battle could not be inconvenient to 


them, who were ſufficiently provided with all ne- 
ceſſaries: but the others being in an enemy's coun- 
try, muſt needs be exceedingly ſtraitened in a little 
time. Marius Celſus was of Paulinus's opinion. 
Annius Gallus being abſent, and under the ſur- 
geon's hands, on account of a fall from his horſe, 
was conſulted by letter; he adviſed Otho to ſtay 


for 
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for thoſe legions that were marching from Myſia 
but, after all, the opinion of thoſe who declared for 
a battle, prevailed. 

There are ſeveral reaſons given for this deter- 
mination, but the moſt apparent is this; that the. 
emperor's guards not reliſhing the ſtrict military 
diſcipline which they had never been accuſtomed to 
before, and longing for the diverſions and luxury 
of Rome, would not be reſtrained, but were eager 
for a battle, imagining that upon the firſt onſet they 


ſhould carry all before them. It ſeems too that 


Otho himſelf could not bear the pain of uncer- 
tainty, having been bred up effeminately, and not 
uſed to the thoughts of danger; and therefore be- 
ing ſo uneaſy at the apprehenſion of it, he, as it 
were, ſhut his eyes, and, like one going to leap 
from a precipice, committed himſelf to fortune. 
This is the account given by Secundus the ora- 
tor, Otho's ſecretar y. But others ſay it was pro- 
poſed that the armies on both ſides ſhould meet, 
and if they could be unanimous, ſhould proceed to 
chuſe the beſt of thoſe who had already been pro- 
claimed cmperors; but if not, that they ſhould 
convene the ſenate, and inveſt them ſolely with the 
power of election. And as neither of thoſe who 
had aſſumed the title of emperor was highly e 
ſteemed, it is probable that the beſt and wiſeſt 
among the ſoldiers 2 reflect, that it would be 
a ſhameful and unreafonable thing for the Romans 
to bring upon each other all that miſery and di- 
ſtreſs which they had formerly ſuffered for the ſake 
of Sylla and Marius, and afterwards of Pompey 
and Cæſar, merely to indulge Vitellius in his glut- 
tony and drunkenneſs, or Otho in his luxury and 
lewdneſs. It is thought that Celſus, upon ſuch re- 
flections, protracted the time in order to an accom- 
modation; and that Otho puſhed on things to an 
extremity to prevent it. He indeed returned to- 
| f | Brixillum, 
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Br illus *, but very indifcreetly; both becauſe his 


ſoldiers would fight with leſs reſolution when nor 
animated by his preſence, and becauſe he weaken- 
ed the army, by detaching ſome of his beſt troops 
for his horſe and foot guards. 

About this time there happened a Wirmiſh on 
the Po. As Cecina was laying a bridge over it, the 
emperor's forces fell upon him, in order to hinder 
him from procceding in the work. But finding 
their efforts ineffectual, they threw torches covered 
with pitch and ſulphur, into ſome boats, which, 
by the help of the wind and the current, were car- 
ried into the midſt of the enemy. Firſt there a- 
roſe a ſmoke, and then a violent flame broke out; 3 


upon which Cecina's men leaped into the river, 0. 


verſet their boats, and thus were quite expoſed to 
their enemies, who laughed to ſee their confuſion: 
and diſtreſs. In the mean time the Germans 
charged Otho's gladiators upon a ſmall iſland in- 
the river, routed them, and killed a great number 
of them. Whereupon the emperor's forces at Be- 
briacum being greatly enraged, and cager to attack 
the enemy, marched out under Froculus, to a 
place fifty furlongs off, where they encamped; but 


the place was ſo injudicioufly and abſurdly choſen, | 


that the ſoldiers ſuffered extremely for want of wa- 


ter, though it was in the ſpriug-time, and the 


country was full of running ftreams, I he next 
day there was a deſign of marching againſt the ene- 
my, who-were: about a hundred furlongs diſtant ; 
but this was oppoſed by Paulinus, who thought it 
more adviſable to keep their poit, than, after they 
had been fatigued with their march, immediately to 


engage thoſe who had leiſure. 0 draw up in n 


* When a battle was reſolved upon, it was debated in council if the 
emperor ſhould be preſent in the action, or retire, Paulinus and 
Marius Celſus duſt not oppoſe his departure for fear it ſhould be 
thought they had a mind to expoſe his perſon. Whereupon he retired 
to Brixillum, which was the cauſe of his ruin, as Plutarch obſerves, 


whilſt 
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vhilſt they themſelves were encumbered with their 
rain and baggage, | | 

While the generals were arguing upon this ſub- 
ject, a Numidian courier came from Otho, with 
orders immediately to give battle; upon which they 
marched without delay. As ſoon as Cecina had 
notice of this, he was terrified, and quitting his 
poſt on the river, and leaving his bridge unfiniſhed, 
haſtened to the camp. In the mean time Valens 
ordered his men to their arms, and gave the ſignal 
to engage, poſting his beſt cavalry in the front till 
they were all drawn up. At firſt Otho's foremoſt 
troops were of opinion, upon a groundleſs rumour, 
that the officers on the other ſide would come over 
to them; and accardingly, upon their firſt approach, 
they ſaluted them by the familiar title of fellow- 
ſoldiers ; but the others returned the ſalutation with 
angry and diſdainful words, which not only diſ- 
heartened them, but alſo gave occaſion to the reſt 
to ſuſpect their fidelity. Lhis cauſed a confuſion 
at the very firſt onlet ; immediately all order was at 
an end; and the encumbrance of the baggage, as 
well as the nature of the ground, very much con- 
tributed towards it. The ditches and inequalities 


Vere ſo many, that they were forced to break their 


ranks, and fight in ſmall parties. There were but 
two legions, one of Vitellius's, called T he ravenous, 
and another of Otho's called The aſſiſtant, which 
having gained an open plain, continued to fight 
a regular battle, The latter conſiſted of brave and 
robuſt men, but they had never been in an engage- 
ment before; the ſoldiers of the former had great 
experience, but they were old and paſt their vi- 
gour. Otho's legion charged. briſkly, broke the 
firſt rank, with great ſlaughter, and took the eagle; 
and the other, full of rage and ſhame, returned 
the charge, flew Orphidius, the commander of the 
legion, and took ſeveral ſtandards. ' Varus Alphe- 
nus, with his Batavi, who are the natives of an 
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 Hland formed by the Rhine, and are eſteemed the 
beft of the German horſe, fell upon the gladiators, 
who had a great reputation for their valour and 
manner of fighting hand to hand. Some of the 
latter ſtood their ground, but the greateſt part of 
them fled towards the river, and falling. in with 
the cohorts, were all cut to pieces. But none of 
them behaved fo ill as the prætorian bands; who, 
without ever facing the enemy, ran away, broke 
through thoſe of their own army that yer ſtood 
their ground, and put them into diſorder, Not- 
withſtanding this, many of Otho's men bore down 
all before them, and forced their way to the camp 
through the very midft of their conquerors. | 

But neither Proculus nor Paulinus durſt take the 
ſame way, being afraid of the ſoldiers, who already 
charged the miſcarriage upon their commanders. 
Annius Gallus received into the city all the ſcatter- 
ed parties, and encouraged them with an aſſurance 
that the defeat was not total, but that, on the con- 
trary, the victory, was in ſome meaſure on their 
fide, Marius Celſus aſſembling the principal offi- 
cers, told them, That regard ſbould be had to the public 
ſafety; that if Otho was a good man, he would not, after 
ſuch an expenſe of Roman blood, attempt any thing fur- 
ther, ſince Cato and Scipio (though the liberty of Rome 
 nvas at ſtake) were accuſed of being too prodigal of ſo ma- 

brave mens lives as were loſt in Africa, inſtead of ſub- 
mitting to Cæſar after the battle of Pharſalia. For 
though, ſaid he, all perſons are equally ſubjef to the ca- 
price of fortune; yet all good men have one advantage 
which ſhe cannot deprive them of, the power of acting 
reaſonably under misfortunes, The officers being per- 
ſuaded by this diſcourſe, ſounded the private ſol- 
diers, and found them deſirous of peace; there- 
fore Titianus urged that commiffioners ſhould be 
named in order to a treaty ; and accordingly it was 
agreed that Celſus and Gallus ſhould go and con- 
fer with Valens and Cecina. As they were upon 
7 the 
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the road, they met ſome centurions, who told 
them the army of the enemy was marching for Be- 
briacum, and that they themſelves were deputed by 
their generals to carry propoſals for an accommo- 
dation. Celſus commended them, and prevailed 
upon them to return with him to Cecina. Upon 
his approach he was in ſome danger from the horſe 
that had ſuffered at the ambuſcade, and who were 
now advancing before the reſt of the army: for as 
ſoon as they ſaw him, they ſhouted, and were 
coming down upon him ; but the centurions inter- 
poſed, and the other officers commanded them to 
deſiſt. In the mean time Cecina came up, and ſoon 
quelled the tumult; and, after a compliment to 
Celſus, he went with him to Bebriacum. _ 
Titianus now repented of having ſent this depu; 
tation, and therefore poſted the moſt reſolute of 
his men upon the walls, and ordered the reſt ro 
ſtand by them, But-when Cecina rode up, and 
offered his hand, there was no further oppoſition 
made; his men were ſaluted from the wall, the 
gates were opened, both parties united, and inſtead 
of acts of hoſtility, there was nothing but mutual 
congratulations ; and every one took the oaths, and 
ſubmitted to Vitellius. * | 
This is the account which moſt of thoſe that 
were preſent at the battle give of it; yet they own 
that the great confuſion of the engagement hinder- 
ed them from knowing diſtinctly every particular. 
As | was going long after over the field of bat- 
tle, Meſtrius Florus, a perſon of conſular dignity, 
ſhowed me an old man, who in his youth had, 
with many others of the ſame age with himſelf, 
been forced againſt his inclination to bear arms un- 
der Otho; he likewiſe told me, that as he went that 
way after the battle, he obſerved a vaſt heap of bo- 
dies piled up, but could not gueſs at the meaning 
of it himſelf, nor hear any other give a tolerable 
account of it. Indeed in civil wars it neceſſarily 
Vor. VI. . . happens 
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happens that great numbers are killed, becauſe no 
priſoners are taken; for ſuch captives are of no 
advantage to the conquerors. But why the car- 
caſes ſhould be heaped up together, is not eaſy to 
determine. ieh 
At firſt Otho (as it frequently happens) met with 
uncertain accounts of the iſſue of the battle. But 
when ſome of the wounded ſoldiers, who returned 
from the field, informed him rightly of it, it is not 
to be wondered at that his friends ſhould take pains 
to ſupport him under his concern: but the fidelity 
of ſome of the ſoldiers exceeds all belief; they 
would neither go over to the conqueror to make 
terms for themſelves, nor quit the conquered in his 
extremity of ill fortune; but, on the .contrary, 
crouded his gates, and gave him the title of empe- 
ror. They kiſſed his hand, fell at his feet, and 
with tears entreated him not to forſake them, 
nor give them up to the enemy, but to accept of 
their duty and fidelity which ſhould continue to 
their laſt breath. In theſe ſupplications they all 
Joined. But a certain obſcure private ſoldier draw- 
ing his ſword, addreſſed himſelf thus to Otho : 
By this, Ceſar, judge of our fidelity; for there is not a 
man amongſt us but would ſirike thus to ſerve thee ; 
and then ſtabbed himſelf, Notwithſtanding this, 
Otho ſtood unmoved, and with a ſerene and ſteady 
countenance ſpoke thus. | 14 
This day, my fellotu- ſoldiers, which gives me ſuch 
proofs of your affettion, is preferable even to that. on 
which you ſaluted me emperor. But deny me not the fill 
greater ſatisfaction of laying down my life for the pre- 
ſervation of ſo many brave men. Tf I am worthy of the 
Roman empire, it becomes me to die for my country. I 
know that the enemy has neither gained an entire nor a de- 
ciſive victory; I have advice that the Myſian army is 
not fur off, and is now approaching the Adriatic ſea; 
that the Aſian, Syrian, and Agyptian forces, and the 
legions in Fudea declare for us; the ſpnate is alſo in 
| — . 
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our priver, as well as. the wives and children of our ene- 
mies. But it is not with Hannibal, with Pyrrhus, with 
the Ci mbri that wwe fight for the defence 6 Italy; but 
Romans are fighting againſt Romans, and the victors and 
the vanquiſhed both diſtreſs their country, and the ſucceſs of 
the cangueror tends to her ruin. Belizve me therefore, I 
think-it not ſo: glorious to reign, as to die for my country; 
nor can I fee how Rome can gain ſo much by my victory, 
as by my death, ſince it is that muſt ſeal our peace, and 
ſecure Italy from ſuch another unhappy day. | 
As ſoon as he had ſaid this, and abſt refuſed 
to liſten to any perſuaſions or entreaties, he took 
leave of his friends and the ſenators that were pre- 
ſent, wrote to thoſe who were abfent, and ſent 
letters likewiſe to the ſeveral citics, ordering them 
to give an honourable reception to his friends, and 
to provide for the ſecurity of their journey. Then 
he ſent for young Cocceius *, his brother's ſon,- 
and bid him not to fear V. itellins, 10 hoe family he had 
hitherto treated with the ſame tenderneſs as his own, He- 
alfo told him, that his adoption had been deferred out of” 
regard to his ſafety ; ſince Ceſar coull have been glad 
his nephew had ſhared with him in his good fortune if he 
were conqueror, but not in his ruin if be wore vangui ſhed. 
And laſt of all, my ſon, ſaid he, I charge thee, neither 
entirely to forget, nor too ſtrongly to remember, that Cæ- 
ſar was your uncle, Soon after he heard a tumult 
amongſt the ſoldiers at the door, who were threat- 

_ ening to kill the ſenators. for abandoning the empe- 
ror; upon which, out of regard to their ſafety, he 
appeared again, but not with a gentle and ſuppliant 
aſpect as before, but with an angry and menacing 
countenance, which ſo ter rified the ſoldiers that 
they immediately retirtd. 

In the evening being thirſty he drank a little wa- 
ter. He had two daggers; and when he had ſuf- 
ficiently examined their points, he laid one of them 


Tacitus and Suetonius call him Cocceianus, | 
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down, and put the other under his arm, Then he 
called his ſervants, and, as a proof of his affection, 
diſtributed ſome money amongſt them, but not in- 
conſiderately, nor like one too laviſh of what was 
not his own ; for to ſome he gave more, to others 
leſs, judiciouſly diſtinguiſhing every one's particular 
merit. When this was done, he diſmiſſed them, 
and paſſed the reſt of the night in ſo profound a 
ileep, that the officers of his -bedchamber heard 
him ſnore. In the morning he called for his freed- 
man whom he had appointed to take care of the ſe- 
nators, and bid him go and inquire about them; be- 
ing informed they were all gone, and were provided 
with every thing they wanted, Go then, ſaid he, and 
Show yourſelf io the ſoldiers, Ie je they ſhould cut you to 
Pieces for being acceſſary to my death. As ſoon as he 
was gone, Otho holding the dagger in both his 
hands with the point upwards, fell upon it, and 
with one groan expired, 

Thoſe who waited without heard him groan, and 
burſt into a loud lamentation, which ſoon ſpread 
through the camp and the city, The ſoldiers ran 
with the moſt paſſionate outcries to the door of the 
palace, upbraiding themielves for having been ſo 
_ negligent in guarding that life which was laid down 
to preſerve theirs. None of them would quit the 
body to ſecure. themſelves againſt the approaching 
enemy; but having raiſed a funeral pile, and mag- 
nificently adorned the body, they bore it thither, 
every one ambitiouſly ſtriving to aſſiſt in carry- 
ing the bier. Some of them kneeled and kiſſed his 
wound, others graſped his hand, and the reſt pro- 
| ſtrated themſelves, and worſhipped him at a di- 
ſtance. Several, after the pile was lighted, ſacrifi- 
ced their lives, thougl neither (as it is believed) in 
return of perſonal obligations from him, nor 
from an apprehenſion of ill uſage from Vitellius; 
for certainly no tyrant ever had ſo paſſionate and 
extravagant a deſire to command others as theſe 

men 
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men had to obey Otho, Nor did their love ceaſe 
upon his death, but {till continued, and at laſt pro- 
duced in them an implacable hatred againſt V itel- 
lins, as will be ſhowa in its proper place. 

After they had buried his aſhes, they built him a 
tomb, which was not to be envied either for the 

ſtatelineſs of its ſtructure, or the pomp of its in- 
ſcription. I myſelf have ſeen it at Brixillum; it 
{ſeemed very plain, and the epitaph was only this: 


To the memory of Marcus Otho. 


He died in his thirty-ſeventh year, after a ſhort 
reign of about three months; his death being as 
much applauded as his life was cenſured ; for 
though he lived as profligately as Nero, he dicd 
much more nobly, The ſoldiers were very angry 
with Pollio, one of the chief commanders of the 
guards, for adviſing them to {wear allegiance imme- 
diately to Vitellias. When they underſtood that 
ſome of the ſenators were upon the ſpot, they took 
No notice of the reſt, but offered the government 
to Verginius Rufus; and going in one body to his 
houſe in arms, they entreated and urged him to ac- 
cept of the empire, or at leaſt to be their mediator. 
But he that refuſed to command them when con- 
querors, thought it ridiculous to pretend to it now 
they were defeated ; -and he was afraid to go and 
treat with the Germans, who thought themſelves in 
many reſpe&s injured by him. He therefore ſlip- 
ped away through a private door. As ſoon as the 
ſoldiers were informed of this, they took the oath = 
to Vitellins, and having obtained their pardon, ſer- 
ved under Cecina. 
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The volumes are denoted by numeral letters, the pages by figures, 'and the : 
notes by n. | | Ms 


When different pages are referred to at any article, if the numbers are diſ- 


joined by a comma, the fer fi figure or figures in the preceding. number are ſup- 
eſed to be repeated in the ſubſequent, 


When ſeveral particulars occur under an article, all to be found in one 
velume, the volume is not repeated, ED | 
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Bantes, a warlike people, the firſt who uſed to ſhave the fore- 
part of their hcads i, 60 | 


Abantidas, the ſon of Paſeas, kills Clinias, and ſeizes the 


government of Sicyon vi. 160, Killed by Dinias and Ariftotle the 
logician 161 


Abecritus general of the Bœotians ſlain in battle vi, 174 | 

Abrotanon, a Thracian woman, the mother of Themiſtocles i. 452 

Abulites, the father of Oxyartes, ſent to priſon by Alexander iv. 322 

Abillius, ſaid by ſome to be the ſon of Romulus and Herſilia i. 126 

Academics, what they chiefly efteemed vi, 53 

Academus diſcovered to Caſtor and Pollux that Helen was kept pri- 
vately at Aphidnz 1. 100 | 

Academy, ſpared for the ſake of Academus i, 100 

Academy, from whom fo called i. 100. Adorned by Cimon iii. 317. 
The opinions of the old and new academy 395. Middle academy 
vi. 62, New academy v. 447. Academy equally favoured by the 


Greeks and Romans vi. 3 

Acarnanians detcated by Ageſilaus iv, 9 5 

Acarnanian year 1. 251 15 

Acaſtus the ſon of Pelias died of the louſy diſeaſe iii. 289 

Acamantis, the name of one of the tribes at Athens ji, 5 

Acanthii, a peopls ſo called iii. 195. Their treaſury at Delphi ib. 

Acca Larentia, the nurſe of Romulus and Remus, and wife of Fau- 
ſtulns i. 111. Sacrifices offered to her by the prieſts of Mars ih. 
A feflival in honour of her called Larentia ib. ES 

Achzans, their power and courage heightened by Philopemen iii. 11. 
Erect a ſtatue of braſs to Philopemen at Delphi 14. Break their 
league with Philip, and join with the Romans 34. Demand ſuc- 
cours from Sparta againſt the AÆtolians v. 148. Make Aratus 

their general, their prudence, and the effects of it vi. 168, To 
what credit they were raifed by Aratus 191, 5, Their inhumanity 
to the Mantineans 207 

| Achaicus, a name given to Lucius Mummius iii, 114 


Achillas, 
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Achillas, one of the officers of Ptolemy king of Egypt iv. 221. Un- 
dertakes to receive and murder Pompey ib. Put to death by Cæſar 


224. His plot againſt Cæſar 387. General of the forces of E- 
ypt ib, 


Achilles, divine honours paid to him in Epirus iii, 61. Slain in the 


| gates of Troy by Paris 295, On what account he was blamed iv, 
155. His monument anointed by Alexander 249 


Achilles, the name of him who conveyed Pyrrhus over the river when 
an infant iii. 63 


Achradina, a part of Syracuſe, taken by Timoleon ii. 233 


ot 


Acilius, an officer in Cæſar's army, his valour iv. 350. A friend to 


Brutus, Andromache's ſpeech in Homer applied by him to Porcia 
vi, 36 - 


| Acrocorinthus deſcribed vi. I75, Taken by Antigonus 176, Taken 


by Aratus 182 


Aconite given to Orodes by his ſon Phraates, with. a _ to poiſon 


him, cures his dropſy ili. 500 


 Acorn-eaters, who fo called ii. 156 


Acroamatics, a part of learning not to be communicated to the vulgar 
iv. 2 

3 of the Ceninenſes, marches againſt Romulus with a 
powerful army i. 128, Defeated and killed by Romulus 129 

Acrotatus ſon of Arens king of Sparta iii. 101. His character is, 
His gallant behaviour in defence of Sparta 104. 

Acte, the ſea-coaſt of Achæa ſo called vi. 202 

Actæon, two of that name, one torn in pieces by his dogs, the other 
by his lovers iv. 4 

Action, the uſe of it in orations v. 415, 19, 48. - Indecency in action 
introduced at Athens by Cleon iii. 416. Vehement action firſt u- 
ſed by C. Gracchus at Rome v. 200 

Actium, the battle of v. 378 

Acuphis, what he ſaid to Alexander, and Alexander's anſwer 1 iv. 399 

Ada queen of Caria, and ſiſter . eſtabliſhed in the * 
vernment by Alexander iv. 260 

Adæus ſecretary to Ageſilaus iv. 83 

Adallas, king of Thrace, was in Antony 8 army v. 374 

Adimantus an Athenian commander 1 11. 149 0 

Admetus beloved by Apollo i. 223 


Admetus king of the Moloſſians, an enemy to Themiſtocles, and why 


i. 384. He entertained Themiſtocles when he fled from Athens ib. 
& ſeq. 
Adonis's feaſt, the ceremonies thereof ii. 121, His feaſt cles 


at Athens, as they were embarking on an expedition, accounted o- 
minous iii. 426 


Adranum, inhabitants of, join with Timoleon ii. 225 
Adranus, a god highly honoured in Sicily ii. 224 


Adraſtus aſſiſted by Theſeus in recovering the bodies of thoſe that 
were ſlain at the ſiege of Thebes i. 9 ; 


Adria, a Tuſcap colony, whence the Adriatic ſea took its name 
1. 414 


Adrianus ſent by Lucullus, to conduct a convoy iti, 353. He defeats 
Menemachus, 
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Menemachus and Myro who were {ent by Mithridates to intercept 

it 7 

Adultery not known in Sparta 1. 189, Solon's law about adultery 300 

ZEacides king of the Moloſſians, the ſon of Arybas and Troyas iii, 62, - 
Depoſed in an inſurrection of his jubjeCts 36, 

ZEacus, the ſon-in-law of Sciron i, 65. Alexander deſcended from 
him by the mother's fide iv. 232 

ZEdiles, two orders of iii. 118 

ZE geus the father of Theſeus, the anne he received 1. 58, Hides a 
iword and ſhoes under a ſtone 59. Diſcovers his ſon 68. His death 
and the manner of it 82 

ZEgias a banker at Sycion, the ſervice he did to Aratus vi. 177 

Z£E gina the eyeſore of the Piræus ii. 13. v. 407 

#Eginetes, Themiſtocles propoſed to make war againſt them i. 357. 
Signalized themſelves above all others in the battle of Salamin i. 
376 

Ale, Theſeus left Ariadne for love of her i. 79. The daughter of 
Panopzus, Theſeus married her 9 

Agypt, its ſoil iii. 416. Subdued by Alexander iv. 265 

ZEgyptians ſay Lycurgus learned from them the manner of ſeparating 
ſoldiers from mechanics i, 169. Laugh at Ageſilaus iv. 114. Their 
opinion of the deity's conv erſing with a woman i. 223 

Egyptian year i. 251 

Aęyptian wheels, the myſtical meaning of them i. 244 

Egyptian ſoothſayer, what he told Antony v. 344 

Alia, one of the wives of Sylla iii. 246 

ZEmilian family, their poverty, content, and mutual affection ii. 266 

ZEmilian family, from whence they ſprung i. 232 | 

Emilia, the daughter-in-law of Sylla, married to Pompey iv. 129. 
Dies in childbed 130 

ZE. olus the father of Arne i. 2 

ZEnobarbus, See Domitius 

Aqui invade the Roman territories i. 435. Defeated and their city 
taken by Camillus 4.38 | 

Aeropus, Pyrrhus's great concern for his death iii. 71 

Asropus, king of Macedon, diverted himſelf in making lamps and 
tables v. 270 

Eſchines loſes his cauſe againſt Demoſthenes, and retires to Rhodes 

V. 4 

ZE ichines of Sampra accuſed of a conſpiracy, and makes his woe 
11. 4 

1 8 brother to Timophanes's wife, with T "1molcon, &c. en- 
deavours to diſſuade 'Timophanes from tyranny il, 215. Kills Ti- 
mophanes ib, 

ZEſchylus the tragedian died of diſcontent, and for what iii, 310 

ZEſculapius ſaid to have been entertained by Sophocles i, 224 

Aſop, his advice to Solon i, 309. A good ſaying of his iii. 498 

Eſop's huntſman, a fable vi. 181 

A ſop the tragedian v. 449 | 

Achra the daughter of Pittheus, and mother of Theſeus i, 58. 59. 

Carried priſoner to Lacedzmon 102. A groundlcſs Rory of her i6, 

8 by her ſon 160 


Etolians 
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AFtolians in Flaminius's army iii. 36. Aſeribe to themſelves the 
victory over the Macedonians 39. Great maſiers in the art of ca- 
lumny and ſedition 41 

Afranius, Lucius, commands the left wing of Pompey” s army againft 
Sertorius iv. 26, Pompey leaves Armenia in his cuſtody when he 

vent in chace of Mithridates 163, Defeats Phraates king of Parthia 
166, Defeats the Arabians near Mount Amanus 170. His inſult- 
ing ſpeech to Pompey 205. He and Varro defeated in Spain by Cæ- 
far 373. Defeated by Cæſar 391 

Agamemnon, why pleaſed with the jars of Ulyſſes and Achilles iv. 
73. Sacrificed his own daughter 24. The terms on which he ex- 
empted a rich coward from ſerving in the wars 78 

Agariſte the wife of Xanthippus, and niece of Cliſthenes 1 ii. 5. Her 
dream ib. The mother of Pericles ib. 

Agatharchus a painter valued himſelf upon the quickneſs of his work, 
and the reply of Zeuxis thereupon ji. 21, Kept priſoner by Alci- 
| biades till he had painted his houſe 117 | 

Agathoclea, the miſtreſs of Ptolemy Philopater,v, 190 

Agathocles the Syracuſan marries his daughter Lanaſſa to 8 
iii. 72 

Agathocles the ſon of Lyſimachus marries one of Ptolemy's daughters 
v. 284, Purſues Demetrius 32 

Ageſias of Acharnes accuſed of a conſpiracy 11. 435. Eſcapes ib, 

Agefilaus, the brother of Agis, his birth iv. 68. His education ib, Be- 
loved by Lyſander 69. His character ib. One of his legs ſhorter than 
the other ib. He would not permit his ſtatue or picture to be drawn 
ib, His perſon and carriage ib. Some would have ſet him aſide on 
account of his lameneſs iii. 222. iv, 70, The oracle alleged for that 
purpoſe iv. 71. Is declared king iii. 222. iv. 71. Gives half Agis's 
eſtate to the relations on the mother's ſide iv. 71. By complying with 
the people he was able to do what he pleaſed ib. His great reſpect to 
the Ephori and ſenators 72. He eafily forgave his enemies, and 
would not puniſh his friends when they did ill i6, Fined by the E- 
phori ib, Demanded by the Greeks in Aſia for general againſt the 

king of Perſia 93, Requires thirty Spartans for captains and coun- 
ſellors 74. His dream at Aulis ib. In what he was more prudent 

than Agamemnon ib. Looks upon an act committed by the Bœo- 
tians as an ill omen 75. Slights and affronts Lyſander 76. Sends 
him on an embaſly into the Helle ſpont ib. Blamed for his beha- 
viour to Lyſander 77. Diſcovers by Lyſander's papers that he had 
a deſign to alter the government iii, 233. iv. 92. Revenges the per- 
jury of Tiſaphernes iv. 77. Exempts the rich from following him, 
on what conditions 78, In which he followed the example of A- 
gamemnon ib. Strips the priſoners he had taken in war, and ſells 
them naked ib. His ſayings thereupon to his ſoldiers 79. Deceives 
Tiſaphernes ib. Defeats him in the plains of Sardis ib. His an- 
ſwer to the propoſitions of Tithrauſtes 80. The Spartans appoint 
him admiral as well as general ib. He choſe to derive his grandeur 
from his virtue rather than his authority ib. Commits a great over- 
Gght 1b. His league with Cotys king of Paphlagonia ib, His love 
for Megabates the ſon of Spithridates 81. Refuſes the kiſs of Me- 


gabates, 
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gabates, and what he ſaid on that occaſion 8 1. 82. His conference 
with Pharnabazus 82. The preſent he received from Pharnabazus's 
ſon, and what he returned $3, The ſervices he did him 16. Was 
inciined to Juſtice, but would: always favour his friends 84, His 
letter to Idricus in favour of Nicias ib. What he ſaid when forced 
to decamp and leave a fiek friend ib. In his journeys he commonly 
lodged in the temples ib. and fared as hard as the common ſoldiers 
85. The ſubmiſſion of the great men of Perſia to him ib. Intend- 
ed to attack the king of Perſia in his do5minions ib. Recalled home 
by the Ephori ib. His obedience to that order much added to his 
' glory 86. A ſaying of his ib. His paſſage through the' territories 
of the Barbarians 87. His ahſwer to an impertinent demand of the 
Trallians ib. Whom he overthrows ib, His bold reply to the King 
of Macedon's anſwer ib. His ambaſſadors retained priſoners at La- 
riſſa ib. A fine ſaying of his on that occaſion 88. His obedience 
to the orders of the Ephori ib. His behaviour upon the news that 
Piſander was defeated and ſlain ib. A fault committed by him 
through the heat of courage 89. An inſtance of his great firmneſs 
and reſolution ib. His reſpect to the gods go. His trophy for the 
victory and offering at Delphi ib. A firm adherer to the cuſtoms of 
his country 91. His wife and his children ib. His extraordinary 
methods to gain over his enemies 92. How he managed Ageſipolis 
his collexgue in the kingdom 93. Procures his half-brother Telu- 
tias to be declared admiral ib. Beſieges Corinth ibs. Allows the 
Corinthians that were with him to celebrate the Athenian games 
ib. Had no reliſh for common amuſements ib. His contemptuous 
behaviour to a forward tragedian, and reprimand to an arrogant 
' phyſician 94. Ravages the Corinthian territories ib. His reaſon 
' why he would not hinder his enemies from ſowing their corn 95. 
His policy in obliging the Greeks to agree to the peace wi.h the 
king of Perſia 96. Juſtifies Phebidas in an unjuſt action 96. 97, 
Perſuades the Lacedemonians to take the fault of Phœbidas on 
- themſelves 97. Declares war againſt the Thebans, which was com- 
- mitted to the care of Cleombrotus ib. His love for his children 
100. What he did to divert them, and a ſaying of his to a friend 
on that occaſion ib. Accuſed of perverting juftice ib, Notwith - 
ſtanding his age obliged to march againſt the Thebans ib. Re- 
proached by Antalcidas for teaching the Thebans to fight i. 184. 
ii. 331. Incurs the hatred of all the allies iv. ror. Taken 
ill at Megara, and eaſed by being let blood 15. His debate with E- 
paminondas 102. Makes peace with the reſt of Greece, and de- 
clares war againſt the Thebars 103. The great eſteem the Spar- 
tans had for him, notwithſtanding their defeat at Leuctra 105, 
His wiſe expedient to preſerve the laws and citizens of Sparta 106. 
Forced to bear the taunts! of the Thebans 107: Cbntents himſelf 
with guarding the city ib. Admires the gallantry of Epaminondas 
108. In what manner he broke a dangerous conſpiracy ib. and pu- 
niſhed the accomplices in another 109. The preſervation of Sparta 
owing to his. prudent conduct ib, Marches to fuccour the Manti. 
neans, and returns in great haſte to Sparta 111. Blamed for conti- 
nu.ng the war to recover Meſſenia 113. Contemned for entering 
into the ſervice of Tachos the * ib, Accounted RY 
ignoble 
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nals but an inactive life 114. Embarks for Ægypt ib, How 
looked upon by the /Egyptians, and his behaviour among them 76, 
His anſwer to Chabrias 115. Quits the party of Tachos, and enters 
into the ſervice of Nectanabis his nephew 116. What he ſaid to 
Nectanabis ib, Suſpected by him ib. His wiſe advice to Nectana- 
bis 117. Regains his confidence ib. His ſtratagems ib. Returns 
to Sparta 118. Driven by a ſtorm to the haven of Menelaus in A- 
frica, where he died ib. His age and how long he reigned 16. 
How embalmed and brought to Lacedæmon ib. The crown re- 
mained in his family to Agis the Third in the 4 generation 119. 
His advantages above Pompey 225. c. | 
Ageſilaus the uncle of Agis by the mother's fide v. 141. He was fa» 
ther of Hippomedon ib. Made one of the Ephori 147. His crafti- 
neſs ib. By his avarice occaſions a mutiny in Sparta 150, His inſo- 
lence ib. He fled ib. Being wounded faves himſelf by pretending 
to be dead 164 
Ageſipolis king of | eng his character iv, 92. His death 97 as 
Ageſiſtrata, the mother of Agis v. 154. Murdered by Amphares 155 
Agias with the younger Ariſtomachus ſeizes the government of Argos = 
vi. 18 
Agiatis, the widow of Agis, married to Cleomenes v, 157. Her death 
1 
Ade the ſon of Archidamus, king of Sparta, fined, and for what i. 
181, 2, His fine anfwer to an Athenian 196, Another ſaying of 
his 197. Money firſt found a way into Sparta in his reign 212. 
His hatred to Alcibiades, and for What ii. 130 | 
Agis the ſon of Eudamidas, his family and gc cnealogy v. 138. His 
character ib, The great wealth of his mother and grandmother 140. 
His deſire to reftore the ancient laws of Sparta ib. The three per- 
ſons that aſſiſted him iu his deſign 141. By what means he got his 
mother and grandmother to join in the undertaking 142. Cauſes 
Lyſander to be choſen Ephorus 143. The decree propoſed ib. Of- 
fers to divide his patrimony 144. His diſpute with Leonidas ih. 
Protects Leonidas, whom Ageſilaus the Ephorus would have he d 
killed 147. Deceived by the craft of Ageſilaus 148, Sent. with 
forces to ſuccour the Achzans againſt. the tolians ib. By his 
moderation gains the. love of the people ib. Returns with honour 
to Sparta, but finds the people mutinying through the ill govern- 
ment of Ageſilaus 149. Flies to the temple of Minerva for protec- 
tion 150, Seized and put into priſon by the treachery of ſome pre- 
tended friends 153. His anſwers when examined by the Ephori ib. 
Condemned 154. What he ſaid to one that bewailed him ib. Exe- 
cuted ib. He was the firſt king put to death at Sparta by order of 
the Ephori 155. The advantages of Agis and ane above the 
Gracchi 245 iy b 
Agnon, what he did in the accuſation of Pericles ii, "66; 
Agnon, for what Alexander was angry with him iv, 259 
Agnon, the Teian, wore ſilver nails in his ſhoes iv. 285 
Agnonides, Phocion intercedes: for him with Antipater v. 33.  Ac- 
cuſes Phocion and others of treaſon 47. The pleaſant propoſition 
he made to King Arideus 38. Reads the decree again Phocan 40. 
Is put to death by the Athenians 42 
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Agnothemis, the perſon who pretended he n king Antigonus "U 
Alexander was poiſoned iv. 331 

Agnus the name of one of the wards at Athens i i. 65 

Agrammes, a king in India, the ſon of a barber iv. 315. u. | 

Agrarian law v, 76, Wm altered 140. The ill conſequence of that 
alteration ib. 

Agraulus, a conſecrated grove, the oath taken there by tie Athenians, 
and the occaſion of it ii. 115 | 

Agriculture an act of religion i. 248. Produces the love of peace 

255. Is favourable to oligarchy 380 

Agrigentum repeopled ii. 2 52 

Agrigentines aſſiſted Dion vi. 28 

Agrippa a friend of Auguſtus v. 346. Commands the left benen for 
Auguſtus againſt Antony 378. Writes to Auguſtus to return to 

Rome 388. He marries Julia the daughter of Auguſtus 401. Ap- 
1 Auguſtus to accuſe Caſſius for the murder of Julius Cæ- 
ilar vi. 89 

Agrippina, one of che daughters of Antony by Octavia, married to 

F nobarbus, by whom ſhe had Lucius Domitius, and afterwards 
married to Claudius Czfar v. 401 

Aius Loquutius's temple erected by Camillus i. 432 

Ajax, the father of Euryſaces ii. 98 

Ala s temple v. 438 | | | 

Aidoneus, i e. Pluto king of the Molofians! 1. 99, Radiator Theſeus 

at the deſire of Hercules 102 

Agicores, ſhepherds and graziers at Athens, ſo called i, 301 

Airy of an eagle containing ſeven young ones iii. 160 

Alz, ſome exiled fiſhermen of that town preſented Sylla with fiſh, 
and what happened on that occaſion iii, 274. 

Alalcameneus, the name of one of the months amongſt the Beotians 
ii. 44 

. a people inhabiting about mount Caucaſus iv, 163. De- 
feated by Pompey, who made a peace with their king 164. They 
revolted ib. Again defeated by Pompey 165 

Alban lake, a remarkable ſtory about it i. 400 

Albinus, a Roman commander, reflected on by Marius iii. 123. Was 

' lieutenant to Sylla, and killed by the ſoldiers 245 

Alcæus, his epigram on Philip iii. 39 

Alcæus the Sardian polioned by Mithridates; for having got he bet- 
ter of him in a horſe- race iv. 168 

Alcander, what he did to Lycurgus i. 180. How puniſhed for it ib. 

Alcetas the ſon of Tharrytas, was father of Neoptolemus and Arybas 
iii. 62 

Alcetas refuſes to obey the orders of Perdiccas iv. 43, Diſputes the 

command with Eumenes 48 

Alcibiades, a ſtatue erected to him by the Romans as the moſt valiant 
of the Grecians i. 232. Perſuades Pericles again to ACCEPT of the 
chief command ii. 53. 

Alcibiades, the nobleneſs of his is family his gencalegy, Pericles and 
Ariphron were his guardians, and the friendſhip of Socrates very 
much contributed to his fame ii. 98. His nurſe ib. His ſchool- 
maſter ib, His beauty laſted with him all his life ib. His liſping 

| gave 
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gave a grace to his pronunciation 99. His natural inclinations, his 


ambition, and ſeveral ſayings of his in his youth ibs, & ſeg. He 


. refaſes to learn to play on the flute, and for what reaſon 100. 


When a boy flies to the houſe of Democrates ib. Careſſed and flat- 


' tered by people of the greateſt quality ib. but prefers the friendſhip 


of Socrates 101. The affront he offered to Anytus the ſon of An- 
themion 102. The ſervice he did to a ſtranger 103. The effect of 
Sacrates's diſcourſes on him 104. His luxury and impertinence ib. 
His flatterers chiefly took advantage of his vanity and ambition is, 
But he was ſet right again by Socrates ib. What he did to a ſchool- 


maſter who had none of Homer's works, and his anſwer to another 


who had corrected Homer 104, 5. His anſwer to Pericles, who 
was conſidering how to give up his accounts to the Athenians 


105. While very young goes in the expedition againſt Potidza, is 
- wounded, preſerved by Socrates, and crowned for his valour is, 


Afterwards preſerved Socrates at the battle of Delium 16. Gives 
Hipponicus the father of Callias a box on the ear 106. Who upon 


his ſubmiſſion pardons him, and gives him his daughter Hipparete 


in marriage ib. His behaviour towards her ib. His anſwer to ſome 


of his acquaintance, who reproved him for cutting off the tail of a 


fine dog 107. His firt appearance in the public aſſembly ib. His 
quail ib. His many advantages to recommend him to public affairs 
203, Kept more horſes and chariots for the public games than ever 
any one beſides did is, and at once carried off three prizes ib, 


The honours that were done him by ſeveral cities 109. The trick 


he put upon his friend Diomedes 15. Unites his intereſt with Pheax 
and Nicias, and gets Hyperbolnz baniſhed by the oſtraciſm 110. 
Begins to be jealous of the reputation of Nicias 111. Accuſes Ni- 
cias of favouring the Lacedzmonians 112, 13. His artful prac. 
tices on the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors 113. He gets their offers 
rejected, and breaks with the Lacedæmonians 114. His advice to 
the people of Argos 115. and his view therein ibs, His advice to 
the Patræans ib. His wiſdom, eloquence, luxury, inſolence, and 
effeminacy 116. He keeps Agatharchus priſoner till he had painted 
his houſe, and ſtrikes Taureus for contending with him in exhibit- 
ing ſhows 117. Takes a captive Melian woman, and has a ſon by 

her is. The chief cauſe of the laughter of the inhaBitants of Me- 
4os 118. Perſuades the people to attack Sicily 119. Made general 


in the expedition againſt Sicily, jointly with Nicias 120. Accuſed 


of defacing ſeveral ſtatues, and ridiculing the facred myſteries 122. 
Notwithſtanding which he is commanded to proceed in the expedi- 
tion 123. Lands at Rhegium ib, His advice oppoſed by Nicias, 


but approved of by Lamachus i5, Sails with them to Sicily, and 
takes Catana ib. Recalled to Athens to anſwer the accuſations 125. 


Eſcapes, and what he ſaid on the occafion 126, The form of the 
accuſation ib. He flies to Sparta. His reception and behaviour 
there 127, 8, His intrigue with Timæa, the wife of Agis 129. 
He makes all Ionia revolt 130. The-envy of ſeveral of the Spar- 
tans againſt him ib. He retires to Tiſaphernes, the king of Perſia's 


lieutenant ib. The agreeableneſs of his converſation ib. He quits 


the intereſt of the Spartans, being in fear of Agis their king x31, 
Perſuades the nobility of Athens to take the government out of the 
s Vor, VI, A 4 ; % hands 
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hands of the commmon people 132. Informs the Athenians of the 
treaiors of Phrynicus i6, Recalled and declared general by the A- 
thenians that were at Samos 134. He oppoſes the raſh fury of the 
people, and thereby ſaves Athens ib. Another great ſervice that 
he did 135, Accuſed by the Lacedemonians ib. Recalled by the 
people ib, Seized by Tiſaphernes, and ſent priſoner to Sardis, but 
eſcaping from his keepers flies to Clazomene, and accuſes Tiſapher- 
nes of being privy to it 136. His exploits, ſucceſs, and ſervices 137. 
By his precipitancy he expoſes himſelf to great danger, but by a 
ſtratagem he ſaves himſelf 139, 140. He obliges the Selybrians to 
receive an Athenian garriſon 140. He beſieges and takes Byzan- 
tium 141. Returns to Athens 142, Received with a general joy 
1 43. Who crown him with crowns of gold, and declare him gene- 
ral both by land and ſea 144. He defers going on board till the ce- 
lebration of the grand myſteries 145, The danger that attended. 
the proceſſion, and his conduct in that affair 146. Preſſ d by the 
common people to take the ſovereignty upon him 15. But the chief 
of the Athenians, being alarmed at it, haſten him on board the 
fleet 147. He ſets ſail with a hundred ſhips, and gains a battle in 
the iſland of Andros, but did not take the city ib. Ruined by his 
own glory ib. Accuſed to the Athenians by Thraſybulus 148. Of 
what ib. Forſakes the army 149. The prudent advice he gave the 
Athenian commanders ib. The event proved the goodneſs of his 
judgment 150. He retires into Bithynia, and is robbed of a great 
part of his wealth by ſome Thracians ib. The thirty tyrants jealous 
of his defigns and actions 151. The aſſaſſins not daring to encoun- 
ter him, ſet fire to the houſe where he was 152, His courage, and 
the manner of his death ib. Buried by his miſtreſs 153. A different 
account of the cauſe of his murder ib. Equal to Coriolanus in mili- 
tary condud 204, The advantage of Alcibiades above Coriolanus 
206, His politics full of ſtratagem and deceit 205, The great 
change he made in the Athenian affairs 204, 5 
Alcibiades's name given to a garden by Tiſaphernes 11. 131 
Alcibiades's temper compared to the foil of Egypt iii. 416, He en- 
deavoured to break the league between the Athenians and Lacecæ- 
monians 419. His deceitful treatment of the Lacedzzmonian am- | 
ba%adors ib, He with Nicias and Lamachus appointed generals in 
the Sicilian expedition 424. Recalled 427. His familiarity with 
Timæa, the wife of Aegis iv. 70 | | 
Alcidamas, Demoſthenes learned hi: art v. 413 | 
Alcimus, the Epirot, a gallant captain in Demetrius's army v. 272, 
Slain in battle ib. ; | | 
Alcman the poet i. 209. Died of the louſy diſeaſe iii. 289 
Alcmzon, general of the Athenians againſt the Cirrhæans i. 282 
Alcmena, her body vaniſhed” as they were carrying it to the grave i. 
152, Married to Rhadamanthus after the death of Amphitryon iii. 
230 
EGS carries Pyrrhus's head to his father Antigonus iii, 112, 
Reproved for it by his father 113. His civil behaviour to Helenus 
the ſon of Pyrrhus ib, for which he is commended by Antigonus 16. 
Alexander, king of Macedon, the ſen of Amyrtas the Secord, and 
brother to Ptolemy ii. 345. 2. Kills his brcther Ptolemy 346 
Alexander, 
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Alexander, king of Macedon, hi; diſcourſe with Ar ſtides about Mar- 
donius ii. 438. 1. ; | 


Alexander, the tyrant of Pherz, overcome by Pelopidas ii. 344. Takes 


Pelopidas and Iſmenias priſoners 346. His luſt 348. His cruelty 
ib, & ſeg, Defeated by the Thebans 357. Murdered by the con- 

trivance of his wife Thebe ib. & ſeg, The firſt tyranc taat was 
ever killed by his wife's contrivance 358 


Alexander the ſon of Caſſander iii. 68. Expelled by his brother Anti. 


pater ib. Calls Pyrrhus and Demetrius to his aſſiſtance ib. The 
| hiſtory of his death v. 290 
Alexander the ſon of Pyrrhus by Lanaſſa iti, 72 | 
Alexander Mindus iii. 134 Fg 5 
Alexander, a philoſopher, entertained by Craſſus 111, 456. His great 
patience, and diſintereſtedneſs ib. ; 
Alexander the ſon of Polyperchon arrives at Athens with a powerful 
army, His deſign upon that city v. 37 . 
Alexander the Great, the means he made uſe of to convict Eumenes 
of a falſehood iv. 40, Why Greece ought to grieve on account of 
his exploits 86. A ſaying of his concerning the battle fought 
betwixt Agis and Antipater ib. His deſcent 232. The day 
'of his birth and ſome circumſtances that attended it 233. Would 
ſuffer none but Lyſippus to carve ſtatues of him 234, His tempe- 
rance 235. and ambition ib. His anſwer to one who aſked him 
to run a race in the Olympic games ib. His behaviour whilſt a 
child to the Perfian ambaſſadors ib, His preceptors 236, He trains 
the horſe Bucephalus 237. His letter to Ariſtotle 239, A great 
admirer of Homer ib, His love for Ariſtotle abated in time 240, 
His preſent to Xenocrates ib. Left regent of the kingdom whe 
he was but fixteen years old 241. His quarrel with Attalus 15. 
and with his father Philip ib. Upon which he and his mother re- 
tire from court 242. He ſends Theſl.ilus the player into Caria; on 
what errand i6, He and his mother are ſuſpected to have a hand 
in the murder of Philip 243, He ſucceeds to the crown when he 
was but twenty years of age 244. He owes his ſafety to his reſolu- 
tion and magnanimity ib. His behaviour ta the Thebans ib. Re- 
ccives the Athenians into favour 246, Repents of his ſeverity to- 
wards the Thebans 16. Dechred general againft the Perſians 247. 
His viſit to Diogenes ib. His behaviour at Delphi i. A prodigy 
that happened juſt before he began his expedition 18. The number 
of his troops, and fund for their maintenance 248. His generoſity 
to his friends, who accompanied him in the expedition iv, He en- 
vies Achilles for two reaſons 249. His contempt of ſuperſtition ib, 
He pa!!es the Granicus 250, His behaviour in the action 15. Re- 
fuſes. quarter to the mercenary Grecians 251, He cauſes ſtatues 
in braſ of thirty-four of his officers who fell in the engagement to 
be erected by Lyſippus ib. He forces Halicarnaſſus and Miletus 
252, A groundleſs miracle invented for him by the hiſtorians ib. 
Honours paid by him to a ſtatue of Theodectes 253. Being unable 
to untie the Gordian knot, he cuts it aſunder 254. He ſubdues Pa- 
phlagonia and Cappadocia, after having conquered the Piſidians and 
Phrygians 156. His ſickneſs in Cilicia, and confidence in his phy- 
ſician 255. His victory owing "oY to his excellent conduct 2 * 
, . | a 2 | 
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A faying of his upon viewing the tent of Darius, with the equipage 
belonging to it 258. His generous behaviour to the mother, wife, 
and daughters of Darius ib. His character of the Perſian beauties 
259. His abhorrence of the love of boys 16. His letter to Parme- 
nio 260. Two things that made him ſenſtble that he was mortal 
ib, Reſtores Queen Ada to her dominions ib. His anſwer to her 
when ſhe offered. him ſuch cooks, Sc. as were excellent in their 
kind ib. He uſed to fit long at meals, rather for the ſake of con- 
verſation than drinking ib. His way of living 261. The magnifi- 
cence of his table 262. He lays ſiege to Tyre, which held out ſe- 
ven months ib. His dream ib. Another of his dreams, and the ex- 
plication of it by the ſoothſayers 263. His excurſion into Arabia 
during the ft:ge, and the danger to which he expoſed himſelf for the 
fake of his preceptor Lyſimachus ib. His expedient to verify the 
prediction of Ariftander 264, He beſieges Gaza ib, The acci- 
dent that befel him there ib. His extravagant preſent of frankin- 
cenſe and myrrh to his preceptor Leonidas, and the reaſon given 
for it 265, To what-uſe he applied a curious caſket found among 
the treaſures of Darius ib. His viſion ib, His viſit to the temple 
of F hag > Ammon, and the dangers he met with in that voyage 
266, His converſation with the high-prieſt of Ammon 267. and 
with Pſammon the Egyptian philoſopher 268. His anſwer to Anaxar- 
chus the ſophiſt ib. The ſports and games he exhibited upon his re- 
turn out of Egypt into Phenicia 269. His ſentiments of Theſſalus 
and Athenodorus the comedians ib. He communicates to his 
friends a letter he had received from Darius 270. His anſwer to 
Parmenio upon that ſubject ib, and to Darius ib, His grief for the 
death of Statira, and expenſe in her funeral 271. The mock en- 
agement betwixt two ſervants that followed his camp, &c. 273. 
He ſacrifices to Fear 274. His anſwer to thoſe who adviſed him 
to attack Darius by night ib. and to Parmenio upon his wondering 
he could ſleep ſo ſound juſt before ſo important an engagement 275. 
An account of his armour 276. His ſpeech to the army, and the 
prayer he made before the battle 277. He gains the battle, ard is 
proclaimed king of Aſia 278. His behaviour thereupon ib. Takes 
Suſa, where he finds immenſe riches 28x, The guide that conducted 
him into Perſia ib. The cruel orders he iſſued out upon his entrance 
into that kingdom 282. His ſpeech to a ſtatue of Xerxes as it lay 
on the ground ib. His fatal extravagance in a riotous entertain- 
ment ib. He ſets fire to the palace at Perſepolis 283. His anſwer 
to Arifto the Pzonian 284. and generoſity to a common ſoldier 76, 
In what manner he recommended ſecręcy to his favourite Heph#- 
ſtion 285, His munificence to a ſon of Mazeus, to Parmenio, and 
Antipater ib. His tenderneſs for his mother, whom however he 
would not ſuffer to intermeddle in the government ib. His reproof 
to his favourites 286. A Spartan ambailador ſtood by. when he 
encountered a lion, and what he ſaid to him upon it ib, The mur- 
murs of his courtiers, who were become rich and luxurious 287, A 
fine ſaying of his upon that occaſion ib. Great inſtances of his af- 
fection to his friends ib. & ſeg, His regard for ſanctuaries 288. 
Become inexorable to thoſe who ſpoke ill of him ib. His behaviour 

upon the death of Darius, and the puniſhment he inflifted on ve 
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ſus 290. His concern for the loſs of Bucephalus, who had heew 


ſeized by the Barbarians, and the means he made uſe of to recover 


25 him 291, He puts on the Barbaric habit; his deſign in ſo doing ib. 


The queen of the Amazons comes to viſit him 292. His ſpeech 


to the army before he marched into Hyrcania 293, He blends to- 
gether the manners of the Barbarians and Macedonians ib. His po- 


licy ib. He puts Philotas to death, and ſends orders into Media to 
kill Parmenio 297. He kills Clitus, Which action Plutarch en- 
deavours to palliate ib. Being intent on his Indian expedition, he 


burns the baggage 306. His ſeverity 307. A prodigy that happen- 


ed ib. Its explanation ib. Another prodigy that much pleaſed 
him ib. Its explanation 308. He forces Siſimethres to quit the 
rock he defended ib. What he ſaid to a young man whoſe name was 
Alexander ib. What he ſaid to Acuphis, and Acuphis's reply 309. 
His converſation with Taxiles and the preſents they made each 
other 310. His breach of faith ib. He cauſes ſeveral Indian philo- 
ſophers to be hanged 311. His own account of his war with Porus 
ib, What he underwent to merit the praiſe of the Athenians is, 
His generous treatment of Porus after he had defeated and taken 
him 312, 'The honours paid by him to the memory of his horſe 
Bucephalus and his dog Peritas 313, His ſoldiers refuſe to paſs the 
Ganges 314. Grieved and enraged at their refuſal i6, Is prevail 
ed with to return 315. His ridiculous vanity whereby he endea- 
voured to impoſe on poſterity ib. His defire to ſee the ocean 44, 


lis behaviour at the fiege of the city of the Mallians ib, The 


queſtioas he put to ten Indian philoſophers, and the anſwers they 
made him 317, He diſmiſſes them with preſents, defires ſome of 
the moſt noted Indian philoſophers to come to him 318, Spends 
ſeven months in his voyage down the river 319, His ambitious 
prayer to the gods ib. He returns through the country of the Ori- 
tes, and is reduced to extreme ftraits for want of proviſion, where- 
by a great part of his army periſhed 1d. He arrives in Gedroſia 320. 
Where he is plentifully ſupplied 16. He marched through Carma- 
nia ib. Where he and his friends feaſted ſeven days together ib. 
Their ſcandalous debauch 16. His deſign to fail out of the Euphra- 
tes, and by Hercules's pillars into the Mediterranean 321. Kills 
Oxyartes the ſon of Abulites with his own hand 322, and com- 


mits Abulites to priſon ib. &c. A cuſtom when the kings viſited 


Perſia, of giving every woman a piece of gold -i. He puts Polyma- © 
chus to death for rifling Cyrus's ſepulchre 323. He propoſes a 
prize for him who could drink moſt, and how many died of that 
debauch ib. He married Statira the daughter of Darius 324. His 
ſplendid entertainment, and the preſents he made to the gueſts ib, 


He pays the gehts of the Whole army ib. His troops jealous of the 


young Perhans, whom he” had. cauſed to be inſtructed in the uſe of 
arms 325, He chules; his lifeguard out of the Perſiags b. The 
Macedonians Erne he is reeonciled to them ib. &c, He di- 
verts himſelf rede entertainments 326. His great. grief for 

the death of Hephæſtion, and his behaviour thereupon ib, Advi- 


ſed not to ge to Babylon 32 - Slights the advice iÞ, The ill pre- 
ſages that happened ib. He cauſes a man who was found fitting on 
his throne to be put to death 328. His diffidence and juſpicion i6, 
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His behaviour to Caſſander, and what he ſaid to him ib. His ſu- 
perſtition 329. After a ſplendid entertainment he goes to a debauch 
with Medius, which threw him into a fever ib. In the rage of which 
he takes a draught of wine which threw him into a frenzy 330. 


His own journals of his ſickneſs ib. No ſuſpicions of his being poi- 
ſoned till ſix years after his death 331 | 


Alexander, a ſoldier in Alexander the Great's army iv. 308 


Alexander and Cleopatra, twins of Cleopatra's by Antony, ſurnamed 
the ſun and the moon v. 348 | | 


Alexander of Antioch, a friend of Antony's v. 360 
Alexander of Syria, Antony took him with him when he fled after 


Cleopatra v. 380. | Y 
Alexander of Corinth, the huſband of Nicæa vi. 160 
Alexandria founded by Alexander iv. 265. Prodigy that happened 


when the circumference of it was marked out ib. Its figure 266, 
The library there burnt 387 | | 


Alexandrides of Delphi, an hiftorian iii. 215 


Alexas of Laodicea, juſtly puniſhed for his infidelity v. 387 
Alexia, a town beſieged by Cæſar iv, 363 | 


Alexicrates, the chief cupbearer to Pyrrhus iii. 67 


Alexippus a phyſician, to whom Alexander wrote a letter of thanks 
on Peuceſtas's recovery iv. 287 | 
Allia, famcus for the defeat of the Romans by the Gauls i. 417. Th 


S- i 
day of thai defeat reckoned among the unfortunate 419 | 


Alopece, a place ſo called from the many foxes that kennel in it ili. 


232 

572 the ſon of Sciron, ſlain by Theſeus in the cauſe of Helen i. 
100 a 

Altar, ballots taken from the altar i, 476. ii. 46 

Allies ordered to depart out of Rome v. 236 | 

Am zons, their hiſtory i. 90. 91. Their wars 92. Their ſcpulchreg 
at Megara and Scotuſſæa 94. They aſſiſt the Albanianstagainſſ Pom. 
pey iv. 165. The place where they inhabited ib. Their qucen's 
viſit to Alexander ſuſpected to be a fiction 292 | 

Ambaſlado:s ſent by the Romans to the Gauls who befieged Cluſium 
i. 414, Violate the law of nations 415, Condemned by the Fe- 
ciales 416. The injuſtice of the people on that occaſion ib. 7 

Ambiorix, king of the Gauls, beats Cotta and Titurius iv. 360, Put 
to flight by Cæſar 361 


Ambition cenſured it. 503. iii. 76. 239. 491. iv. 77. 189. 211. v. 136. 


Unſeaſonable in old age iii. 53. 156. 245 
Ambuſcade at Sparta, what i. 208 


Ambrones march with the Teutones againſt Marius iii. 132. The 


regularity of their march iv, 235. Defeated by Marius 137, 8 


Ameinias the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, comes to the re- 


lief of Sparta againſt Pyrrhus iii. 106 


Amenias, the Decelian, and Soficles the Pedian, their exploits in a 


naval engagement againſt the Perſians i. 373 


Ameſtris, daughter of Artaxerxes, married to her father vi. 136 
Amintius, a friend of Cæſar iv. 388 1 


Amyſus, an ancient colony of the Athenians iii, 358. Beſieged by 
| Lucullus 
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Lucullus 357. Defended bravely by Callimachus ib. At length 


taken i6, _ 
Ammon, the ſon of Pafiphat v. 144. His oracle conſulted by Lyſan- 


der iii. 219. By _— 325. By the Athenians 425: By Alex- 
ander iv. 266, 7. 


Ammonius the eder, Plutarch's mater i. 3- His pleaſant 


manner of teaching his ſcholars 6. Suppoſed to be the only maſter 
Plutarch had 21 


Amnzus the ſenator, his ſaying to a debauched perſon v. 63 
Amcbeus a famous muſician vi. 176 


Amompharetus, a Spartan officer 11, 441. His reſolute anſwer to Pau- 
ſanias 76, | 


Amphares, his abominable ingratitude, treachery, and cruelty v. 142. 
Hated by the people for the murder of Ag s 155 


Amphĩaraus, verſes made in praiſe of him applied to Ariſtides i 11. 418. 


His oracle 445 

Amphicrates, an Athenian orator at the court of Tigranes, his pride, 
death, and ſepulchre iii. 363 

Amphictyons undertake the war againſt the Cirrhæans by the perſua- 
ſion of Solon i. 281. The remonſtrance made to them by Themiſto- 
5 380. Their decree againſt the inhabitants of the iſle of Scyros 

4108. - - | 
Away, or charm. to cure diſcaſes i il. 54 
Amun deprives his brother Numitor of the kingdom i. 110. Cauſes 


Romulus and Remus to be expoſed ib. By whom he is taken and 
killed 116 


Amyclas, the nurſe of Aleibiades i. 98 
Amyntas, his advice to Darius iv. 256 


Amyntas king of Lycaonia ſends forces to aſſiſt Antony v. 374. Goes 
over to Auguſtus 376 
Amyntas ſent by Philip to Thebes v. 426 


Anacharſis the Scythian, his converiation and friendſhip contraſted 
with Solon i. 27 | 


Anactes, kings why ſo called i. 101 

Analins, Lucius, a ſenator, ſtruck by C:aſſus for contradicting bl! iii. 
8 

Anarchy, the greateſt of evils that can attend a ſtate iv. 191. v. 92 

Anaxagoras of Clazomene, the philoſopher, ſaid to have had Themiſto- 
cles for one of his auditors i. 354.. The chief inſtructor of Pericles 
ii. 8. Why called intelligence ib. Firſt of the philoſophers who de- 
nied the world to be the effect of chance ib. Reſolves to ſtarve 
himſelf, and what he ſaid to Pericles, who came to ſee him 27, 

His prediftion, and errour with reſpect to ſtars iii. 206, His expli- 

cation of the lunar eclipſes 442. Thrown into priſon at Athens, 
and for what ib. Pericles forced to uſe all his intereſt to get him 
releaſed 76. 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, eſtcemed by 3 iv. 240. His raillery 
on Alexander when it thundered 268. His pernicious principles and 

arguments 301, 2 

Anaxilau, governour of Byzantium, treats ſecretly with Alcibiades ii. 
141. Accuſed for it at Lacedæmon, his defence and * 142 

Anaxime nes, an orator v. 438 


| Anaxo 
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Anaxo raviſhed by Theſeus i. 95 

Ancharia, the mother of Oftavia'v, 342 

Ancharius murdered by Marius's guards ifi. 170 

Ancus Marcius, the ſon of Marcius and Pompilia i. 256 

- Ancylia, Roman targets, their form, and why ſo named i. 242 

Andocides the. orator impriſoned by the Athenians ii, 124, 5, The 
advice given him by Timæus, which faves him 125 

Andria, a public repaſt amongſt the Cretans i. 181 

Androcleon, Hippias, and Meander, their faithful ſervice" to Pyrrhus 
when an infant iii. 62 

Androcles the orator, his accufation"of Albiades for defacing the ima- 
ges ii. 122 

Androelides oppoſes the Spartan intereſt in Thebes ii. 319. Eſcapes, 
and is ſentenged to perpetual Vanifhment ib, Murdered at Athens 
by the means of Leontidas 16. 5 

Androcliga accuſed of having e corrupted by the king of Perſia 111, 

"2a 

Androclides and Angelus, two faithful ſervants by whom Pyrchus Was 
preſerved when an infant iii. 62 

Androcottus, king of India, pteſents five hundred elephants at once to 
Seleucus iv. 314. Sees Alexander in India 315 

Androcrates a hero, Ariſtides ordered by Apollo to facrifice to him ii. 
432 

1 murdered treacherouſly on the confines of Attica, and the 
great calamities the Athenians ſuffered thereby i. 70. Games in- 
ſtituted to him by Minos 71 | 

Andromache, picture of her parting with Hector vi. 84 

Andromachus, governour of Tauromenium in Sicily, father of Ti- 

mus the hiftorian ii, 222. His juſtice i6, His ſpirited anſwer to 

the Carthagi nian ambaſſadors 22 

Andromachus, his treachery and ſtratagems to betray Craſſus iii, 493 

Andron of Halicarnaſſus his account of the Iſthmlan games i. go 

Andronicus the Rhodian made indexes or tables to the writings of 
Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus iii. 273 

Andros, the anſwer of theſe iflanders to Themiſtocles i. 381, A colony 

of five hundred men ſent thither by Pericles ii. 18 

Angelus. See Androclides - 

Anicius, Lucius, ſeizes Gentius king of oe hanh in the midſt of his do- 
minions ii. 275 l 

Animals, hew they lt to be uſed ii. - 466, The moſt fearful are 
the hardeſt to be tamed vi: 152 | 

Animal, ſome ſee clearly by night 'W} are blind in the day-time, the 

- cauſe of i it vi. 169 

Anitis, a name given to Diana vi. 154 

Anniverſary in honour of thoſe flain at the battle of Platææ ii. 447 

Annius by the command of Marius murders Marcus Antonius the ora- 

tor ili. 171 — - 

Annius, Caius, ſent by Sylla againſt Sertorius iv, 11 

Annius Gallus, one of Otho's generals vi. 257, "Marches to the relief 
of Cremona 258. His advice to Otho 260 

Annius, Titus, a Tubs — his queſtion to Tiberius Gracchus 
v. 214 
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Antæus, the wreſtler, ſlain by Hercules i. 66. Where ſaid to be bu 


ried iv. 13. The length of his body ib. | 
Antagoras of Chios, his behaviour to Pauſanzas ii. 452 
Antalcidas, his ſaying to Agefilaus i. 184. iv. 100, Greatly honoured 
by the Perſians ii. 350, Sent by the Lacedæmonians to Tiribazus, 
to treat of a peace with him iv. 95. The Afiatic Greeks baſely be- 
. trayed by that peace ib. The anſwer he made to a boaſting Athe- 
nian 107, Sends away his children to. Cithera, leſt they ſhould be 
taken by the enemy ib. In the intereſt of Artaxerxes vi. 147. 
* — ſon of Leon ib. His character ib. Starves himſelf to death 
14 ' | 
Antemnates defeated by Romulus i. 1342 : 


Anthemocritus, the Athenian herald, ſent to Lacedemon and the Me- 


garians ii. 43. The Megarians ſuſpected to be guilty*of his death, 
and what the Athenians did on that aceount ib. | 

Antho, the daughter of Amulius i. 110 LEED 

Antias and Vatinius made prætors by the intereſt of Pompey iv. 187 

Antiates, their territories attacked by Cominius ii. 169. Their wars 
with the Romans 176 | 3 

Anticato, an anſwer written by Cæſar to Cicero's panegyric on Cate 
iv. 392 | | 

1 the Spartan kills Epaminondas in battle iv. 112. Reward- 
ed for it 113. He and his poſterity exempted from all taxes ib. 

Anticyra a miſtreſs of Demetrius v. 275 . "3,9 40 

Antigenes, a chief officer of the Argyraſpides iv. 54. Envies Eume- 

nes ib. Conſpires againſt him 61. Put to death by Antigonus 65 


Antigenes baniſhed from court by Alexander, and why iv. 324. His 
y | 3 | 


character ib, Pardoned ib. | 
Antigenidas, his opinion of muſic v, 252 | a 
Antigone, the daughter of Berenice by Philip her firſt huſband, mar- 
ried to Pyrrhus iii. 66 1 2 | 


Antigone of Pydna, a beautiful woman, taken priſoner at Damaſcus, 
and given to Philotas iv. 295 * 


. 


- 


Antigonie, the name of a new tribe added by the Athenians in honour * 


of Antigonus v. 261 . 
Antigonus, the moſt powerful of Alexander's ſucceſſors ii. 268. His 
character of Pyrrhus iii. 71. To what he compared him 99. Refuſes 
to obey the orders he received requiring him to eſtabliſh Eumenes in 
Cappadocia iv, 41, Joined in commiſſion with Antipater to carry” 
on the war againſt him 47. Gets letters diſperſed in Eumenes's 
camp, offering a reward to them who ſhould kill Eumenes, and de- 
feats him 48. Surpriſed at his courage and conſtancy 49. His ſay- 
ing upon Eumenes's refuſing to ſeize his baggage when it was in bis 
power 50. Beſieges him in the citadel of Nora 51. Offers peace 
to Eumenes 53. Reproves the Macedonians for admitting Eume- - 
nes to alter the form of the oath 54. - Defeated by Eumenes at the 
river Paſitigris 56. The advantage he reaped from Eumenes's ſ:ck- 
neſs 579, What he ſaid on Eumenes's being carried in a litter $8, 
Retreats from Eumenes ib. Deceived by the ſtratagems of Eume- 
nes 60, His infantry defeated, but his cavalry obtained the victory 
62. His preſence of mind ib. Offers to deliver up the baggage he 
had taken to the Argyraſpides, if they would ſurrender yn ta 
| p him 
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him ib. How he ordered Eumenes to be kept when he had him in 
his power 64. Eumenes executed by his direction, and his body 
given to his friends 65, Deteſts and puniſhes the wickedneſs and, 
inhumanity ot the A:gyraſpides is. His remarkable ſaying to ſome 

- _ ambaſſadors in his court v. 254. Suſpects Mithridates on account 
of a dream 255. His generous ſent ments 258, Marches: againft 

- Ptolemy 269. His raiilery upon his fon 16. Secret in his councils 

281. A great al:cration in him before the battle of Ipſus ib, Kill- 

ed in the engagement 282. His death regretted by a pſu of 
Phrygia 33 

Antigonus Gonatus the fon of Demetrius governs in Macedon 11. 99. 

\ Defeated by Pyrrhus ib. Invited to: Argos by Ariſtippus 106. The 
anſwer he ſent to Pyrrhus 108. Keproves his: ſon Alcyoneus for 
bringing Pyrrhus's head to him 113. Buries Pyrrhus with due ſo- 
lemnity ib, His civil treatmert of Helenus the ſon. of Pyrrhus 

and all his chief officers ib. - His concern at his father's captivity v. 

| 57 08. and ſorrow for his death 30g. Deſirous to gain Aratus to 

is intereſt, and render him ſuſpected to Ptolemy vi. 173. His 
\ earneſt deſire to make himſelf maſter of the citadel of Corinth 175. 
His ſucceſs in that enterpriſe, and his indecent joy thereupon 176. 
His death 193 

Antigonus III. declared general of the Achæans, inſiſts upon having 
the citadel of Corinth delivered into his hands vi. 199. The re- 
ſpect ſhowed by him to Aratus 204. The exccflive honours paid 
him by the Achæans 207. Returns into Macedonia, where he 
dies, declaring Philip his grandſon his ſucceſſor 208 

Antigonus king of Judea, beheaded. by Antony, was the firſt king 

that ſuffered that opprabrious death v. 348 

Antilochus the poet makes a panegyric on Lyſander, for which he i is 
ſplendidly rewarded iii. 216 

Antimachus of Colophon writes a poem in praiſe of Lyſander ili. 
216 | 

Abtioch in Mygdonia, by the Barbarians called Vifis iii. 432 

Antiochus an Athenian pilot recommends. himſelf to Alibiades by 
catching his quail ii. 108, Intruſted by Alcibiades with the com- 
mand of the fleet 147, 8. Defeated and killed by Lyſander 148 

Antiochus of Afcaicn,. the doctrine of the old academy t-ught in his 
ſchool iii. 395. Quits the doctrine of the new academy v. 447. 
Brutus a great admirer of him vi. 62. 

Antiochus the Great at war with the Romans ii. 264. Next to Han- 
nibal the moſt dreadful enemy of the Romans 474. Defeated by the 

Romans 478, Trifles away his time at Chalcis iii, 22. Aims at 
the univerſal monarchy 40. Being defeated at Thermopylæ, em- 

3 barks for Aſia 48 
= Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus by Anamia v. 284. In love wih h's 
5 Father's wife Stratonice; the hiſtory and fucceſs of that paſſion v. 
: 291, 2 
1 Antiochus king of Commagena beſieged by Ventidius, the ſucceſs of 
5 that ſiege v. 345 
| Antio;e the Amazon given to Theſcus for the reward of kis valour 1. 


| alten, th the fon of Lycurgus i. 216 
Antipater, 
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Bo 4 1 what he wrote to Alexander in praiſe of Ariſtotle ii. 20). 


509, Defeated by the Grecians in Theſlaly v. 28. His inſolence 
and brutality 30, Hard conditions impoſed by him on the Athe- 
nians ib, His wiſe anſwer to Phocion 37. His character 33. His 
teſtimony of Phocion 34. His death 3 


 Antipater eldeſt ſon of Caſſander kills his mother Thellklonies, and 


expels his brother Alexander iii. 68, His chatte of Demades 
the orator v. 3 


Antipater of Tarſus, his great wiſdom iii. 75 _ His philoſophical 
lectures, to whom dedicated v. 206 | Lo 

Antipater of Tyre, a Stoic philoſopher vi. 447 

Antiphates, a favourite of Themiſtocles i. 377 

Antiphilus an Athenian commander v. 28 8 

Antipho accuſed by Demoſthenes v. 422. Condemned ib, A ſaying 
of his 338 

Antipho, his invective againſt Alcibiades it. 100 

Antiſenatorian band, a vile company that executed all Sulpitius's or- 
ders ili, 247 

Antiſthenes, a ſaying of his on the Thebane after the battle of Leuc- 
tra i, 214, What he ſaid of Iſmenias 11, 4 

Antiſtia the daughter of Antiſtius married to Pompey i iv. 124, Divor- 
ced I2 | 

Antiſtia . wife of Appius Claudius, and mother of Claudia v. 201 

Antiſtius the prætor marries his daughter to Pompey iv, 124. Murder- 

ed for eſpouſing his intereſt 129 

Antiſtius prætor in Spain iv. 338 

Antiſtius a ſea- officer that joined Brutus vi. 86 

Antonia the daughter of Mark Antony by Octavia, married to Druſus 
v. 401 

Antonias, the name of Cleopatra's admiral-ſhip v. | 

Antonius Marcus the orator diſcovered by the folly of his ſervant iii, 


171. The power of his eloquence 172, Murdered by the com- 
mand of Marius 6, 


Antonius, Caius, choſen conſul with Cicero v. 456. Sent againſt Ca- 

tiline 462. The father of Mark Antony s firſt wife 319 

Antonius the Cretan, the father of Mark Antony, his character v. 
311 

Antonius, Caius, the brother of Marcus, defeated by Cicero's ſon vi. 
87. Surrendered to Brutus ib, Put to death 89 


Antonius, Marcus, preſents a diadem to Cæſar iv. 400, A decree of 


the ſenate againſt him and his family v. 502. Being ſaved by Bru- 
tus eſcapes in a diſguiſe vi. 78. 79. Thanks decreed him by tbe 
ſenate 80, His funeral oration in praiſe of Cæſar, and the ef. ts 
it had upon ths people 81, His ſpeech to the ſoldiers upon the 
trick put upon them by Lucillius 114. The honours paid by him 
to the dead body-of Brutus 117, His family v. 311. Ground {5 
bis enmity to Cicero 312. His exorbitant debt and attachment to 
Clodius ib. Commands the horſe under Gabinivs in Syria 313, 
Perſuades the general to march to the relief of Ptolemy in Egypt ib. 
His exploits there 314. His perſon and deſcent from Hercules ib, , 
His temper 315. Made firit tribune of the people and augur, by 
the intereſt of Curio 316. His zeal 1 Cæſar's intereſt ib. Com- 


manded 


F 


Mmanded to leave the ſenate by Lentulus 75. Quits Rome in a diſ- 


guiſe, and repairs to Czar ib. Compared to Helen by Cicero 317. 
The way he took to ingratiate himſelf with the army ib. Highly 
eſteemed by Cæſar 319. The dangers he encountered at ſea for the 
ſake of haſtening to join Cæſar 318. Makes himſelf maſter of Liſſus 
319. Has the command of the left wing of Cæſar's army at the 
battle of Pharſalia ib. Jealous of Dolabella i5, His riotous man- 
ner of living 320, Buys Pompey's houſe which was put up to auc- 
tion 321. Reforms, and marries Fulvia ib. Her power over him, 
and the methods uſed by him to divert her ib. The motives given 
by him to thoſe whe conſpired againſt Ceſar 322. His behaviour 
upon Czſar's murder 324, Calphurnia depoſits her treaſure in his 
hands 325. The uſe he made of Cæſar's papers 1b. His behaviour 
to Octavius Czſar 326, Meets him in the capitol, where matters 
are accommodated between them ib. Is declared an enemy to his 
country 327. Driven out of Italy by Hirtius and Panſa ib. His 
great conſtancy in his adverſity ib. Gains the army under Lepidus, 
and his behaviour thereupon to that general 328. Returns into I- 
> taly at the head of a powerful army 329. His conference with Le- 
pidus and Auguſtus ib. His barbarity with reſpe& to Cicero 330. 
Shares, with Auguſtus, the treaſure and command of the army 331. 
Defeats Caſſius in the firſt engagement at Philippi ib. Has the 
honour of the ſecond victory 332. Orders Hortenfius to be flain_ 
upon his brother's tomb ib. Paſſes into Aſia ib. His entry in- 
to Epheſus, where he is ſaluted by the name of Bacchus 333. 
The preſent he made his cook for well dreſſing his ſupper 334. His 
great confidence in thoſe he employed ib. His diſpoſition in general 
334, 5. Orders Cleopatra to attend him in Cilicia 335. Sups with 
er, and 1s ſurpriſed at the magnificence of the entertainment 336, 7, 
Suffers himſelf to be led by her to Alexandria 338. The life he 
led there 339. Receives two meſſengers of ill news at the ſame time 
340. His accommodation with Cæſar, and the triumvirate formed 
betwixt them two and Lepidus 341. Marries Octavia, Cæſar's 
fiſter 342. The meeting betwixt him, Auguſtus, and Sextus Pom- 
peius 16. Made prieſt to Julius Cæſar 343. Uneaſy when with 
Auguſtus, and why 16. Departs with Octavia into Greece 344. 
lis behaviour at» Athens 156. His treaty of accommodation with 
Antiochus 345. Sails for Italy 346. The terms of agreement be- 
twixt him and Cæſar 347. Sends for Cleopatra to meet him in Syria 
ib. His extravagant preſents to her ib. - Cauſes Antigonus king of 
JIudea to be beheaded 348. Other inſtances of his extravagance 
15. Imitates the ancient kings of Perſia ib. Sends Cleopatra into 
Egypt, and marches againſt the Parthians 349. The number of his 
forces, and the ill uſe he made of them ib. Lays ſiege to Phraata 
30. The difficulties he met with in that fiege ih. Impoſed upon by 
Phraates 351. Unable through grief to, harangue his army 353. 
The difficulties he met with in his retreat 354, 5. His concern 
for the wounded ſoldiers, and their affection to him 356. His 
prayer to the gods 357. The extremities to which his army is re- 
Auced 358. Prevented by Mithridates from being a ſecond time im- 
poſed upon by the Parthians 360. An uproar. in the army, and 
_ the cauſe of it 362. He arrives at the river Araxes 363. The 3 S 
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: .ſters his fleet at Epheſus 369. 


he ſuſtained in this . ib, Artavaſdes king of Armenia 
charged with it, whom therefore he led in triumph at Alexan- 
_ dria 363, 4. His impatience to, ſee Cleopatra 364.. Marries one of 
his ſons by Cleopatra to the king of Media's daughter 366, The 
preſumptuous partition he made 2 his children by Cleopatra 
367. His charge againſt Cæſar 368. Cæſar's reply ib. He mu- 
* be riotous life he led with Cleo- 
patra at Samos 16. and at w/e 370. He compliments Cleopa- 
tra in the name of the Athenians at the head of their deputation ib, 
Divorces Octavia ib. A great ogerſight in him 371, His teſtament 
depoſited with the Veſtal virgins ib. Some of the contents of it ib. 
Pretends to derive his pedigree from Hercules 374. His mighty 
forces both by ſea and land ib. In what manner his eys were 
manned 375, Challenges Auguſtus: to ſingle combat ib. His ſtra- 
tagem 376. His generous carriage to Domitius ib. In danger of 
being ſeized 377, Sets fire to all the Egyptian ſhips but fixty ih. 
An old foot-officer's ſpeech to him ib. Abandons all, to follow 
Cleopatra 380. Goes aboard her ſhip ib. His behaviour n 177 
He orders Canidius to march with the army into Afia 38 1. His 
munificence to his friends preſſing them to leave him ih. The Joſs 
he ſuſtained in the fight at Actium, and the inyiolable. fidelity of 
his army 382. He ſends Cleopatra back to Egypt, and  betakes 
himſelf to a deſert 383. His deſpair and return to Alexandria ib. 
He renounceth the ſociety of mankind, and takes upon him to 
imitate the life of Timon 384. Quits his retreat, and returns to 
his-debauches 386, Sends ambaſſadors to, Cæſar in Aſia 387. His 


behaviour to Thyreus, and the letter he ſent by him to Auguſtus 


387, 8. Sends him a challenge 389. His fleet and cavalty, deſert 


to Czfar 390. His reſentment and behaviour when he was tald | 


that Cleopatra was dead 391. His dying words to that princeſs 392. 
His age when he died 400. His children by his three wives 1b. 
- His advantages over Demetrius 402. Compared to Paris 44 


—— the ſon of Antony by F = his, credit with Auguftus 
Ant + 2 lictor, bis inſolence v. 238. Murder by the filends 


C. Gracchus ib. 
4 3 eldeſt ſon by F dviag betrayed by his tutor, 488 
ut 'to death v. | 
Auras, the ſon 8 Aachen 98 how 2 by ARE at an en- 
tertainment ii. 102. The firſt that bribed the. judges at Athens 170 


F or Abillius, the ſon of Romulus and Herxſiſia i. 126 


Apama, the daughter of  Artaxerxes, given in marriage to Pharnaba- 
zus vi. 154 


Alexander to Ptolemy iv. 39 


chus v. 284 
Apelles drew Alexander's picture iv. 234. His ſurpriſe at the beauty 
of Protogenes's. painting v. 273. Admitted into the ehe of 
painters at Sicyon vi. 171 
Apellicon the Tetian, his library taken by Sylla iii. 273 
Apemantus, what he ſaid to Timon, and Timon's anſwer v. 1 
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Apama, a Perſian lady, the wife of Mee, by whom he had Antio- 


— 


Apama the daughter of. 3 and liter of Barſine, given by | 


— 
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1 Archon at Athens iii. 309 
Aphidnæ the place to Which T heſeus ſent Halen to be 1755 by his 
mother i. 9 


Apbidnus a ed of Theſeus's i. 99 | 
* Apolia the daughter of Ageſilaus by Cleora iv. 91 
Apollo Delphinius, . to whom Theſeus ſacrificed the bull of Marathon 
i. 69. The laurelled Apollo i. 374 
Apollo Tegyræus ii. 332 
Apollo Lyciusz the behaviour of a prieſteſs of bis at 4 iii. 108 
Apollo Thurius, his temple iii. 262 
Apollo, his temples plundered by the pirates iv. 148 | 
Apollo, the name of an apartment in Lucullus's f houfe 1 111. 394 
Apollo Pythius, his temple at Megara v. 333 
Apollocrates the eldeſt ſon of Dionyſius vi. 39. Sorrenders the caſtle 
of Syracuſe to Dion, and went off to his father 51 | 
* Apollodorus governour of Babylon iv. 327 
Apollodorus Phalereus, his extravagant admiration of Socrates v. 91 
Apollodorus the Sicilian; the means he made uſe of to get Cleopatra 
introduced to Cæſar iv. 336 1 
Apollodorus the Athenian made uſe of orations written for him by 
Demoſthenes v. 423 
Apollonides ſent by Seleucus to Demetrius v. 307 
'Apollonides the Stoic, a friend of Cato the younger v. 111, 14 
Apollonius a tyrant in Meſopotamia iii. 4 
Apollonius Molo, Czfar and Cicero were his auditors iv. 335. A 
celebrated rhetorician v. 448. His ſpeech to Cicero ib. 
Apollophanes procures a conference between Pharnabazus and Age 
laus iv. 82 
Aponius, a noted Arne how put to death vi. 27 
Apothetæ, a place at Sparta, where r expoſed children not fi to 
be reared i. 189 
Apparition ſaid to be ſeen by Brutus iv. 410. vi. 98. Apparition been 
by Dion vi. 35. Apparition of Theſeus ſeen at the battle of Ma- 
; rathon i i, 104. Apparitions ſeen at Chæronea, where a murder had 
been committed i iii. 299. 300. The W opinion wo 1 
tions vi. 98 
Applauſe, the different effects oß it ii. 1 57 | 
Appius, competitor with Scipio Africanus, for the office of cenſor 
30 
„Abies, "his falſe account to Pompey of Ceſar, and of his intereſt 
in the army under Cæſar's command i iv. 195 
Appius prætor of Sardinia iv. 357 0 
Appius Claudius, his remonſtrance to the ſenate ii. 177. ii, i. 87 | 
Appius Claudius, father of Claudia, whom he betrothed to Tiberius 
Gracchus v. 201. _ | 
Appius Clauſus, a Sabine, his great power ahd reputation i, 244; Re- 
+ rifes to Rome with five thouſand families ib, Is made a ſenator 


A 19 Clodius ſent by Lucullus to Tigrines, to require him to 
deliver up Mithri dates iii. 357. His conduct in that embaſſy 360 

Appius Varus left governour in Libya by Pompey v. 101 

HO at Athens i. TT; WISELY 
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Aquilians conſpire againſt the commonwealth in behalf of Tarquin 
i. 320. Condemned and executed. 3zxꝛ—ñxñ9 TY 
Aquilius a tribune v. 87. . | 55 
Aquilius Marcus, why called by Gicero Adraſtus v. 5 . 
Aquinus, one of Metellus's lieutenants, defeated by Sertorius iv. 19 
Arabs decoy Demetrius with his army into the deſerts v. 257. De- 


feated by Demetrius ib. Burn Cleopatra's galleys 384 


Aracus had the title of admiral of the Lacedæmonion fleet, but the 


power was in Lyſander iii. 20 er 
Aratium, the tomb of Aratus ſo-called vi. 21 ©4346! 
Aratus drives the tyrant Nicocles: from Sicyon iii. 4. Firſt raiſed the 
reputation of the Achæans. 10. Made general of the Achæans v. 149. 
The reaſons why he let the enemy paſs without fighting them 16. 
Attacks the. Arcadians 160. Deſpiſes Gleomenes as a youth ib. 
Miſcarries in a defign to ſurpriſe Tegea ib. Takes Caphue 16. 
Intimidated by the bravery of Cleomenes 161. Takes Mantinea 


1 His orders not being obeyed, his army is routed 162. Refuſes 


to command the army. one year when his country was in great dan- 
ger 170, Being jealous: of the glory of Cleomenes, he invites 
the Macedonians into Greece 171. Refuſes the money offered him 
to deliver up the citadel of Corinth 176. His grief for the city of 
Megalopolis being taken and deftroyed by Cleomenes 182. The 
ſon of Clinias, wha was murdered by Abantidas when Aratus was 
but ſeven years old vi. 160. Conveyed ſecretly to Argos 161. Hs 
hatred to tyranny ib. His. attempts to deliver his country from 
. tyranny ib. The difficulties that attended the enterpriſe 165. His 
ucceſs 166. His prudence 167. and generous behaviour 168, 
His character ib. Embarks for Egypt 170. His, reception there 
171. The great difference between him and other commanders 
172. His remarkable moderation ib. Choſen general of the A- 
chæans 174. A ſecond time choſen general ib. Takes the citadel 
of Corinth 182. His oration to the people ib. Seizes on the king's 
ſhips and horſes in the haven of Lechæum 183. That action call- 
ed the laſt of the Gyecian exploits ib. The good conſequences of 
it ib. Releaſes the Athenian priſoners without ranſom ib. Brings 
Ptolemy into the Achzan league ib. Is choſen general every other 
year 184, Undertakes to deliver Argos from the tyranny of Ariſto- 
machus ib. In what manner he conveyed arms thither to his con- 
federates ib. Marches to Argos, whereon an accuſation was prefer- _ 
red againſt the Achæans 185. His poſterity remained in honour in 
\ Plutarch's time 186. Makes ſeveral attempts on Argos 187. Lays 
waſte the country of Argos ib. Accuſed of abandoning the victory 
188. He obliterates that falſe ſtep ib. Cauſes the Nemean games 


to be celebrated in the city of Cleone ib. His implacable hatred 


to tyrants ib. His ſtratagem to entice Ariſtippus to attack Cleone 
ib. Defeats and purſues him 189. He thereby filences the jefts 
that were made on him ib. What the philoſophers in their diſputes 


ſaid of him ib. His deſigns againſt Lyſiades the tyrant of Megalopolis 


ib, His prudent conduct againſt the ÆEtolians 191. He attacks 
the enemy in Pellene, and defeats them 292. His commentaries ih. 
Makes peace with the /Etolians ib. Endeavours to free the Athenians 
from the Macedonian yoke 193. The blame that was laid on him, and 
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"how: he juſtified himſelf ib. His attempts upon Athens ib. De- 
feated by Bythis 194. In what manner he returned the ingratitude 
of the Athenians ib. Carried to Athens in a litter, being called thi- 
ther to their aſſiſtance ib. His negotiation with Diogenes of Athens 
ib, Perſuades young Ariſtomachus to quit the tyranny, and to enter 
into the Achæan league 195. The eſteem: the Achzans had for 
him ib. A twelfth time declared general of the Achæans 196. 
Defeated by Cleomenes ib. Makes himſelf maſter of Mantinea ib. 
Marches to aſſiſt the Megalopolitans, but refuſes to fight with 
Cleomenes ib. The troops engaging, but purſuing too far are de- 
feated by Cleomenes 197, The defeat of Lyſiades owing to Ara- 
tus ib. The Achæans refuſe to ſupply him with money to carry on 
the war ib. Inclined to lay down his command ib. Defeats Me- 
giſthonus, and takes him priſoner is. His reaſons for refuſing to 
accept of the generalſhip 198. Blamed for it ib. His complaints 
againſt Cleomenes 199. Condemns to death thoſe who held a ſe- 
eret correſpondence with Cleomenes 201. The great danger he was 
iu at Corinth, and how he fled to Sicyon is. Again choſyn general 
of the Achæans 202, The penſion paid him by. Ptolemy, and 
what Cleomenes offered him ib. His anſwer to Cleomenes 203. 
The Corinthians ſeize his treaſure, and give his houſe to Cleome - 
nes ib. The re pet Antigonus had for him 204, An extraordi- 
nary accident that happened to him at a ſacrifice i5, He had no 
great faith in predictions ib. He marches to the Argives who were 
inclined to revolt from Cleomenes 205, Choſen general by the 
Argives 206. Adviſes the giving to Antigonus the eſtates of the ty- 
rants and traĩitors id. Blamed for ſuffering Ariſtomachus to be put 
to death is. Charged with ſeveral things by the people 206, 7. 
How excuſed by Plutarch 207 Blamed for changing the name of 
the city Mantinea to Antigonea 208. Defeated by the AÆtolians 209. 
Accuſed of ill conduct in that war is. Proves himſelf to be an able 
miniſter, both in a kingdom and commonwealth 211, Envied by 
the courtiers of Philip 212. What he ſaid to Philip 314. With- 
draws himſelf from Philip's court id. Refuſes to go with Philip 
into Epirus ib. and utterly renounces his friendſhip 215. Poiſoned 
by Philip's order; with what patience he bore his ſickneſs ib. 
What he ſaid to one of his friends about it 216. Dies in his ſeven- 
teenth generalfhip ib. Fhe oracle of Delphi in honour of his me- 
morty ib. Eis body bronght in a ſolemn proceſſion to Sicyon, and 
© buried in the moſt conſpicuous place in the city is. His tomb 
called Aratium, ſacrifices to his memory, whereof ſome footſteps 
remained in Plutarch's time 217. As did his deſcendents 15. 
Aratus the younger, his wife corrupted by Philip vi. 212. What he 
faid to Philip 213. Poiſoned by Philip, and the effect the poiſon 
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- had on him 217 IS 1922225 $45'vy | 
A baces, a Mede, who deſerted. Artaxerxes in battle, how puniſhed 
Vi. 12 8 5 irt nt n 
Arbela, the great battle between Alexander and Darius not fought 
there . 273 ö | | E 25 

Arcadians, why called acorn- eaters ii, 156. , Defeated by Archidamus 
without the loſs of one Spartan iv. 110 
Arcadins ſaid to be the perſon that murdered Galba vi, 243 : 

| | | we Arceſilaus 
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| Archibiades, a great affecter of the Spartan gravity v. 13. In what 


Archidamus ſon of Ageſilaus, the lover of Cleonymus i iv. 99. Inter- 


ArceStivs} joins with Amphares to betray Agis: v. 1 82 | 

Archedemus the ZEtolian, his raillery on Flamininus iii. 59 

Archelaus, king of Sparta, a ſaying of his on Charilaus who was 
partner with him in the government i. 171 

Apchelaus one of Mithridates's generals 111, 157, A pompous 1 | 
tion of his army 259. Defeated by Sylla 265. Makes peace with 5 
Sylla 269. Quits ee and declares for the Romans 340 

Archelaus a merchant of Delium brings oyertures of peace from Ar- 
chelaus the general, to Sylla iii. 269 

Archelaus the poet wrote a poem in praife of Cimon iii, 302, 

Archelaus king of Cappadocia. in Antony's army v. 374 5 


Arxchelaus, his obſequies honourably performed by Antony v. 314 
Arehelaus a captaix of the guards to Antigonus vi. 181. Taken * 


ſoner by Aratus, and diſmiſſed 182 
Archeptolis, one of the ſons of Themiſtocles i. 395 
Archeſtratus the poet ſaid Greece could not bear two Alcibiades' s ii, 
118. At what time he lived 414 5 
Archias, one of the Theban polemarchs, murdered with Leontidas 
ii. 326. iv. 97 
Archias, the high orieft KY Athens, „14 an expreſs to Ahe gef 
Thebes, to diſcover a conſpiracy ii. 326 
W Athenian captain called Phygadotheras, or the exile-huhter - 
v. 43 | 


manner reproved by Phocion ib, 4 
Archibius, his value for Cleopatra and his generoſity on ber acevvin 
v. 400 | 
Archidamia, what he faid to. the Latedzmonian ſenate iii, 102 
Archidamia the grandmother. of Agis ee by order of Rd 
y : [ +: 5v 
FR LL TIES 2 good ſaying of his i. 197 f 
Archidamus king of Sparta ii. 13. His endeavours to ee the 
differences amongſt the Grecians 42. Comes with an army into 
the territories of the Athenians 47 
Archidamus the ſon of Zeuxidamus, father of Agis, and Applet iv. 
68. Fined for marrying a little wife 6 


dedes with his father for Sphodrias ib, Defeats the Arcadians 1 110. 
Flis valour 112. Slain by the Meſſapians v. 138 

Archidamus the brother of Agis preſerves himſelf from Leonidas by A 
timely retreat v. 157. Recalled by Cleomenes 161. Murdered on 
his return f 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, defeated by Demetrius v. 88 | 

Archidemus ſent by the philoſophers to perſuade Plato to return to Si- 
cily vi, 1 

n the poet "honoured dy the gods after his death i i. 254. 
The character of his poems v. 51 , 

Archimedes deſpiter the preparations of Marcellus for attacking ck x 


cuſe ii. 378. At the requeſt of Hiero invented ſeveral Fagines ih. 

UNC hers at dd aſe of mathematics 379. The power of hi 

engines 380. With which he defeated Marcellus 381, U N ; 
called him a Briareus 382, He would not commit to writing a 
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account of his machines ib. Deſpiſed the application of n 
tics to mechanics ib. What he defired might be placed on his. 
tomb 383. When the town was taken, he was ſo intent on his 
ſtudies that he did not hear the noiſe 336, 7, How killed 88 * 
Archippa, wife to Themiſtocles i. 394 | 
Architects, their igr.0:ance at Rome in the reign of Domitian i. 33556 
Architeles an Athenian, commander of the ſacred galley i. . 
Archon, the title of the chief magiſtrate of Athens i; 104. 293 
Archons, called execrable, condemned, and for what i 1, 2825 3 


Archonides ſent by the Syracuſans to Dion vi. 43 IT 


Archytas the firſt inventor of mechanics ii. 378. Security for Plato's 8. 
ſafety in Sicily vi. 19. Sent to demand him of Dionyſius 212 

Arciſſus, a Spartan commander, executed for ſurrendering the caſtle. 
at Thebes it, 228 


2 bis riſing generally attended with tempeſtucus weather vi. 


e the ſenate ſo called inſtituted by Solon i. 293. They ex- 
amined how every man got his living, and chaſtiſed the idle 299. 
The power of that court leſſened, and by whom ii. 15 

Arete, the wife of Dion, and daughter of Dionyſius the elder by Ari- 
ſtomache vi. 8. Compelled to marry: Timocrates 22. Put to death 

dy Icetes 59 

Areus king of Sparta iii, 101. Arrives from Crete to the relief of 
Sparta, when attacked by Pyrrhus 106. Cuts off ſeveral of Pyr- 
rhus's ſoldiers in their march to Argos 74s _ Affifts the Argives a- 
gainſt Pyrrhus 109 

Areus the philoſopher attended Auguſtus as his entered Alexandria 22 
394. The. honour done him by that prince ib. F 

Argas, the name of a ſerpent,” and alſo of a certain poet ee 

Argiteonis, the mother of Brafidas, a faying of hers i. 20 . 

Argives encouraged by Alcibiades to make a league with the Athe- 
nians againft the Lacedæmonians ii. 1 12. ir N N as they 

were celebrating the Iſthmian games iv. 93 

Argius, Galba's freedman, buties his maſtec vi. 227 8 

Argo, the name of Jaſon's ſhip i. 78 7 

Argos and Mefſleue, the cauſe of their ruin i. 17 — A great edition 
at Argos iii. 106. By. whom relieved 19 

Argyraſpides, commanded by Antigones and Teutamus i iv. 54. Were 
never defeated 62, Their villandus reſolution to deliver up Eume- 
nes to Antigonus ib. How puniſhed for it by Antigonus 65 

Ariadne falling : in love with Theſeus gives him the clew to the laby- 
rinth i. 76. Goes away with him ib. Different ſtories of her 78. 
79. Had two ſons by Theſeus 79. Caſt by ſtorm on the iſle of Cy- 
prus ib. Her death, interment, two ſtatues dedicated to her by 
Theſeus, facrifices and divine honours paid her yearly by the people 
_ of Cyprus „the ceremonies of that ſacrifice 80. Her tomb ib. There 

| were two Ariadne's, the different honours aca the one #6, and 
to the other ib). 

- Arizus, a friend of the younger Cyrus vi. 133 

' Ariamenes, Xerxes's brother and admiral i i, 2 Killed; in the battle 

of Salamin ib. ; 

_— an | Arabian captain ſent by the Parthians to miſlead Craffus 


| 111. 


io - 
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3:4, 479 What he ſaid to the ſoldiers of Craſſus 38 1. Eſcapes 482 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia iv. 41. Taken pri- 
ſoner by Perdiccas 2 | | 
Ariarathes one of the ſons of Mithridates ili. 252. Poiſoned by his 
father iv. 168 33 | 
Ariaſpes, one of the ſons. of Artaxerxes vi. 157. His character 15. 
. Poiſons. himſelf 158 5 55 * 


« 


| Aridaus, a natural fon of Philip of Macedon iv. 242. By Philiona, 


an obſcure.common trumpet 331. Olympias gave him potions in 
his childhood that impaired his health and underſtanding 332 


| Arimanius, a Perſian god 1, 389 | 


* 


Arimneſtus, the general of the Plat æans, his dreams ii. 433 Þ4 88 


Arimneſtus, a Spartan, flew Mardonius in battle 443, 4 
Ariminum taken by Cæſar iv. 198. 370. v. 96 PI „ 
| Ariobarzahes re-eſtabliſhed in his kingdom of Cappadocia, by Sylla 


iii. 240. Driven out of Cappadocia by Mithridates 251. Sylla re- 
conciles him with Mithridates 272 Vo I 
Ariobarzanes. re-eſtabliſhed in his kingdom of Cappadocia. by Cicero, 

IT, A pots org tone ads fie ot TS 
Arioviſtus, king of the Germans iv, 354. His ſurpriſe on Cæſar's 
approach ib. Defeated 3585 1 „ 
Ariphron, and his brother Pericles, guardians to Alcibiades ii. 98 3 
Ariſtagoras, the ſchoolmaſter at Cyzicus, his dream iii, 344 
Ariſtænetus general of the Achæans iii. 17, 22 _, ROD ; 
Ariſt inder of Telmeſſus, the diviner, his interpretation of Philip's, 

dre am iv. 232. What he ſaid to Alexander on the ſweating of the 
ſtatue of Orpheus 248, Foretells the taking of Tyre 264. Sacri- 

fices to Fear 264. What he did to encourage Alexander's men 277... 
Forewarns Alexander of ſome ill fortune 298. Endeavours to com 

fort Alexander after he had raſhly killed Clitus zoᷣ0 
Arifteas the Proconneſian, the ſtory that is told of him i. 151 
Ariſteas, a principal citizen of Argos, invites Pyrrhus thither iii. 106, 
Opens one of the city-gates for Pyrrhus in the night 199 
Ariftides, the ſon of Lyſimachus, the difference between, him and 
Themiſtocles i. 356, His character ib. & ii. 417. Baniſhed by 
© the intereſt of Themiſtocles i. 360, Recalled 368. Goes to The- 
miſtocles, and for. what 370. Oppoſes. Themiltocless. project of 
breaking the bridge over the Helleſpont 375, Different accounts of 
his circumſtances ii, 413. There were two, Ariffides's ib. At what. 
time he was archon is. Had a particular eſtzem and veneration for 
Lycurgus 416. Favoured ariſtocracy ib. The cauſe of his enmity, 
with Themiſtocles ib. His juſt maxims of government 417. His 
prudent method to avoid the oppoſition of Themiſtocles 418. F His 
opinion of ſerving the public ib. His ſtrift regard for juſtice ibs. 
Choſen public treaſvrer 429. Condemned for. miſapplying the pus, 
blic money ib. His behaviour the next year, and his reprimandto 
the people ib. His good opinion of Miltiades in reſigning to him 
bis coramand 420. A particular mark. of hig integrity 422. Choſen 
archon ih. Surnamed the Fuft 423. Baniſhed by the, oſtraciſm 424. 
& great mark of his moderation 42 5. His prayer for the Athenians 
on his baniſhment 426, Recalled, and to ſerye'the public, affiſts 
e | 5 


Ariſteria of Salamin, one of Cimon's miſtreſſes iii. 3 


— 
— 
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his enemy Themiſtocles ib. His wiſe ortho with Themiſto- 
cles 426, 7. He takes the ſons of Sandauce (the king of Perſia's 
ſiſter) priſoners 428. Oppoſes the propoſition of Themiſtocles ib. 
What he ordered the Spartan ambaſſadors to tell their maſters 430. 
Choſen chief commander of the Athenians, and marches to Platææ 
432. Sends to conſult the oracle of Apollo ib, His-wiſe advice on 
a difference between the Tegeatæ and Athenians 434. His great 
prudence in a very critical juncture 435. His generous offer on a 
dangerous expedition 436. His prudent interpoſition in a differ- 
ence amongſt the Greeks 447. A propoſal of bis to the Greeks, 
449. Oppoſes. the project of Themiſtocles 451. Choſen, general 
with Cimon againſt the Barbarians ib. His courteous behaviour to 
the allies 1b. and the effect of it ib. Appointed by the Grecians 
to levy a tax on all Greece, which was called the happy fortune of 
Greece 433. His anſwer to Themiſtocles concerning the qualifica- 
tions of a general 454. He adviſes the Athenians to throw their 
curſes on him for breaking a law ib. In ſtate-affairs, he preferred 
neceffity to juſtice ib. He continued poor to his death ib. Preferred 
by Plato to all the great men of Athens 455. His generous beha- 
Viour to Themiſtocles ib. The differe accounts of his death 
456. Said by Craterus to be accuſed of bribery by Diophantus, and, 
fined is. His monument erected at the charge of the city 457, His 
daughter and ſon provided for by the public ib, His advantages a- 
dove Cato 503, 4 1 
Ariſtides the Locrian, his reply to Dionyſus & the a who d 
his daughter in marriage ii, 217 3 
Ariſtides, the ſon of Xenophilus ii. 414 
Axiſtides, the autbor of the Mileſiacs iii. 498 f 
Ariſtion, the tyrant of Athens, forces the city to adole Sine . 111. 
2352. A compound of lewdneſs and crueliy 255, Surrenders the | 
citadel for want of water 257. Poiſoned by order of Sylla 270 - 
Ariſtippus, a principal citizen of Argos, invites Antigonus thither 
iii. 106. Seizes the government of Argos vi. 185. Endeavours to 
get Aratus killed ib. An inſtance of the miſerable life of a tyrant 
186. Slain in his flight 19 | 
Ariſtippus the Cyrenian, | what he faid of Dionyfius' 5 liberality vi, 20. 
A Prediction of his 156. 1 
Ariſto aſfiſts Piſiſtratus in Yeiblui "*Y government i 1, 312 „ 
Ariſto the philofopher, at what he was ſurpriſed ii. a4 
Arifto the Corinthian defeats Nie, * = ee i438 Killed 
in battle 445 ; 5 
Ariſto the Chian v. 418 5 
Ariſto captain of the Pzonians, how ek 455 e 17 — 2 
Killed an enemy iv. 283 : 
Ari ſtobule, a temple built to Diana, ſo ſo called by Themiſtocles i 5 332 
Atiſtobulas, king of judæa, taken priſoner by Pompey 1 170. 
Prevails with the Jews to rebel v. 31 LY N 9 1 An- 
tony 16. . 
N of Lyfander i ui. 195 . 
Ariſtocrates, a Greek a attended Aitony 1 he retived 


de a defen v. 383 e e e Aan: 
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Ariſtotle of Argos perſuades t 
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Ariftocritus ſent to Philip of Macedon by nen nen of Caria 
iv. 242 


Ari ſtodemus tyrant of Megalopolis iii. 4 | 
Ariſtodemus of Miletus ſent by Demetrins to Athens v. 259. Au 


exquiſite flatterer 267. Sent to Antigonus with the news of a 
victory obtained by his ſon, and his behaviour on that oration ib, : 


Ariſtodicus the Tanagrian aſlaſſinates Ephialtes ii. 17 | 
Ariſtogeiton the, ſycophant, what Phocion ſaid of him v. 29s Phocion/ 


on his requeſt goes to him in priſon I4 

Ariſtogeiton, Demoſthenes:made an oration againſt him v. 423 | 

Ariſtogiton's grand- daughter married at the * charge of the Athe- 
nians ii. 42 

Ariſtomache, daughter of Hipparinus, married to Dionyſius the elder | 
vi. 5, Her ſpeech to Dion, upon preſenting to him 1 8 wife Arete 
52. Put to death by order of Icetes 59 


Ari ſtomachus, general of the Achæans v. 161 


Ariſtomachus, a friend of Aratus's vi. 162 


Ariſtomachus the tyrant of Argos vi. 184. Slain by his fares 


18 

Ariſtomachus the younger, and ZEgias, ſeized the government of Ar- 
gos vi. 189. Quits the tyranny, and joins in the Achæan league 
195. Put to death 206 ; 

Ariſtomenes, an hyperbolical account of the number of Spantans he 
had flain with his own hands i. 146 

1 the natural ſon of Eumenes, filled all Aſia with tumults 
iii. 5 

Ariſtonicus the commander of Mithridates' s fleet, betrayed and de- 
livered up to Lucullus by his own people iii. 345 ate | 

Ariſtonicus the brother of Attalus v. 221 W 5 7 

Ariſtonicus of Marathon taken and put to death v. 43⁸ „ 5 bs 

Ariſtonous the muſician, his flattery to Lyſander iii, 215 9 85 


Ariſtophanes the poet, his ſarcaſm on the Lacedmonians 4k, . 


- His raillery on the Samians ii. 38 
Ariſtophanes one of Alexander's lite-guard iv. 299 


Arxiſtophon the painter drew Nemæa the courtezan holding Alcibiades 


in her arms it. 118 
Ariſtophon, when it was that he was Archon v. 433 
Ariſtotle the philoſopher, in what age he fuppoſed Lyeurgus to * 
lived i. 162. His wrong notion of Lycurgas 188. His acquiring 
the good- will of every one ii. 20. His writings but little known. 
in the time of Sylla iii. 273. His writings neither entire nor cor- 
rect ib, Sent for to take care of the education of Alexander i iv. 
233, His writings called Acroamatics and Epoptics 239. His meta- 
1 yſics ib. Called a ſophiſt by Alexander 329. ceuſed of ad- 
viſing to poiſon Alexander 331. His dialogue of the ſoul vi. 3 
he Argives to revolt from Cleomenes V. 
A friend to Aratus vi, 205 
Fe: the logician and Dinias kill Abantidas vi. 167 / 
Ariſtoxenus the muſician, his queſtion to Dionyſius ee Plato, 
and Dionyſius's anſwer ii. 228 


; Ariftratus the tyrant of Sicyon, his picture vi. 171. The hiftory of 


it 72 
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Arithmiades, the. perſon in whom Lycurgus moſtic6nfidedi in ſettling 
his government i. 170 
Armies of the Greeks, c. full of players and ſuch ſort of people v. 
168 
Armour complete, the prize of valour ii. 105. The goodneſs thereof 
gave the victory to the Macedonian phalanx v. 185 
Arms artificial, of ſmall uſe without natural ſtrength il. 1585 
Arms magnificent, the effect they produce in heroes, according to 
Homer iii. 13. Conſidered by Mithridates, rather as the wealth of 
the conqueror, than a defence to the bearer 338 
Arms of Brutus's ſoldiers were for the moſt part of gold and ſilver vi. 
4 4200 --...> 
Arnaces, a perſian captive eunuch, ſent by Themiſtocles to Xerxes i, 
6 
4 the ancient name of Chæronea, from Arne the daughter of 
Holus i. 2 
Arrius, Quintus, gives W * riſing in Etruria v. 41 
Arron a nobleman of Tuſcany i. 414. The. intrigues between his- 
wife and Lucumo 6. | 
Arruntius commands the main body of Cate s fleet v. 378, 80 A 
Arſaces, the firſt king of Parthia that ever ſent an embaſly to the Ro- 
mans iii. 240. Called alſo Orodes 476. He underſtood the Greek 
language 499< Makes peace with Artabaſes king of Armenia, and 
marries his ſon to that king's ſiſter 498, 9. His ſecond ſon Phraates 
gave him aconite, which inſtead of poiſoning him, cured him of a 
dropſy 500, Strangled by Phraates ib. 
our of excellent temper brought from Cyprus v. 272 
Arſaces, the greateſt prince of the age v. 402 
Arſaces Hartaſpes] the ſon of Tiribazus murders Arſames vi. 158 
Arſames the natural fon of Artaxerxes vi. 157. His any os 
Murdered by: Arſaces 158 | 
Arſian grove, where the Tuſcan army was drawn up i. 326 
Arſicas the name of Artaxerxes the Second vi. 123 
Artabanus a Perſian commander, what he ſaid to Themiſtocles i i. 
88 x 
Aſabaſes, king of Armenia, comes to the aid of Craſſus with ſix 
thouſand horſe iii. 477. The wiſe adyice, he gave to. Crafſus ib. 
Quits Craſſus, ib. The wiſe advice he ſent to Craſſus by his 
- meſſengers 48 1. Makes peace with Orodes 498. He: underſtood 
the Greek language ſo,well that he wrote tragedies, orations, and 


| hiſtories in Greek 499. An ally to Antony v. 349- eg he with- 
drew from the Roman camp'350 | 


* 
' 


Artabaſus a commander in the Perſian army ii. 446 

Artabazus the father of Barſine, by whom Alexander had bis ſon Her- 
cules iv. 39. 259 

Attagerſes, general of the Caduſians, what he faid to Cyrus vi. 132. 
Slain by Cyrus 15. 

Artaſyras, called the eye of the king of Perſia vi. 134. Acquaint 

tze king with the death of Cyrus 135 

Artaxata built by Artaxes, by the advice of Hannibal ; iii. 379 | 

Artaxerxes the ſon. of Xerxes, ' furnamed Longimanus vi. 123. His 
. * is, \ 


« Artaxerxes | 


8 


* 
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Artaxerxes the Second, his original vi. 122. Called Memon 38. 
His firſt name Ar Fear, or Oartes ib. His character ib. Declared 
king 124. The gentleneſs of his reign, wherein he imitated the + 
firſt Artaxerxes 126, What he ſaid to Omiſes, who preſented him 
with a-pomegranate, and what he gave to a labourer who preſented 
him with water 126, 7. What he ſaid to Euchidas, and to Tiriba- 

kus 127. On his brother's making war againſt him, he digs a 
trench acroſs the country 129. The number of his forces, and the 
good order of his army ib. Kills his brother in battle 133. His 
troops were clothed in white 134. He orders the head and hands 
of Cyrus to be cut off according tothe cuſtom of the Perſians 136. 
Sends magnificent preſents to the ſon of Artagerſes who had been 
ſtain by Cyrus 137. Magnificently rewards the Caunian who gave 
him water in the time of battle ib. How he puniſhed two.deferters 
ib. The preſents he made to Mithridates and the Carian that 
wounded Cyrus 1b. Puts all thoſe to death who were concerned in 
' poiſoning Statira 144. Confines his mother to the city of Babylon 
145, Sends Hermocrates of Rhodes to corrupt the Greek cities ib. 
Deprives the Lacedæmonians of their dominion at ſea 146. Puts 
Tiſaphernes to death 149. Recalls his mother ib. Marries his 
own daughter Atoſſa ib, The love he had for her ib. Marries 
Ameſtris another of his daughters i5, Declares war againſt the E- 
gyptians 150. What rendered that expedition unfortunate ib. He 
marches in perſon againſt-the Caduſians ih. What happened to him 
in that expedition x50, 1. The good example he gave his troops 
151. His coſtly attire is. He orders his ſoldiers to cut down his 
trees to make themſelves fires 152, Grows jealous of his courtiers 
18. The court divided into ſeparate intereſts by his two ſons is, 
He declares his ſon Darius his ſucceſſor 153. Had three hundred 
and ſixty concubines 154. Gives his daughter Apama to Pharnaba- 
zus, and Rhodogune to Orontes, and marries his daughter Ameſtris 
himſelf ib. Informed of the conſpiracy of his ſon Darius againſt 
him 156. What he did to diſcover the truth of it ib. According 
to ſome he killed his ſon with his own hands 157. His ſorrow. 
for the death of his ſon Ariaſpes 158. and of his natural ſon Ar- 
ſames is. His death, his age, and how long he reigned 15. 

Artemidorus a+ Greek, his ſeaſonable ſervice to Lucullus iii. 252 

Artemidorus the Cnidian gives Cæſar a written account of the con- 
ſpiracy, as he was going to the ſenate iv. 404. 


Artemiſia, the daughter of Lygdamus, and queen of Halicarnaſſus, 


takes up the body of Ariamnes the admiral and brother of en, 

and carried it to Xerxes i. 374 

Anemilum, of what advantage. the battle mo was to the Greeks i. 
363. Its ſituation #5, ; 

PS: 1.908 of Colophon, what Alexander faid to kin Ts. 299 46-57 


| Artemon engineer to Pericles, a voluptuous perſon, why called Pcri- 


phoretus ii. 29 
Arthmius of Zela, degraded from all honours by Themiſtocles for e en- 
deavouring to corrupt the Grecians i. 361 


Artorius, in W of a dream, een Auguſtus to Wir the 


camp vi. 104 
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Arts, uſeleſs, baniſhed out of Sparta i. 177. The advantages pro- 
duced thereby 178 
Arts "——_A to the ſenſes v. 251, Abound moſt in great cities 
408 
Arverni and Carnutes, warlike wengde amongſt the Gauls i iv. 962. 
Vercingetorix their king defeated by Cæſar 363 | | 
Arulenus Rufticus, an auditor of Plutarch's at Rome i. 25, Put to 
death by Domitian ib. His character 26 
Aruns the ſon of Tarquin encounters Brutus i i. As. Both fall in the 
combat 327 
_  Aruns the fon of Porſenna i. 340 
: 1 ſon of Alcetes married Troas, by whom he had Eacides 
iii. 
Arymbas the brother of Olympias iv. 232 
Abbolomenoi, men whoſe faces were daubed with oo! the poſterity 
of Damon ſo-called iii. 300 
" Afcalis, the ſon of Iphtha, king of Mauritania, driven out of his king- 
dom iv. 1 
Aſclepiades, the ſon of Hipparchus, brought: the firſt news of Alexan- 
der's death to Athens v. 26 
___Afculum taken by Strabo, Pompey's father 1 iv. 123 | 
Aſdrubal and Hamilcar, generals of the Carthaginians, lent; into ir 
Hir 
Aſgandes, a Perſian word, the Gentfication of it iv. 254 
Afia the youngeſt daughter of Themiſtocles ſo called i. 39 5 
Aſiaticus, a 1 tee of Galba vi. 228 
Aſiatic ſtyle v. 
Aſinaria, a fealt :nftituted by the frankie; iii. 880 
Aſinius Pollio, his account of the battle of Pharſalia iv. 214; 1 
friend of Cæſar's vi. 369. His account of the number of Pompey” 8 


ſoldiers ſlain at Pharſalia 384 
Afnius, a friend of Antony v. 319 
| Aﬀp, Cleopatra poiſoned by the venomous bite af an * v. 0995 
Cauſeth an eaſy death 386 1 
| Aſpaſia, Pericles: accuſed of making a war abt the da Flog to gra- 
tify her ii. 33. A Mileſian, and the daughter of Axiochus 34. So- 
crates went to viſit her ib. Famous for her rhetoric 34. 35. Pericles 
married her 35. Called a ſecond Omphale and Deianira is. and 
uno by the poets i5, Pericles had a ſon by her ib. Accuſed of 
impiety by 3 and of being bawd to Pericles 46. Saved 
at the preſſing inſtances of that magiſtrate ib. 
| Aſpaſia of Phocæa, her hiſtory vi. 153. Made a prieſteſs. of Diana 
Anitis x54. 
Aſpetos, the name under which Achi nes Was worſhipped | in bir 
iii. 61 
Aſphalius, one of the names given to Neptdad: 1, 105 
Aipis, the name of the citadel of Argos, the original of that: name 
iii. 109 1 | - \ 
Ass, a tame one, kicked a lion to death iy, 327 
Aſſiſtant, the name of a legion vi. 263 | 
Aſteropus, the firſt that raiſed the power of the Ephori v. 166 


Aſtyochus the Athenian admiral, his treaſonable practices ii. 132 
— 


— 
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Aſtyphylus a diviner, his interpretation of Cimon's dream 111 gr 
Aſylæus, his temple a place of refuge for fugitives ordained by | 
lus and Remus i. 117 | 
Atargatis a Syrian goddeſs, worſhipped at Hierapolis, the riches of her 
temple ili, 475. . | 


. 


Ateius the tribune, his imprecations againſt Craſſus iii, 474 - 


Atellius oppoſes Brutus's giving Auguſtus battle vi. 101 


Athenzum, or temple of Minerva, near Belbina, ſurpriſed by Cleome- 
nes v. 160 e 5 | 
Athenians paid a tribute to Crete, and on what account i. 70. Ap- 


| plied themſelves but late to navigation 75, Became famous after 
the battle of Marathon ib. n. Celebrated the Oſchophoria in Plu- 
tarch's time 84. Divided into three claſſes by Theſeus 88. Ho- 


noured Theſeus after his death as a demigod 104, Commanded by 
the oracle to gather his bones ib. Made proceſſions and ſacrifices at 
the bringing them home 105. Made a law againit mentioning the 
recovering of Salamin 278, - They took off the harſhneſs of things 
by giving them polite names 288, . Were great enemies to wolves 
301. Their reſolution to defend Piſiſtratus 312. They inſiſt upon 
having the command of the fleet of the allies at the battle of Arte- 
miſium 361. The ſtraits they were put to 365. They implore the 


aſliſtance of the /Eacides 374. Their ſignal victory at Salamin ib. 


They reject an advantageous project becauſe it was unjuſt 380. Un- 
der Pericles's command they beat the Lacedæ monians ii. 16. Their 


courage, and love for great actions 28, Their great deſigns ib. 

Six hundred go to Sinope, and ſhare the lands of the tyrant Time- 

ſilaus and his party 30, Several branded in the forehead by the Sa- 
mians 38. Publicly accuſed by the Corinthians and Megarians 42, - 

Deny the Megarians the liberty of trading to their ports ib. De- 
cree to put any Megarian to death that ſhould ſet foot on their tei 
'tor.es 43. Their number 53. Defeated in Sicily 130. Their 


forces at Samos 131. Defeated by Lyſander 150. Their natural 
inclination to humanity 319. They renounce all alliance with the 


Thebans 329. Their anſwer to the Lacedemonians, on being ſu- 
- "Tpected of accepting Mardonius's offers 430. A great inftance of 


their love for juſtice 451, The care they took of their poor 458. 


Their charecter for humanity ib. Their gcodne's even to beaſts | 


466. They defeat the thirty tyrants iii. 220. The three things 
they taught men the uſe of 312. Always jealous of men of parts 
4412. Under whom they ſuffered their greateſt misfortunes ib. 
Their eagerneſs for the Sicilian expedition 423. Their great de- 
ſigns ib. They receive an oracle from Jupiter Ammon 425. 
- Slight the omens at Delphi ib. How they received the firſt news of 
their defeat in Sicily 462. Their prudent conduct v. 11. They 
declare war againſt Philip of Macedon 18. Receive the Macedo- 
nian farriſon into their fort of Munychia 31. and on what day 
ib. The reflectioris made by the people on what had formerly hap- 
- pened on the ſame day ib. A prodigy that happened at that time, 


and the explanation of it 22. Their fulſom flatteries to Antigonus 


and Demetrius 261. An inftance of their politeneſs in their beha - 
viour to Philip 273. Two remarkable decrees which they pabed, 
and their infamous ſubmiſſions 275, 6. Their ingratitude to De- 
Vet. VI. | KS metr'us 
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metrius 233, Their extravagant flattery to Demetrius, ſon of An- 
tigonus Gonatus vi. 194 
Athenodorus a celebrated actor fi ned iv. 270 
Athenodorus the Imbrian releaſed by Alexander, at the intercefiion of 
Phocion v. 22 
Athenodorus, ſurnamed cchlio, a Stoic philoſopher, brought to Rome 
by Cato v. 54 | 
Athenophanes, one of Alexander s domeſtics that attended him when 
he bathed iv. 279 
Athens walled by Themiſtocles i, 378. Adorned with ſtately buildings 
by Pericles ii. 19. Taken hy Lyſanier 150. Taken by Sylla iii. 
256. Surrendered to Demetrius v. 287. The good men of that 
city are the moſt excellent, and the bad the moſt notorious vi, 58 
Athletæ, their voracious appetite vi. 161. Their diſcipline different 
from that of ſoldiers iii. 5. Thoſe who in one day win all the prizes 
proclaimed wonderful conguerors ili, 400, Excluded from entering 
the liſts after a certain age iv. 84. 7, | | 
Athletic exerciſes not admired by Alexander iv, 23 - 
Atilia the daughter of Soranus, and wife of Cato v. 57. Divorced by 
him 68 
Atlantic iſland, a work of Solon' s left unfiniſhed i. 306. 314 
Atlantic iſlands deſcribed iv. 12 
Atoſſa, one of the daughters of Artaxerxes, married to her father vi. 


4 

A (King) aſſiſts Flaminius in gaining the Thebans iii. 35. His 
death 36 

Attalus, the uncle of Cleopatra wife of Philip of Macedon iv. 241. 
How he abuſed Pauſanias 243 

| Attalus Philometor makes the people of Rome his heirs v, 213 

Attia the mother of Auguſtus v. 342 

Attica gathered into one city by Theſeus, which * called Athens i. 
86. The country barren 299. 3 

Attilius Vergilio gave the ſignal for the murdering of Galba vi. 248 

Attis, what the Phrygians ſay of him i. 222. Two of that name, 
75 of Syria, the other of Arcadia, both ſlain by wild boars iv. 3. 


5 0 the principal cauſe of che troubles that bappened in the Ro- 
man ſtate i. 263 
Avarice the ruin of Sparta vi. 133 
Aufidius a flatterer of Sylla iii, 283 | 
Aufdius one of the conſpirators againſt Sertorius iv. 35, Lived 
obſcurely, and died in extreme poverty 37 
Augurs, their ceremonies when they obſerve the = of the heavens 
1. 228 | | 
Auguries. Sce Omens 
Auguſtus Cæſar at firſt ſlighted by Antony v. 326. The 3 he 
took to ſtrengthen his intereſt ib. His agreement with Antony 
and Lepidus 329. He marries Claudia the daughter of Fulvia 330. 
Defeated by Brutus at Philippi 331. The weſtern provinces aſfign- 
ed to him for his ſhare 341. His anſwer to Antony's complaints 
368. He declares war againſt Cleopatra 373. His forces and ter- 
ritories 374, 5 * an + had like to have taken Antony 377. 
+4 Commands 
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; cms the right ſquadron againſt Antony 378. Erects the 
ſtatues of a man and aſs in braſs ib. Had not the perſonal courage 
of Antony 389. Enters Alexandria 394. His ſpeech to the peo- 
ple ib. He endeavours to prevent Cleopatra from killing herſelf 
3 7. Makes her a viſit in perſon 396. Receives a letter from 
"Ree: and finds ſhe had deceived him 399. Has her ſtatue carried in 
triumph 400. Cauſes her to be magnificently buried near Antony 
15. His arrival at Rome upon the death of his uncle vi. 83. Got 
himſelf choſen conſul when he was but twenty years of age 88. 
Proſecutes Brutus and Caſſius for the murder of CzAr ib. Mu- 
ters his army 100. Conveyed out of the camp, and for what rea- 
ſon 103. His fleet beaten by that of Brutus 110 | 
Aulus Gabinius, a friend of Pompey's, made conſul v, 78 
Aulus Pompeius, tribune of the people, his ſudden death to what 
imputed iii. 135 
Aura one of Pompeia's maids iv. 343. v. 447 | 
Aurelia the mother of Cæſar, a diſcreet woman iv. 342 „ 


Aurelius, Caius, occaſioned a reconciliation between Craſſus and 


Pompey iv. 146 


Aurelius, Quintus, proſcribed by Sylla for the ſake of his eſtate at 


Alda iii. 284 
Autarctus, brother in law of Xerxes, his three ili taken pri- 
ſoners and ſacrificed by the Greeks 1. 371, 2 


Autochthones, the firſt inhabitants of Attica, whence ſo called 1. 87 


Autoleon king of Pæonia marries his daughter to Pyrrhus iii, 72 
Autolycus, a famous wreſtler, what he did to Callibius iti 212. 
The thirty tyrants 8 um to be flain to ingratiate themſelves 
with Callibius 76, | 
Autolycus (the ſon of D imachus) the founder of Sinope, his hiſtory 


iii. 36 


Axius, ſuſpocted- a tection care with the wife of Craſſus 


v. 474. Cicero's jeſt on that occaſion ib, 
Axones, wooden tables on which Solon wrote his laws i, 30 q 
B. 
1 the place near which the Spartan ſenate were to meet i, 


9 


173 | 
Babylon, the foil abou it very hot iv. 250. The extreme hea s 


there ib. 


* Bacchiadz had the government of Corinth iii. 294. 1. 


Bacchidas, the eunuch, ſent by Mithridates to Pharnacia, with or- 

ders to kill his wives and ſiſters iii. 355 
Bacchus, the feaſt of boughs inſtituted by Theſeus in honour of 

Bacchus and Ariadne i. 84 

Bacchus ſurnamed Omeſtes, or the devourer 1. 372. Surnamed Aige-, 
bolus, and why ib. 2. What befel Bacchus's nurſe was repreſent- 
ed in a ſacrifice by the Romans 403. His ſtatue carried in a pro- 
ceſſion to Eleuſis ii. 145. Called by the Greeks Evius and Thriam- 
Bus 363, His ceremonies iv. 233. Protector of Thebes 246. | 
Son of the Bona Dea 342, His achievements in war and gaieties 
in peace v. 2 53 5 5 
5 hoc e Baechylides, 


e d , ® 
Bacchylides, a fine paſſage of that poet's on the bleſſings of peace 


1. 2355 
Bagoas's houſe given to Parmenio by Alexander iv, 28 5. He was the 
paramour of Alexander 321 
Balbus one of Sylla's officers iii. 280 7 
* uſed by the Spartans in elections into an ſocieties i i. 
182 
Ballotting- boxes ſeized i in order to prevent the peaple From voting 
v. 210 
Ballots taken from the altar upon ſolemn occaſions i i, 376. i. ak 
Balte, a nymph, ſaid to be the mother of ae 1. 284 
Band, ſacred, at Thebes ii. 331, 4 
Bandius of Nola, bi hiſtory 11, 372 
Barber of Cæſar diſcovers a plot iv. 386 
Barber's ſhop at Athens, the firſt news of their defeat i in Sicily told 
there iii. 452 , 
Barbius Proculus, his employment vi. 244 
Barca a friend of Cato the younger v. 82 | 
Barcas a Carthaginian, what he ſaid to Hannibal ii. 80 
Bardizans, a name given by Marius to his guards iii. 170. The 
outrages * committed . By ES and in what manner 
killed 15. | 
Bardyllis Five of Illyria iii, 72 
Barley given by the Romans inſtead of wheat to the runaway foldiers 
it, 
Birks in the cuſtody of the Veſtal virgins i. 421 
Bartine the daughter of Artabazus beloved by Alexander, who had 
a ſon by her named Hercules iv. 39. She was the widow of Mem- 
non 259 
Barſine che ſiſter of the former given in marriage to Eumenes by A- 
lexander iv. 39 
Baſilius, Lucius, an officer of Sylla's iii. 249 
Baſtards could not perform their exerciſes at the wreſtling· place " 
Athens with the true-born Athenians i, 353. The law againſt 
them at Athens 11. 53. Pericles' s baſtard ſon regiſtered by his fa- 
ther” op and why -54, Afterwards condemagd.. to, die, and 
why i | b 
WN a ſtout warlike nation, every horſeman bad! a foot ſoldier 
by him to take his place if he fell ii. 27 
Batalus, Demoſthenes ſo called from a pad EAR: or poet of that name 
FR | 
he oa laws againſt them in Sparta i 1. 187 | | 
Bathing, the * obſerved in it t the ancient Romans i ii. 
487 
See a ſculptor i, 27 5 
Batibaces the chief prieſt of Cybele, what he foretold the abs 


iii. 134 
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Bato of Sinope v. 149 a 
Battering- ram of An.ony e foot long v. 350 

Battle of the Romans and Sabines i. 135. Of the Tuſcans againſt 
the Romans 327. Of Leuctta ii. 339, On what day fought iv. 
104. Ot Plata æ 11,445. Of Mantinea iii. I 3. Of * 5 


„ 


1 * . 


oft salamin i. 373. of Pharſalia iv, 212, Of Granicus 243. 
Of Arbela 273. Of Philippi vi. 103. 111. At Actium v. 379. 
At Cranon where the Grecians were defeated 28. Of Cunaxa be- 
tween Cyrus and Artaxerxes vi. 130. The Tearleſs battle iv. 1 10. 

Battle between Alexunder and Porus 312. Of Allia i. 418, Of 
Cannæ ii. 78. Of Craſſus with the Parthians iii. 483. Of An- 
tony with the Parthians v. 350. Of Lucullus with Tigranes 
iii. 373, Of Marius with the Ambrones 137. With the Teu- 
tones 140, With the Cimbri 144, Of Paulus Emilius with 
Perſeus ii. 282, Of Nicias with the Syracuſans iii. 445. Of 
Puyrrhus wich the Romans 83. 91. Of Timoleon with the Car- 
thaginians ii. 243 

Beards, Alexander ordered thoſe of his Macedonians to be ſhaved, 
and why 1, 60 \ 

Bees, ftocks of, at what diſtance to be from a neighbour's ſtock i. 


302. Bees breed from dead oxen v. 197. A ſwarm what it _ 


difted vi. 25, Accounted an unlucky omen 101 
Beetles breed from dead aſſes v. 197 
Belæus provides a ſhip for Marius's efcape iii. 165 48 
Belgæ conquered by Cæſar iv. 356 8 
Belitaras ſaid to have given the poiſon to Statira vi. 144 
Bellinus the prætor ſeized by the pirates iv. 149 


Beluris, ſecretary to Artaxerxes king of Perſia. W him a aner | 


from Timagoras vi. 148 
Belus's temple iv. 254 5; | 
Perenice, wife of Ptolemy, Pyrchus marries Antigone, ker daughter 
by her firſt huſband Philip iii. 66 
Berenice, one of the wives of Mithri ates iii. 355. Her death 3 56 
Berenicis, a ci y built by Pyrthus, ſo named in honcur af. 1 
111. 67 . | 
Beſſus, his treaſon iv. 289. and puniſhment 290 F160 
*Beſtia a Roman commander reflected on by Marius i 111. 123 3 
eftia a tribune v. 471 | 
Bias, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece i. 274 
Bibalus, Publius, an enemy to Marcellus ii. 401 
Bibulus, Calphurnius, Cz'ar's colleague in the copſulſbip iv. 230. 
He kept within doors the laſt eight months of his conſulſhip 181 
Bibulus, the ſon of Bibulus and+Porcia yi. 7 
Bircenna the "eviigtirer of Bardyllis king of Mee married to Por- 


rhas iii. 722 1 
Bithys, Demetrius's beseelt; dbfears: Aratus vi, 194 BE 4 * 
Bi o and Cleobis, preferred by Solon to Crœſus i. 308 1 


Black day amongſt the Romans, what Lucullus ſaid of it oY 373 
Blood of a bull accounted poiſon i. 394. iti. 55 l 
*Bloffius the philoſoper, what he ſaid to- Tiberius Gracchus v. 573. 
Acquitted, though he declared he would have done whatever Tibe- 
rius had ordered him to d 221. Kills.-himſelf 222 
Boat, a way of putting people to death amongſt the Perſians vi, 140 
" Borchoris the Egyptian judge v. 280 
Bocchus, king of Numidia, Jugurthe's father-in law whom he * 
trays te Syllai 111. 424. His: magnificent preſents in che capitol 154 
- Revives the quarrel between Marius and Sy:la 241 
| 8 1 5 g Bocchus, 


1 
| 
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1 king of Lybis; attended in Antony' s army v. 378 | 
Boconius detached by Lucullus after Mithridates, the great fault he 
committed iii, 320 


Boedromia, a feaſt at Athens, ſo called from the month Boedromion 
| 1. 93. iv. 273 


* the plains of Bœotia called the Orcheftra, or tage of Mars 
| I 


18 44 had the ſole right of offering facrifices at Aulis iv. 74. 
They inſult Agefilans 75. Are worſted by Leoſthenes v. 27 | 

| Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, challenges Marius iii. 144. 

Bona the goddeſs iv. 342. v. 466 

Bottiæans, a Thracian en their original, annual hymns, and ſa- 
carxifices 1, 71 

Bottomry v. 306 7 


Boucation, the name of the laſt month of the year at t Thebes i ii. 342: 
bre a conlecrated olive-tree bound with wool offered to Apollo 
* 7 

Boughs, feaft of. See Oſchophoria i 1. 83 

© Bounds of countries diſtinguiſhed by a pillar i. 89 | 

Brachylas, a Theban, a friend of Philip of Macedon iii. 35 

1 * 1 averſe to peace iii. 417. Slain in the battle near Am- 
phipolis 25, 

Brennus, king of the Gauls, his anſwer to the Roman ambaſſadors i. 
415, He marches to Rome 416. Defeats the Romans 417, 23.1 
The ſmall notice taken of this event in Greece 423. He befieges 
the capitol is. His ſpeech to his men to encourage them to attack 
the capitol 428. An inſolent expreſſion of his 430. He withdraws: 
his troops 431 | 

- Briareus, Archimedes compared to him by Marcellus ii. 38 7 5 

Bribery, when it began at Rome ii, 170. and at Athens ib. A law: 
againſt it procured by Cato the younger v. 88 | 

Bridge built by Cæſar over the Rhine in ten days iv. 359. Wooden 
bridge. at Rome ſacred i. 233. When built 234 1 

Btiges, ſervants that attended the army fo called vi, 108 

Britain, Cæſar's expedition into it iv. 35% A. doubt amongſt che 

Romans whether there was any ſuch iſſand ib. | 

Broth, black, a principal diſh amongſt the Spartans i. 183. What a 

| Spartan cook ſaid to a. king of Pontus about it ib. | 

Brothers thought to be dangerous rivals in ſovereignty. v. 254 

Brute beaſts, the moſt timorous are hardeſt to be tamed vi. 152 

Brutian that deliyered Tarentum to Fabius 11, 86 


Brutius Sura deputy to Sentius governour of Macedon, drives Arche- | 


laus out of Greece iii. 252 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, his affected ſtupidity i. 320, Condemns his | 
fons to death, and is preſent at the execution 322, 3. Plutarch's 
judgment upon that action 324. 


Brutus, Junius, the firſt tribune of the people ii, 160. His ſeditious 
practices 168 


Brutus a prætor ſent by the ſenate to Sylla iii, 248 
Brutus one of Carbo's generals iv. 126 


Brutus defends Mutina againſt Pompey, to whom at laſt he ſurrenders, 
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« betwixt him and his ſon who ſlew Cæſar ib. on 
Brutus, Marcus, the ſon of the former, goes over to Pompey iv. 203. 


TTT 
and is put to geath by his order iv. 138. The great difference 


Pardoned by Cæſar 384. Made prætor by Cæſar 395. His de- 
ſcent 401, The obligations he lay under to Cæſar ib. Let- 


ters dropped about his tribunal to encourage him to kill Cæſar 


15. The great benefit he received from his education vi. 61, His 


deſcent conteſted ib. He copies after his uncle and father-in-law 


Cato ib. Whom he accompanies into Cyprus 63. He fides 
with Pompey, though he had murdered his father ib. Joins him 
at Pharſalia 64. His great application to ſtudy juſt” before the 
battle ib. Cæſar's great care of him is, After the defeat of 
Pompey, he writes to Cæſar from Lariſſa ib. and becomes his 
favourite ib. His intereſt with him in behalf of his friends 66. 
His ſaying of thoſe who could not reſiſt importunity is. Ceſar 
commits Gallia Ciſalpina to his government is. His behaviour in 
that office 67. His contention with Caſſius for the pretorſhip of 


the city ib. The endeavours of his friends to alienate him from. 


Czlar ib. Suſpected by Cæſar 68, Inſtigated againſt Cæſar by 


_ ſeveral letters, Sc. from unknown hands 69. The gieat opinion 


the world had of him 70. His converſation with Caſſius ib. 
The extirpation of tyranny an hereditary debt left him by his an- 
ceſtors 71. His converſation with Statilius, Favoniuz, and Labeo 
72. His great care to appear compoſed abroad, and to keep his 


uneaſineſs to himfelf 73, His prayer to the gods upon the proof 


Porcia had given him of her conſtancy 74. A ſaying of his to 
keep up the ſpirits of the conſpirators 75, His behaviour upon 


_ the report of the death of Porcia 76, He oppoſes thoſe who were 


for killing Antony with Cæſar 78, His oration to the people 


upon the death of C:ſar 79: The iſland of Crete allotted to him 


80. Two fatal overſights committed by him is. The veterans 


lie in wait for him 82, The magnificent ſpectacles exhibited to 
the people by his order and direction, though abſent is. His let- 


ter to Cicero 83. His high character of Porcia 84. The ho- 
nours he received at Athens, and his way of life in that city ib. 


A verſe quoted by him out of Homer, how applied 85. He ſei> 


zes on the arms that had been provided by Julius Cæſar for the 
Parthian war 86, Seized with ua diſtemper called bulimia ib. 
Aſſiſted by his enemies in his diſtreſs, and his gratitude for it $7, 
He obliges Caius Antonius to ſurrender himſelf, and the troops 
under his command 87. His anſwer to ſome: deſerters who offer. 
ed to return to their duty 88. His orders to Hortenſius to kill 
Caius Antonius 89. His letter to Caſſius to difluade him from 


his expedition into Egypt 90. Their firſt interview at Smyrna, 


and the promiſing poſture of their affairs ib. His very enemies 


could not hate him is, His letter to Atticus juſt before the en- 


gagement 91. His prophecy concerning Auguſtus and Antony 
92. Lays ſiege to the city of Xanthus 93. Which he endeavours, 
to fave, but in vain is. His great moderation 94. He puts 
Theodotus the rhetorician to death 95. His interview with Caſ- 
fius, and their mutual reproaches 95. His uſage of Favonius 18 


. His condemnation of a prætor accuſed of extortion 97. His fine 


— 


remonſtrance 


T 
remonſtrance to Caſſius upon that occaſion i. His behaviour 
upon the appearance of an apparition 98. His army compared with 
Cæſar's 100, He purifies his army without the entrenchments, 
and offers ſacrifice id. His deſire to come to a battle 101. His 
anſwer to Caſſius when they were going to engage 102, He 
commands the right wing, and ſends out tickets with the - word of 
battle 103, He falls into Cæſar's camp, and does great execu- 
tion 103, 4. He- prevails on his ſide, and the tokens of the vic- 
tory 105, The faults committed by the wing under his com- 
mand ib. He weeps over the body of Caſſius 107. and orders 
him to be buried 1 in the iſland of Thaſus is. He declines a ſecond 
engagement 108. He puts all the ſlaves that had been taken pri- 
Joners to the ſword 15. Diſmiſſes the citizens, and his fine ſaying 
' thereupon ib. The only reproach that could be fixed upon him, 
109. The viſion appears a ſecond time 111, Prodigies in his 
camp ib. His heroic courage 112, What contributed to the 
| Joſs of the ſecond battle ib. His quotation of a verſe out of the 
Medea of Euripides 114. He entreats Volumnius to kill him 
115. His anſwer to thoſe who adviſed him to fly ib. His diſ- 
courſe to his friends 116. He kills himſelf 15. Honours done 
to his body by Antony 117. His advantages over Dion 119. 
Odbzection againſt him, and the anſwer 121, His ſtatue erected 
at Milan ib. | 
Arn Albinus, in the cohſpiracy againſt Cæſar iv. 403. What he 
ſaid to Cæſar ib. | . 
Bubulci, why ſo called i. 331 ? 
Bucephalia, -a city buiit by Alexander in honour of Bucephalus iv. 
I 
e the borſe of Ke how Lought 1 iv. 297» His age. 
when he died 313 - | 
Bulimia, or a violent hunger, a d flompex v 96 
Bul! of Marathon, overcome and facrificed by Theſcus to Apollo 
Delphinius i. 69 
Bull and a wolf in braſs at Argos, the occaſion of it iii, 110 
Bull, a brazen one on which the Cimbrians uſed to {wear iii. 143 
Bull, facrificed to the river Euphrates by Lucullus iii. 367 
Bulla, 4 Roman ornament worn about the necks of children i, 1 38 
Burials regulated by Lycurgus i. 206 | 
' Burials not to be within the city vi. 216 \ 
Burying: alive, a ſacrifice amongſt the Romans ii, 362 
Buſkin, a nickname given to Theramenes iii. 406 
Buſiis King of Egypt facrificed by Hercules i. 66 
Botas, a freed man of. Cato's of Utica, eue employed by Cato i in 
his public affairs v. 115 
Butes, general of the Perſians, being beſieged by Cimon i in Eione, ſets 
fire to the town, and burns himſelf, his goods, and relations iii, 307 
e | | 
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Cabiri, Samothracian gods | li. - 407. Their temple plundered 1 
pirates iv. 1498 B. > 2676 | 

Cabiri the name of a country i iii. 349 1 e 
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Cadmea the caſtle at Thebes ii. 318. Taken by ſurpriſe by Phæ - 
bidas 15. | - ; IF | 
Cadmia the ſiſter of Neoptolemus ili. 67 e 
Caduſians, the princes of, how impoſed on by the ſtratagem of Tiri- 
bazus vi. 150 | | 3 | 
Cæcias, the name of a northern wind Iv, 3 | pic 
Cæcilia, the mother of Lucullus, a woman of bad reputation iii. 328 
Czcilia Metella, the daughter of Metellus the high prieſt, married to 
Sylla iii. 246 * . \ 
Ceæcilius Metelins, the ſor of Metellus Numidicus iii. 117. His 
juſtice. 168. Dedicates the picture of Flord the conrtezan in the 
temple of Caſtor and Pollux iv. 122 
Czcilius the rhetorician charged with preſumption v. 409 
Czlius commanded the left wing againſt Auguſtus for Antony v. 378 
Czninenſes defeated by Romulus i. 128 | 9 * 
Czlius the orator, what he defired of Cicero v. 487 | 
Czpio defeated by the Teutones and Ambrones iii. 133, 7 
Czpio marries Pompey's daughter, who had before been eſpouſed te 
Fauſtus the fon of Sylla av, 181 | 
Czpio, the brother of Cato the younger v. 44. His death 54 
Cæſar, C. Julius, his reflection on thoſe who uſed to carry dogs and 
monkeys about in their boſoms ii. 3. His ſaying of Craſſus iii. 
461. He puts up for the conſulſhip 470. He reconciles Craſſus 
and Pompey, and joins with them in a triumvirate ih. He there- 
by reaped the greateſt advantage ib. His political views in recon- 
. Ciling Craſſus and Pompey iv. 179, 80. He debaſes the dignity of 
the conſulſhip to ingratiate himſelf with the people 180. He mar- 
ries Calpurnia, the daughter of Piſo 181. His policy 185. The 
care he took of his army ib. The court that was paid to him at 
Lucca ib, His vigilance. and bribery 195. Called à robber by 
Marcellus 196. His letters read to the people in ſpite of the ſe- 
nate 197. He takes Ariminum, and marches toward Rome 198. 
What he ſaid when he paſſed the Rubicon ib. His threatening 
ſpeech to Metellus 200, He makes bimſelf maſter of all Italy in 
| lixty days without blood-ſhed 201. He overthrows Pompey's for- 
ces in Spain 204. He ſends to propoſe a conference with Pom- 
pey ib. His army routed by Pompey 204, 5. He decamps 205. 
A ſummary of his great actions 208. His ſpeech to his ſoldiers, 
When he found Pompey intended to give him battle 209. His 
order of battle 209, 10, The advantage he made of his fix eo- 
horts of reſerve 210. and the orders he gave them ib. What 
he ſaid of Pompey's young officers ib, His coycern, when he ar- 
rived in Egypt, on the fight of Pompey's head 224. He puts A- 
chillas and Photinus to death ib. Oppoſes Sylla, who would force 
him to divorce his wife iv. 333. The ground of Sylla's hatred to 
him ib. Fe is candidate for the prieſthood, but loſes it by SyMa's: 
means 334. Taken by Sylla's ſoldiers, but let go for a bribe ib. 
He retifes to Nicomedes king of Bithynia ib. Taken by pirates 
ib. The ranſom they demanded of him, and in what manner 
he lived with them ib. - He afterwards takes and crucifies 
them 335. He goes to Rhodes to the ſchool of Apollonius ib. 
His excellent endowments as a ſtateſman and orator 336. I 
| wer 
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ſwer to a panegyric of Cicero's on Cato ib. He accuſes Dolabella id. 
He pleads for the Greeks againſt P. Antonius ib. How he gained 


the affections of the people ib, The two firſt inſtances of the peo- 


ple's favour to him 337. He makes the funeral oration for his 


aunt Julia, the wife of Marius ib. At which he had the courage to 


produce Marius's ſtatue id. He made the funeral oration for his 
wife, before which there had been none for young women ib. He 
goes quzſtor into Spain 338. He marries Pompeia his third wife 


ib, His proſuſe expenſes had run him deeply in debt ib. He is 


made ſurveyor of the Appian way ib. The magnificence of his æ- 
dileſhip ib. He places the images of Marius in the capitol 339. 
The judgment the people paſſed on that action ib. On the death of 


Metellus he puts up for the high prieſt's office, and obtains it 33g. 


Suſpected of being concerned in Catiline's conſpiraey ib. His ad- 


vice on the puniſhment of the conſpirators ib, & v. 66. Is in great 


danger in going out of the ſenate, bnt ſaved by Cicero iv. 341. 4 
diſagreeable adventure that happened in his own houſe while he 
Was prætor 342. He diſmiſſes his wife Pompeia, but refuſes to be 


a witneſs againſt Clodius 344. What he ſaid on that occaſion ib. He 
is made governour of the farther Spain ib. n. Craſſus ſatisfies ſeve- 


ral of his ereditors 345. What he ſaid to ſome of his friends as he 


was paſſing the Alps ib, He weeps at reading the hiſtory of Alex- 


ander ib. His conqueſts in Spain ib. He reconciles the ſeveral 


ſtates, and regulates the differences between debtors and creditors 


346. Inaftrait on his return ib. He drops his claim of a triumph, 


and puts up fox the conſalſhip ib. He reconciles Craſſus and Pom- 


© Pey, and his deſign in it ib. Choſen conſul 347. The law he pro- 
* Poſed to oblige the common people ib. The ſenate oppoſe it ib. 
But Craſſus and Pompey join with him ib. He gives Pompey his 
daughter in marriage, who had been contracted to Servilius Cæpio, 
and Czpio marries Pompey's daughter 347, 8. & v. 76. He ſends 
Cato to priſon, but cauſes him to be reſcued iv. 348. He gets Clo- 
dius choſen tribune 349. He excelled all other commanders ib. 
Beloved by the ſoldiers 3 50. Short account of their great actions ib. 
He did not ſtrive to enrich himſelf, but to reward the valiant 


51, His enduring of hardſhips was beyond his natural ſtrengtk 16. 
s expedition in- travelling 352. His indifference about his food 


+ #, His firſt wars in Gaul ib. He defeats the Helvetians, and 


compels them to return to the country they had deferted 353. His 
ſecond war in Gaul 354. His harangue- to his officers that were 


timorous ib. The good effect it had ib. He defeats the Germans 
355. He gains the favour of the people ib. He marches againſt 
the Belge who had revolted, and defeats them 356. He marches 
* againſt the Nervii, and defeats them ib. By what means he advan- 


ced his power 357. The great court that was made to him at Luc- 


ch ib, The council that he held there with Pompey and Craflus, 
and the reſult of it ib. Five thouſand of his horſe defeated by eight 
hundred of the Uſipetes and Tenchtheri 358. He'defeats them 
with great ſlaughter ib. He builds a bridge over the Rhine 359. 
The firſt Roman that paſſed that river with an army ib. His expe- 
dition againſt Britain ib. The firſt Roman who brought a navy ſo 


far into the weſtern ocean ib. He paſſes twice from Gaul into Bri- 
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tai a ib. Receives news of his daughter Julia's death 360. Relieves 
Q. Cicero, beſieged by Ambiorix 361. His ſtratagems ib. He 
puts Ambiorix to flight 16. Quiets the commotions in thoſe parts 
of Gaul ib. A new war in Gaul more dangerous than any of the 
former 362. The great abilities of the Gauls for war ib. He de- 
feats them in an obſtinate battle 363, Beſieges Vercingetorix in 
Alexia ib. The great danger he was in, gained him more honour 
than all the other conqueſts ib. He beats the army, and the place 
ſurrenders 364. He deſigns to ruin Pompey 358. Compared to an 
expert wreitler ib. He tends to demand the conſulſhip, and the 
continuance of his provinces 366. The offers made in his name to 
the people 367. His letter to the ſenate ib. He makes himſelf 
maſter of Ariminum 369. His doubts when he was about to croſs 
the river Rubicon ib. A ſaying of his as he paſſed that river 370. 
His dream ib. His generoſity to Labienus 371. He purſues Pom- 
pey who fled to Brunduſium 372. Returns to Rome, and in ſixty 
days makes himſelf maſter of all Italy, without blood ib. His | 
courteſy to the ſenators ib. What he ſaid to Metellus the tribune i 
373. He goes into Spain againſt Afranius and Varro, and makes 
himſelf matter of their camp and forces ib. Is choſen dictator 374. 
What he did in that office which he held but eleven diys, and 
then declared himſelf conſul ib. He paſſes the Ionian ſea, and 
takes Oricum and Apollonia is. The complaints of his ſoldiers a- 
gainſt him ib. They change their, entiments 375. He attempts 
to go back from Epirus to Brunduſium is. The danger he was ex- 
poſed to by that attempt id. What he ſaid to the pilot of that little 
veſſel ib. He offers to give Pompey battle 376. His army in great 
diſtreſs for want of neceſſaries ib. He receives a conſiderable repulſe 
ib, Had like to have been ſlain by one of his own ſoldiers that 
fled 377. What he ſaid of Pompey ib. For what he blamed himſelf 
ib. He decamps to march againſt Scipio in Macedonia, his deſign 
in it 378, The ill condition of his troops ib. The difficulties of 
his march; by taking Gomphi a town in Theſſaly he is ſupplied with 
proviſions and wine 379. What he ſaid to bis troops at Pharſalia, 
and their anſwer 380. A remarkable an wer made him by his au- 
gur ib. A prodigy that appeared the night before the battle is. 
The order of his battle 381. The great ſervice done by the ſox 
companies of reſerve 382, 3. The directions he had given them 
38 3. He defeats Pompey, and forces his camp ib. What he ſaid 
when he ſaw ſo many of the Romans dead on the ground 384. He 
' incorporates moſt of the foot whom he took priſoners into his own 
legions, and pardons ſeveral prone of quality ib. amongſt the 
reſt Brutus, who afterwards ſtabbed him 16. Prodigies that hap- 
pened before his victory ib. He gives great immunities to the 
Theſſalians 385. He enfranchiſes the Cnidians is. Arrives at 
Alexandria, and weeps when Pompey's head is preſented to him 
15. The obliging letters he wrote to his friends at Rome is. He 
undertakes the war in Egypt for the ſake of Cleopatra ib. A plot 
diſcovered to him by his barber 386. His guards kill Photinus 387, 
What difficulties he met with in his wars at Alexandria jb, His 
ſucceſs 388, He makes Cleopatra queen of Egypt, and has a ſon 
2 dy her 16. He gains a great battle over Pharnaces ib. His letter 
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0 Amintius on that Ander ib. He returns to Rome, and is again 
choſen dictator 389. Blamed for ſeveral things which he ſuffered 
in others ib. He goes into Africa after Cato and Scipio 390. The 
pleaſant manner in which he interpreted an ancient oracle 16. The 
Mifts he was reduced to for want of forage ib. The checks he met 
with in ſome encounters ib. He defeats Scipio, Afranius, and Juba, 
and makes himſelf maſter of their camps 391. He puis ſeveral 
great perſons to death 16. A ſaying of his on the death of Cato 
392. What he wrote againſt Cato ſhowed he had no kindnets for 
him ib. He is allowed three triumphs ib. He diſtributes rewards 
to the ſoldiers, and entertains the people 393. Is choſena fourth 
time conſul ib. Marches into Spain againſt Pompey's ſons ib. His 
behaviour at the battle of Munda 394. On what day he fought 
that battle ib. His triumph for that victory much diſpleaſes the 
Romans ib, Nevertheleſs they make him perpetual dictator 395. 
The views they had in it i6, He ſets up the image of Pompey, 
which had been thrown down, and what Cicero ſaid of it ib, He 
eſteemed the affections of the people his ſureſt guard ib. He rebuilds 
and repeoples Carthage and Corinth is, His ambition and his 
great deſigns 396. He reforms the calendar 397. His deſire to be 
made king draws the hatred of the people on him 398. His haugh- 
ty behaviour to the conſuls, prætors, and ſenate 399, He is ſenſi- 
bly touched on the people's reſentment ib. Crowns placed on his 
ſtatues removed by the tribunes, for which he depoſed them 400, 
- He calls the people Bruti and Camæi in derifion ib. His reſpect for 
Brutus 401. What he ſaid of Brutus and Caſſius, Antony and Do- 
- labella 4o2. & v. 322. The prodigies that foretold his, death iv. 402. 
He was foretold it by a ſoothſayer ib. He expires at the feet of the 
ſtatue of Pompey 406. The confidence of his murderers 407, The 
reading of his will, and the ſight of his body, exaſperate the people 
408. His age when he was killed 16, 


Cefar, Lucius, deputed from the council of Utica to intercede for 


them to Cæſar v. 111 
Czfrion, the ſon of Julius Cæſar by Sldopatee;? iv. 388. v. 368. Mur- 
dered v. 395 


Caius, the foſter brother of Mithridates, took away by ſtealth the 


cron of Mithridates, and gave it to Fauſtus the ſon of a iv. 


| 74 
C:ins Annius ſent by Sylla againſt Julius Salinator iv, IT 


Caius Aurelius occafions the reconcilation of Craſſus and Pompey iii. 
468. iv. 146 

Caius Cornelius of Padua, 2 goed augur, his prediction of Czſar's 
victory iv. 384 

Caius Luſius, the WEL of Marius, killed by Frebonius, and for 
what iii. 130 

Caius Minutius, his advice to Brutus and the people, on the de- 
mand of Tarquin 1. 319 


Calanus, an Indian philofopher, eſteemed by Alexander iv. 240, His 


arrogance and rudeneſs 318. His true name was Sphines, why call- 

| ed Calanus 319. His allegorical advice to thoſe princes who are 
maſters of extenſive dominions 1b. The manner of his death 323 
R an NEE of D:on's, with whom Dion lodged > A- 
tnens 


r 


thens vi. 17. He enters Syracuſe with Dion 30. His treachery to 
Dion 55. He murders Dion 57. Killed, and by whom 58 
Calliadas, an Athenian captain, defeated in Thrace by the Chalcidians 
iii. 412 | 
Callias, ſurnamed the rich, the ſon of Hipponicus ii. 35, He de- 
clared if he died without children, that Alcibiades his brother-in- 
law ſhould be his heir 106. An unjuſt and cruel action of his 422. 
Accuſed 455. Firſt coufin to Ariſtides ib. He marries Elpinice ili. 
| 303. Particular honours decreed to him by the Athenians, for ha- 
ving managed the treaty with the king of Perſia 317 
Callibius, a Spartan, appointed governour of Athens by Lyſander iii. 
212 | | AGO BPR X 
Callicles the uſurer v. 11 : 
Callicles the ſon of Arrenidas v. 435 | 
-Callicrates and Ictinus two architects who built the Parthenon at A- 
thens ii. 21 s | 1 890 | 
Callicrates, a Spartan commander, being wounded at the battle of Pla- 
tææ, what he ſaid juſt before he expired ii. 442 | 
'Callicrates, a general of the Syracuſans, challenged Lamachus, and 
they ſlew each other iii. 433 2 5 „ 
Callicrates, one of the deſcendents of Anticrates, what privileges he 
enjoyed iv. 112 s PR 
.Callicratidas a Spartan commander, his anſwer to the augur ii. 314. 
Blamed for not taking ſufficient care of himſelf as general ib. Sent 
to ſucceed Lyſander, but not liked, and why iii. 199. Not fit for 
a court 200. Slighted at the court of Cyrus ib. His virtue and 
bravery 201. Overthrown and flain at the batele at Arginuſa ih. 
"Callimachus, a great engineer in the ſervice of Mithridates ii. 357. 
Sets fire to the city of Amiſus ib. Taken priſoner by Lucullus in 
Niſibis, and kept in chains 382 | 4 | ; 
Callimedon, ſurnamed Carabus, his ſaying to Antipa'er againſt the A- 
theniaas v. 31. Flies from Athens 38. The Athenians condemn 
him 44 | | 
Calliphon, an Athenian exile, intercedes with Sylla for Athens iii. 


2 > | 
Callipedes an excellent tragic actor ii. 143. His vanity iv, 94 
Calliſthenes, a freedman of Lucullus's, gives him an intoxicating po- 
tion, but not with an ill intent iii. 397 N 
Calliſthenes the philoſopher endeavours to alleviate the grief of Alex. 
ander when he had murdered Clitus iv. 301. His reflection on A- 
narxrarchus 302. His character ib. His oration in praiſe of the Ma- 
. cedonians 303. One in their diſpraiſe ib, The Macedonians ha- 
ted him ever after ib. What he ſaid of Alexander 304. Ariſtotle's 
judgment of him ib. The horrible advice he gave to Hermolaus 
305. He was ſon of Hero the niece of Ariſtotle ih. Various re- 
ports of his death 306 Wh 
Calliſtratus, principal ſecretary to Mithridates, taken priſoner, and 
killed contrary to Lucullus's order iii. 35 5 e bc 
Calpurnia the daughter of Piſo, married to Cæſar iv. 348. Her 
dream 403. Truſts herſelf and effects to Antony after the murder 
of Cæſar v. 32 a I0 t 15 oo 
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es to aſſiſt the Roman army beſieged on Mount Martius i 
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Calpurnii, a Roman family fo called, from Calpus one of the ſons of 
Numa i. 256 8 | 
Calpurnius Lanarius treacherouſly kills Julius Salinator iv. 11 
Calviſius a dependent on Auguſtus, his accuſations of Antony v. 372 
Calydonian boar, Theſeus aſſiſted Meleager in ſlaying it i. 929 
Cambyſes, fifty thouſand of his ſoldiers buried in the ſands iv. 266 
Camerians invade Rome during the time of the plague i. 145. Van- 
quiſhed by Romulus, who takes their city 16. 

Camilius, a name given to the youth that ſerves in the temple of Ju- 
Pier d 9 2 bug, | 
Camillus, why never made conſul i, 396. Was the firſt of his fami- 


ly who raiſed himſelf to honour 398. A great action of his in the 


Wars againſt the Volſcians ib. Created cenſor ib. Two very good 
acts of his in his cenſorſhip 399, A ſecond time military tribune 


ib, Reduces the Faliſci and Capenates 400. Created diQtator the 


' tenth year of the fiege of Veii, and the vow he made 402. Took 


Veii by mining of it 403, 4. Weeps for pity to ſee the city plun- 
dered 404. His generous prayer to the gods ib. The conſequen- 


ces of it ib. He ſends the ſtatue of Juno to Rome 405, Triumphs 
in a chariot drawn by four white horſes; which alienated the aftec - 
tions of the citizens from him 406. Oppoſes a law for removing 


half of the people of Rome to Veii ib. His vow to dedicate the 


tenth of the ſpoils of Veii to Apollo 407. The mean ſhifts he was 
put to in that affair ib. The complaints that were made againſt 
him for it ib. A third tim choſen military tribune 408. He be- 


ſieges Falerii ib. What he did to the ſchoolmaſter of Falerii who 
betrayed the children to him 410. The effect that action produced 


Fo 16. His grief for the death of his ſon 411. Accuſed by Lucius 


Apuleius of fraud in the 'Tuſcan ſpoils ib. He reſolves to baniſh him 


ſelf, and the imprecations he made againftthe Romans 411. Con- 


demned in a fine of fifteen thouſand aſſes 412. His behaviour at Ardea 
after Rome was taken by the Gauls 424, 5, The harangue he 
made to the inhabitants of Ardea 42 5. Defeats part of the ermy_ 
of the Gauls ib. The Romans offer him the chief command, 
and his anſwer 426. Declared dictator by the ſenate in the capitol, 
whilſt it was beſieged by the Gauls 427. Comes to Rome while the 
ſenate were treating with Brennus to ſurrender the capitol 430. 


His ſpeech to the Gauls 431. The anſwer he made to Brennus 


ib, Overthrows the Gauls, and takes their camp ib. Enters Rome 


in triumph 432. Reſtores the temples, and eres a new one to 


Aius Loquutius i5. Seditious reflections on him 433. Continued 
dictator by the ſenate iS, Choſen a third time dictator 437. March- 

74 March 
es to aſſiſt the Sutrians, who had juſt ſurrendered their city, which 
he retakes the ſame day, for which he triumphs 438, 9. Choſen 
again military tribune 440. Importuned by the people to accept 


the tribuneſhip the ſixth time 441. Aſſiſts the Roman allies 442. 
By reaſon of his weakneſs continues in the camp, while Lucius his 


colleague engages the enemy ib. Beats the Tuſcans who had taken 


Satricum, and drives them out of the city ib. Sent to reduce the 
Puſcans, and their behaviour on his coming 443. Becomes their 
interceſſor to the ſenate ib. A fourth time created dictator 444. 
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The deſign of the ſenate in chuGng him ib. Betakes himſelf to 
his houſe, and pretends ſickneſs ib. A fifth time choſen dictator 
to oppoſe the Gauls 445. He defeats them 447. The people inſiſt- 
ing to have one of the conſuls choſen out of their body, and the 
ſenate oppoſing it, continue Camillus dictator 448. An officer of 
the tribunes commands him to riſe from the tribunal, and follow 
him is, He vows to build a temple to Concord d is. Dies of a pe- 
ſtilential fickneſs 44 
Campus Martius, moſt of it had been poſſeſſed by Tarquin i. 324 
Camulatus, a good ſoldier, goes off from Brutus to Auguſtus vi. 112 
Canathrum, a chariot or chair, the deſcription of it iv, 91 a 
Candidates to be clad in a looſe gown ii, 169. An agreement made 
amongſt them to prevent bribery v. 89 | 
Cannæ, battle of it. 78 
Canes, javelins made of Cretan canes iii. 230 
Canidius the tribune, his propoſal of ſending TY, ambafſador to 
Ptolemy rejected by the ſenate iv. 184 | 
Canidius ſent by Cato to Cyprus, and for what v. 79 
CHLnn, Antony's lieutenant v. 346, Being bribed by Cleopatra, he 
perſuades Antony to let her continue with the fleet 369. His ad- 
vice to Antony 376. General of Antony's land- forces 398, Af- 
ter Antony's flight he quits the camp 382. He brings Antony 
word of the loſs of his army near Actium 485 | 
Caninius Rebilius choſen conſul for part of a day iv, 396, Cice- 
ro's jeſt thereupon ib. 
Canuleia, a Veſtal virgin; conſecrated by Numa i i. 235 
Canus a muſician, how rewarded by Galba vi. 235 
Canutius a celebrated actor vi. 82 | 
Capenates overthrown by Camillus i, 403 | 
nn ſent by Sylla to Delphi, to ſeize on the riches n to 
the temple iii. 253. His letter to Sylla on that ſubfect, and Sylla's 
anſwer ib. The ſervice he did Sylla in conducting Hortenflus to 
Join him 258 
Capitol, the effect the fight of it produced in the accuſers and judges 
of Manlius i. 440, Burnt in the time of Sylla iii. . Taken by 
the Sabines i. 132 
Capitolinus (Quintus) created Gctator i 1. 440 
Capitolinus accuſed by Marcellus for a vitious attempt upon his fon 
1. 360 
| . inrrendered to Hannibal ii. 30, 1. Retaken by the conſuls 
Faulvius and Appius li. 95 | 
Captives ſacrificed to Bacchus Omeftes i. 322 
Carbo defeated by the Teutones and Ambrones iii. 133. He and 
Cinna commit great violences in Rome 269. What he ſaid to 
Sylla 277. He flies into Lybia 279. On the death of Cinna u- 
ſurps the government iv. 125. Put to death by Pompey 130 
Carian ſoldier kills Cyrus vi. 133. His vanity 138 
Carmenta a goddeſs, her true name 1, 139 
Carmentalia, a feaſt ſo called i. 139. 
Carneades, a famous orator, ſent ambaſſador to Reme from 4 
ii. 490 The Romans charmed with his ne ib, Founder | 
of the new academy iii. 3295 


* 
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Carnutes and 1 a warlike people amoneſt the Gauls iv, 362. 
Vercingetorix was their generab is. Defeated by Exſar 363 
Carthage called Junonia by Caius Gracchus v. 235 
Carthaginians appear before Sicily with a great navy 11. 212, They 
Join Icetes againſt Timoleon 218, Send twenty galleys to he 
gium to oppoſe Timoleon's paſſage 220, Vexed at being outwitted* 
by Timoleon 222. Send a great army into Sicily under Aſdrubal 
and Hamilcar 241.. Paſs the river Crimeſus, and their order of 
battle 242, 3. Defeated by Timoleon 245. The number of Car- 
thaginians cut of in that battle is. They make peace with Ma- 
mercus 246, Scnd. Giſco with freſh forces into Sicily 247. The 
firſt time they ever employed Greeks in their ſervice ib. They 
make peace with Timolcon 251 
Carvilius (Spurius) the firſt Roman that divorced his wife i i, 160. 
266 | 


Caſca the firſt that aſſaulted Cæſar when he was murdered iv. 405. ; 


A ſaying of his vi. 109 


Caſtander, in return of Craufis's friendſhip, . takes care of the educa- 
tion of his ſon Philopœmen iii. 


Caſſander the mortal enemy of acides iii. 64, He Jemands: 


Pyrrhus when an infant from Glaucias, and offers two hundred 
talents, which are refuſed ib. 

Cab ander, one of the ſons of Antipater, laughs:to ſee the Barbarians 
adore Alexander iv. 328. The deep impreſſion Alexander's me- 
nace made on him 329. He cauſes Demades and his ſon to be 
ſeized and murdered v. 35. He diſlikes. what his father had done, 
and ſeires on the government ib. His army. defeated. by Ran 
v. 274 

Caſſius. the ptertor defeated by 3 Ul, 464 | 

Caſſius, quæſtor to Craſſus, his. prudent advice to chat nemeral i iii. 
447. His ſbarp expoſtulation with the traitor Ariamnes 481. K 
witty reply of his 493. ries Join the ſiſter of Brutus vi. 67. 
His character and enmity to Cæſar 68. A bold action of his 
whilſt a child 6g, His converſation with Brutus 70. His addreſs 
to Pompey's ſtatue juſt before. the murder of Cæſar 77. Africa 
decreed to him 80. Some farther account of his character 90. 

Hs views 91. Delivers a third part of his treaſure to Brutus 92. 
His cruel behaviour at Rhodes ib. Accuſes Brutus of being too 
Arift an obſerver of juſtice 97. His diſcourſe to Brutus upon appa- 
ritions 98. An unlucky omen which happened to him juſt before 

the battle 100. His advice againſt engaging 101. Sups in private 
the night before the battle ib. His diſcourſe to Meſſala 102. and: 
to Brutus ib. The wing under his command routed, and his 
camp plundered 104. His death owing to a miſtake 106. Killed 
by Pincarus wi h the ſame ſword he had made uſe of in the murder 


of Ce ar ib. All the ſevere actions commitied by Brutus imputed- | 


to Caſſius 109 


| Caſſius Sabaco, a friend of Marius, expelled the ſenate by the cenſors. 


iti, 118 
Caſſius Scæva, his great courage iv. 350 ; 
Caſtor and Pollux demand their ſiſter Helen i, 98. Make war againſt 
Athens . Received into Athens 101. Initiated into the cere- 
| monies 
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monies of Ceres ib. Appear in the battle by the lake Regillus 
and, immediately after at Rome, to give notice of the victory ii- 
157. Thought to attend on Lyſander in a naval engagement iii. 
206, In what they chiefly delighted v. 199 . 
Cataphracti, Parthian ſoldiers completely armed iii. 475 
Catiline, Lucius, having murdered his own brother, how favoured 
by Sylla iii, 284. Very near ſubverting the government 469. H:s 
conſpiracy againſt Rome iv. 340. v. 455. His accomplices, and 
What happened on that affair v. 66. His character 455. He 
ſtands for the conſulſhi p, but loſes it 456. His defign to kill Cicero 
459. What he ſaid in the ſenate 460. He loſes the conſulſhip a 
ſecond time ib. Being commanded to quit Rome, he gathers an 
army 462, He and his army deſtroyed by Antonius 471 
Cato the elder,-an obſervation of his, the contempt of life ii. 312. 
His original 459. Why ſurnamed Priſcus 460, Which was 
changed to that of Cato ib. His face deſcribed i6. His tempera- 
ment and diſpoſition of body ibs, He accuſtomed himſelf to plead 
cauſes in boroughs and villages, and gained conſiderable reputation 
ib. He refuſed fees for pleading ib. But ſeventeen years old 
when he made his firſt campaign 461, His behaviour in battle 15. 
He always marched on foot, and carried his own arms ib. His 
temperance ib. The reflections he made on Manius Curius's man- 
ner of living ib. He ſerved under Fabius Maximus at the ſiege of 
Tarentum 462. Was conſiderably advanced in years before he 
ſtudied Greek ib. Formed his fiyle upon that of Demoſthenes ib. 
The manner of his living in the country 463. Adviſed to goto 
Rome by Valerius Flaccus, by whoſe intereſt he was made a milita- 
ry tribune, then quæſtor, then conſul, and afterwards cenſor 38, 
He admired Fabius Maximus as the bet model, and on his account 
differed with Scipio ib. The remonſtrance he made to Scipio in 
Africa 464. He cauſed tribunes to be ſent to examine Scipio's ar- 
counts 10. Scipio's anſwer ib. He was called the Roman Demoſibe- 
res ib. Continued to accuſtom himtelf to frugality and labour 
465. His moderation and economy ib, Made no ſeruple of ſell- 
ing his Daves as they grew old 16. His moderation while he com- 
manded the army 467. When governour of Sardinia he was re- 
. markable for his plainneſs 468. but inflexible with regard to pu- 
blic juſtice ib. The character of his ſtyle ib. Several good fayings 
of his 469. Sent into Spain 472. The danger he was in, and 
how he freed h mſelf ib. He gains a battle, and razes the walls of 
4c0o cities in one day ib. He gives every ſoldier a pound of flver 
473. On what occaſion one of his ſervants hanged himſelf ib. 
His anſwer to Scipio the Great 474. After his triumph ſtill con- 
tinues to ferve in the army ib. He retained the inhabitants of Co- 
rinth, Pairz, and Egium in their duty 475, | Speaks to the Athe- 
nians by an interpreter ib. The reflection he made on Poſthumius 
Aldinus for writing a hiſtory in Greek iS. What he did againſt 
_ Antiochus Who had poſſe ſſed the plains of Thermopylæ 476. His 
ſpeech to the Firmians 477. His boaſting account of his own ex- 
pleits 478. Sent by the conſul to Rome, to carry the news 
of the victory is. He arrives at Rome from Brundußum in 
five days ib. Encourages the proſecution of offenders 479. 
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_ Even Scipio the Great and his brother Lucius ib, Was nigh fifty 
umes accuſcd 16. He ſaw the fourth generation is. He ftands 
for the office of cenſor, and meets with great oppoſition 480. Cho- 

ien cenſcr with Valerius Flaccus 481. What he did in his cenſor- 
ſhip 482. He reforms the Roman luxury 483, 4. He cuts off 
the pipes that conveyed water to private-houſes 484. and de- 

— moliſkes buildings that jutted into the ſtreet ib. He is fined two 

_ talents ib. He builds the palace called the Porcian ball 4$5, The 

pPcople erect a fiatue to him in the temple of health, with an Ho- 

5 nourable inſcription ib. His ſayings on thoſe who gloried in Ha- 

ving ſtatues erected to them ib. He preferred a wife of high. 
birth to a rich one 486. He preferred the character of a gcod: 
huſband to that of a great ſerator ib. He educated his ſon him- 

| felf both in learning and exerciſes ib. Character of his ſon 487, 

= This fon married Tertia the daughter of P. Emilius 488. His 

reaſon for purchaſing young ſlaves ib. His manner of treating his 
Laves ib. He quitted agriculture, and why 489. Guilty of u- 
ſury ib. He lent money to his ſlaves, and how he made them re- 
pay him ib. The praiſe he gave to thoſe who improved their for- 
tunes 490. Diſpleaſed to find the Romans taken with the elo- 
quence of Carne. des ib. His earneſtneſs to have him and Dioge- 
nes diſmiſſed ib. His reflection upon Socrates 49a, His vain 
prediction 492. A great enemy to phyſicians ib. A treatiſe 
containing preſcriptions for thoſe cf bis own family, when fick, and 
the regimen they were to obſerve ib. In his old age he marries a 
young. wife 493. The occafion of that marriage ib, His an- 
er to his ſen thereupon 404. He bore the death of his eldeſt 
ſon with the temper of a philoſopher ib. His amuſements ib. 
He wrote a bcok on country-afairs 495, He kept a better houſe 

Wb in the country than in town ib. The general turn of his con- 

7 verſation at table is, He cauſed the third Punic war to be under- 

taken ib. Being ent to Carthage, he finds the city in a flouriſh- 
ing condition 406. His great judgment in the report he made to 

the ſenate ib. Wherever he gave his opinion, he concluded with 


| 
| ſaying, Carthage ſtculd be Bay qua 497. His reaſons for the ne- 
ceſſity of deftroying it is, verſe of Homer which he applied 
| to young Scipio ib. What children he left 498. His advantages 
| over Ariſtides 499. He was great-grandfather to Cato the younger 
| 5 % e the ſon of Cato the cenſor, loſt his ſword in battle, 
| and what he did to recover it ii. 286 . 125 | 
Cuno, the grandſon of Cato the cenſor, ſome account of him ii. 


Cate of Utica offended at the luxury of Lucullus his brother-in-law 
ii. 393. He' oppoſes Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar 396. More 
. admired than followed 461, Exhorts Domitius to oppoſe Craſſus 
and Pompey 471. What happened to him at Antioch iv, 171. He 
oppoſes Pompey 176. Refuſes his niece to Pompey ib. His opi- 
nion of the union of Pampey and Cæſar 180. He forctels the pu- 
blic calamities 181. What he ſaid in behalf of Pompey's being 
- choſen ſole conſul 191. Why he perſuaded the giving the people a 
monthly allowance of corn 341, He foreſaw the defigns of Cæſar 


* 
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347. Sent to priſon by Cæſar 348. Sent off to Cyprus 357. Per- 


ſuades the making Pompey ſole conſul 365. The only one that ap- 


proved of Pompey's declining to fight Cæſar 378. He and Scipio 
after the battle of Pharfalia fly to Africa 389. He kills himſelf 
391. His manners like Phocion's v. 6, His extraction illuſtrious 


7. His genealogy 44. Left an orphan, and brought up by Li- 
vinus Druſus his mother's brother ib. Even in his youth he was 
of an inflexible temper 45. He was very obedient to his ſchoolma- 


ſter ib. What Popedius Silo ſaid of him, when but a child 16. 
His behaviour when at play with other children 46. When a youth 
made captain in the exerciſe called the Trejan courſe 47. Carried by 


his ſchoolmaſter when abcut fourteen years old to Sylla's houſe ib. 


A great ſaying of his ib. His love for his brother i6, He is 
made prieſt of Apollo 48. Takes his ſhare of the paternal eſtate, 


and lives more ſevere than before ib. Studies moral philoſophy 


and politics ib. ,His love for virtue, particularly on inflexible ju- 


ſtice ib. His application to eloquence 49. A good ſaying of his 
ib. The firſt occaſion he took of ſhewing his eloquence ib. His 
character ib, As a ſpeaker ib, He accuſtomed himſelf to labour 


50. He uſed to go bareheaded ib. His patience and abſtinence 


in ſickneſs ib. He would fit all night at table for converſation 
ib, His averſion to the luxury of the times, and the ſingularity of 
his dreſs ib. He lent money to his friends without intereſt 51. 
Incenſed at being diſappointed in his marriage with Lepida ib. He 
writes iambics againſt Scipio who married her ib. He marries A- 
tilia the daughter of Soranus ib. He goes a volunteer under Gel- 
lius againſt Spartacus 52. He refuſes the rewards offered him by 


the general ib, The only one that obeyed the law againſt prompt- 


ers ib. Made military tribune, and ſent into Macedonia ib. What 
he ſaid to Munatius ib. His attendants in his journey 53. Ru- 
brius gives him the command of a legion is. How he diſciplined 
his ſoldiers ib. He goes into Aſia to converſe with Athenodorus 
the philoſopher 54. His joy on prevailing on him to come with 
him to the army ib. The danger he run in going to his brother 
who was fick ib. His grief for his brother's death ib. The charge 
he was at in his funtral ib. Though inflexible, yet endowed with 
natural tenderneſs ib. His generofity to his niece 55, The re- 


flection caſt on him by Cæſar ib. A mark of the ſold:ers affection 


for him when he left the army ib. He travels into Afia, and with 


what deſign ib. The method he obſerved in his travels 55, 


The modeſty of his ſervants 56. His wiſe advice to the inhabi- 


tants of the places he paſſed through ib. A pleaſant accident that 


happened as he went into Antioch ib, The civility ſhowed him by 
Pompey 57. The reſpect paid him by the cities through which he 
paſſed 57. He goes to ſee Deiotarus, and refuſes the preſents that 
were offered him 58. He takes his brother's aſhes in the ſhip with 
him ib. Choſen quæſtor, the regulations he made in the treaſury 
59. and the abuſes he corrected ib. A good ſaying of his to Ca- 


tulus the cenſor 60, He brings the office of quæſtor into great re- 


pute ib. His uſage of the perſons employed by Sylla in his proſcrip- 
tions 61. His diligence in his office ib. What he did to his col- 
league Marcellus the laſt day of their quzſtorſhip 62. After he — 

| . 
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oppoſes the divifion of the lands propoſed by Pompey 75. 
ſes Czfar ib. What he ſaid of the alliance of Pompey and Cæſar 


© and releaſed by his order 87. 


to priſon by Cæſar ib. but diſcharged by his order 78. 


His reſolute behaviour on that eccafion 86. 


is, The reflections caſt on him by Clodius, and his anſw 
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ont of the office, he procured minutes of the proceedings of the 

treaſury ib. He diſcovers the contrivance of Pompey to keep him 
from the ſenate 63. He procures accounts of the moſt conſiderable 
things done in any. of the provinces ib. He defends the prieſts and 
Veſtals againſt Clodius ib. The good anſwer he made to Cicero, 
who returned him thanks is. As he is going to his ſeat in the 
country, he meets Metellus Nepos going to ſet up for the tribune- 
ſhip, and what he ſaid of him 64. He with Metellus and ſeveral 
others are declared tribunes 65, He makes a ſpeech againſt bribery 
in the election of conſuls ib. An inſtance of his partiality ib. A 


ſaying of his on the pleaſantry of Cicero 66. He aſſiſts Cicero in 


his conſulſhip ib. His reply to Cæſar on Catiline's conſpiracy 67. 
He called Cæſar fot in the ſenate, and on what occaſion 68. - 
vorces his wife Atilia for her ill conduct, and marries Martia the 
daughter of Philip ib. Conſents to let his friend Hortenſius have 
his wiſe Martia 69. Prevents diſturbances by perſuading the ſe- 
nate to diſtribute corn amongſt the common people ib, The oppo- 
ſition he made to the decree propoſed by Metellus in favour of Pom» 
pey 70. The danger he run on that occaſion 21. What he ſaid of 
Metellus ib. Though he got the better of Metellus, he oppoſed 
the ſenate's degrading him 73. He oppoſes Memmins in behalf of 
Lucullus 16. Obliges Memmius to let fall his accuſation ib. Op- 
poſes Pompey's meſſage to the ſenate 74. Refuſes the alliance of- 
fered by Pompey ib. and what he ſaid on that occaſion ib. He 


He oppo- 


76. The perſuaſions made uſe of to oblige Cato to take an oath 


required of him 77. He oppoſes laws propoſed by Cæſar ib. Sent 


| Compel- 
led by Clodius the tribune to take the command in Cyprus 79. His 


prudent advice to Cicero ib. The offers he made to Ptolemy king 
of Cyprus ib. The manner in which he received Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, and the wife advice he gave him ib. He reconciies the fu- 
gitives and people of Byzantium 80, The royal treaſure he found 
at Cyprus is, His behaviour in ſelling the effects ib. A diſpvie 
that happened between him and Minutius 81. They were after- 
wards reconciled 82. The care he took in tranſporting the money 
ib. The accounts he kept of it how loſt ib. The honours paid 
him at his entrance into Rome 83. He oppoſes an action of Cice- 
ro's $4, They differed, but were afterwards reconciled ib. His 
courage 85. He perſuades Domitius to ftand for the conſulſhip, and 
| He ftands for the præ- 
torſhip ib. He loſes it ib. Followed home by great numbers of 
people 8. Seized by a lickor by order of Trebonius the tribure, 
| | 7. He oppoſes the pulling down Pom- 
pey's ſtatues 88. The prudent remonſtrance{he made to Pompey - 
. He is made prætor, but diſgraces the office by his fingularities 
88. The order he perſuaded the ſenate to make to prevent bribery 
iS, By his courage he quells a tumult ib. What he faid to the ſe- 
rate thereupon 89. Choſen arbitrator by the candidates for offices 
er 90. 
His 
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His fingular behaviour when he preſided at the games exhibited by 
Favonius 91. A good ſaying of his about Pompey 92. His pru- 
dent advice to Pompey 93. Several refuſed to have him judge in 
their cauſe, which turned to their diſadvantage ib, He puts up for 
the conſulſhip, and why 94. Neglecting to ſolicit the people, he 
loſes it ib. He is entirely unconcerned at being refuſed ib. Bla- 
med by Cicero, and his anſwer 95. His advice to the ſenate againſt 
Cæſar ib. He expoſes the folly of all the calumnies raiſed on him 
by Cæſar ib. Expoſes Cæſar's defigns to the ſenate 96, What he 
faid to the people is. His advice to the ſenate ib. He takes Mar- 
tia again upon the death of Hortenſius, reflected on for it by Cæſar, 
but defended as to the motive by Plutarch 97. Followed Pompey, 
and ſpent the remainder of his days in grief for the calamities of his 
country ib. He goes to Syracuſe 98. His meſſage to Pollio ib. & 
_ faying of his on the uncertainty of the ways of heaven ib. His pru- 
dence and humanity ib. The advice he gave to Pompey ib. 
The deſign of his advice 99. His harangue to Pompey's ſoldiers, - 
and the effect of it ih, After the ſucceſs at Dyrrachium he was the 
only one of that party that bewailed his country's misfortune 100. 
Left with the command at Dyrrachium when Pompey marched after 
Cæſar into Theſſaly ib. The opinion Pompey had of him ib, 
His reſolution when he heard of Pompey's defeat at Pharſalia ib. 
Fhe reproof he gave in private to Pompey's ſon ib. He embarks 
to join Pompey in Egypt 101. On news of the death of - Pompey 
the troops would follow no leader but Cato ih. He marches to join 
Scipio and Attius Varus at the court of King Juba is. After the 
defeat at Pharſalia, he would never lie down but to ſleep 102. 
His behaviour at his firſt audience of Juba is. He refuſes the 
command of the army ih. Oppoſes Scipio, who would have de- 
ſtroyed Utica and its inhabitants ib. He fortifies Utica, and takes. 
upon him the government of it ib. The advice he gave Scipio ib. 
His anſwer to one of Scipio's letters 104. He repents that he had 
yielded the command to Scipio is, Declares his ill opinion of the 
ſucceſs of the war is, The conſternation of the people of Utica, 
on news of the defeat of Juba and Scipio at Thapſus ib. What 
Cato did on that occaſion ib. He aſſembles a council of three hun- 
dred ib. His ſpeech, and the effect of it 105. He refuſes to ſet 
the ſlaves at liberty and receive them into the army, without their 
maſters conſent 106, Receives letters from Juba and Scipio, and: 
_ detains the meſſengers till he had the reſolution of the council ib. 
The council begin to deſpond is, His prudence in a critical junc-- 
ture 107. He with the ſenators go out of Utica, to meet a body of 
horſe that eſcaped out of the late battle ib. The anſwer he re- 
ceived from the officers 108. His mild reply ib. The great pains. 
he took to preſerve others, when he had reſolved to die is. What 
the council ſaid to him, and his anſwer 109. What he ſaid and 
did on the approach of Cæfar 110. A ſaying of his on the ambi-- 
tion of Marcus Octavius ih. He prevents the ſoldiers from plun- 


dering the Uticans 111. His diſcourſe with Lucius Cæſar, who: 


Vas deputed by the, council of Utica to intercede for them with Cæ- 
far ib. He adviſes his ſon not to meddle in ftate-affairs 112. 
What he faid to Apollonides about Statyllius ib. What paſſed after 


ſapper 
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ſupper in Utica the night before he killed himſelf ib. He lies down, 
and reads Plato's dialogue on the immortality of the foul 113. His 
frantic behaviour to his ſervants on their not bringing him his 
word ib. What he ſaid to his ſon, and to the two philoſophers 76, 
What he ſaid when his ſword was brought him 114. He again 
reads Plato ib.- Sleeps ſoundly 115, Calls two of his freed men to 
him; of whom one dreſſed his hand which+had been inflamed, and 
the other he ſent to ſee if his friends were got ſafe of ib. He 
flumbers again ib. Being told all was quiet in the haven, he ſtabs 
" himſelf ib. His phyſician would have ſewed up the wound, but he 
prevents him, - pulls out his own bowels, and immediately expires 
116. The honours paid him by the people of Utica ib. His mag- 
nificent funeral and ſtatue ib. His age when he died 117 | 
Cato, the ſon of Cato of Utica, grew idle and debauched v. 117. Mis 
amouts with the wife of a prince of Cappadocia ib. Killed in the 
battle of Philippi ib. N R | 
Cato's, wiſe men ſo called ii. 460 15 j Fo 3 
Cattle, wealth anciently conſiſted in a plenty of i. 337 


Catulus Lutatius choſen conſul with Marius iii. 131. He guards the 


country of Norici, which the Cimbri invaded 132. He quits the 
25-49 of the Alps 141. His prudence and regard for the honour of 
. his country 142. He vows a temple tothe fortune of that day 146. 
Begins the fight againſt the Cimbri 146. The ſoldiers under him 
bore the brunt of the battle ib. His name cut on his ſoldiers wea- 
; pons 148. He kills himſelf 172. His character 239 


_ Catulus Luctatius, cenſor with Craſſus iii. 469. Accuſes Cæſar for 


placing Marius's image in the capitol iv. 339. Offers Cæſar mo- 
ney not to put up for the high prieſt's office againſt him, Which Cæ- 
far refuſe 340. His good qualities v. 59. In what he oppoſed - 


. Cæſar 469. Conſul with Lepidus iv. 137. Efteemed for his wiſ- 


dom and juſtice 138. His ſpeech to the people about Pompey 151. 
He in vain endeavours to prevent the people's giving Pompey an 
abſolute authority 157. His remarkable ſaying to the ſenate ib. He 
blames: Cicero for letting Cæſar eſcape in Catiline's conſpiracy 340. 
What he ſaid of Clodius's judges v. 479 © 7D 7 
Cebalinus offers to diſcover a conſpiracy againſt Alexander iv. 296 _ 
Cecina, a captain in Vitellius's intereſt vi. 256. His monſtrous fize, 
and character 258 _ | a7 5 bY 
Cedicius (Marcus): informed by a ſupernatural voice of the approach f 
the Gauls i. 4r3 | 


Celer, one of the companions of Romulus, ſaid to be the perſon that 


killed Remus i. 118. From him all ſwift-footed perſons were call 
ed Caleres 119 8 : . es 

Celer, a name given to Quintus Metellus i. 119. | | 

Celeres, Romulus's lifeguard ſo called i, 147. Diſmiſſed by Numa 


ea | P 
Celfus, Marius, a friend of Galba's vi. 2479. How preſerved by Otho 
249. What Otho ſaid to him, and his anſwer 252, What he pro- 
. poſed 264 ET 
Celtz poſſeſſed the beſt part of Italy, the limits of their country de- 
ſeribed iii. 126 2] 
2 . Celtiberians 


Celtiberians demanded two hundred talents of Cato for aſſiſting Ai in 
his wars ii. 472 
Celto-Scythæ, the nations comprehended under that name iii. 126 
Cenſor's dying in his office accounted ominous i. 412. A 8 
made that no one ſhould have that office a ſecond time ib. The. of- 
fice of cenſor accounted ſacred, and of very great power ii. 450. The 
cenſors great reſpect for Pompey iv. 246 
Cenſorinus a deſcendent of the family of the Marcii il. 154. "ru | 
peaches Sylla of extortion, . but drops the accuſation iii. 241 
Cenſorinus, a companion of young Craſſus iii. 48 5 He 12 2520 his 
armour-bearer to kill him 488 
Centaurs, their hiſtory i. 97. and original v. 136 15 f | 
Cephalus, a lawyer, ſeat from Corinth to Syracuſe to ſettle. the govern- 
ment there ii. 240 
Cephiſodotus, the ſtatuary, Phocion married his ſoſter v. 22 
Cephiſus, a river of which Sylla turned the courſe iii. 260 
Ceramicus, a place 1 in Athens, the bgnifcation of the word iii. « 213, 
„ 
Ceratonian altar, ſo called from being made * horns taken from the 
left ſide of the head i. 82 ZEA 
Cerauni, a title tyrants were fond of ii. 423 
Cerberus, the name of Aidoneus, or Pluto's dog i i, 99 
Cercyon the Arcadian, flain by Theſeus i. 65 
Ceres, ſacrifices offered to her by the Spartans on their leaving off 
mourning i. 207. Her tem ple in the city of Hermione, e | 
by the pirates 1v. 148 
Cermanum, a plain near the Tiber i. 110 
Cethegus,fled with young Marius iii. 165 
Cethegus the tribune, his lewdneſs and infamous life iii. 336. An 
enemy to Nr and why ib. Concerned in Catiline s con- 
ſpiracy v., 66. He and Lentulus put to death for that conſpiracy 
by order of the ſenate 69. Employed by Catiline to kill Cicero 
461 
Chabrias the Athenian made admiral by Tachos the Egyptian iv, x1 5. 
When he was general. of the Athenians, Phocion ſerved under 
him v. 8. His character ib. His eſteem for Phocion ib, Extra- 
ordinarily careſſed by the Athenians 9. He was the father of Cte- 
ſippus ib. & 423 | 
Chzron ſent by Philip to conſult the oracle iv, 233 
Chææronea, the place where Plutarch was born i. 2. The hardſbips 
the inhabitants thereof underwent 4. The natural vices of the 
people 24. How it eſcaped an apparent danger UL 260, 1, By 
. whom founded 262 | 
Chalcaſpidz, or braſs-targettiers ii. 283. iii. 260 
Chalcedon beſieged by Alcibiades ii. 139. By Mithridates ki 339 
Chalcicecus, a temple of Minerva at Sparta i. 171, v. 146 
Chalcidian who foretold the grandeur of Sylla iii. 241 
Chalcodon, a chapel ſo called at Athens i. 93 
Chameleon cannot change its colour to white ii. 128 


Chapel, a little one in the Auch of Bacchus, preſented by Nicias ii ill, 


\ 
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Tharicitani, a people inhabiting beyond the river Togus, ſubdued bg A 


ſtratagem of Sertorius iv. 23 | 

Chares, the anſwer Timotheus made when he was ſhewing the wounds 
he received while general of the Athenians ii, 314. Sent general 
of the Athenians to the affiſtance of the Byzantines, ſuſpected by his 
friends and deſpiſed by his enemies v. 16 

Clidres the orator reflects on Phocion for his gravity v. 7. Phocion's 
anſwer ib. 

Charicles, Phocion's ie e executes a ſcandalous non 
3 25. Is called to an account, and Phocion — to defend him 
7 

Charidemus took Troy iv. 4. . 

Charilaus king of Sparta, ſon of Polydectes i i. 766. Suſpecking a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, he takes ſanctuary in the temple called Chal- 
ceoicus 171. A good ſaying of his 197 | 

Charimenes the ſoothſayer, a friend of Aratus' s vi. 184. Why he 
diſcovered a conſpiracy 185 

Chariot drawn by four white hacks eſteemed d by che eee oh 1 
406 

Chariot of Statira vi. 127 | 

Charmium, one of Cleopatra's women v. 573 The reply ſhe made 

at the point of death 399 

Charon, a perſon of the greateſt quality 3 in Thebes, offers Pelopidas 

and the exiles his houſe for their reception ii. 320. Summoned to 
appear before Archias, on ſuſpicion 323, His reſolution and ge- 
nerous behaviour 324, 5 | 

Charonites, who ſo called v. 325 : 

Charops the fon of Machatas, prince of Epirus, a friend to the Romans 
iii. 32 

Cid, the daughter of Leotichydas, and wife of Cleonymus, falls 


in love with Acrotatus, the ſon of Areus king of Sparta iii. 101. 


What ſhe did when Pyrrhus attacked Sparta 103 


Chelonis the daughter of Leonidas and wife of 1 her lows 


and duty to her father and her huſband v. 150, 1, 2 
Chickens uſed by the Romans in their divination v, 217 
Child born alive with an elephant's head ii. 403 =. 
Children how brought up at Sparta i. 189 9 3 
Chileus the Arcadian very aſſiſting to Themiſtocles i. 361 
Chilo, the name of one of Cato's ſlaves, an honeſt man, and a good 
grammarian ii. 486 
Chios, a city furniſhes Alcibiades with provender for his ne and 
a great number of beaſt: for ſacrifice ii. 129 | 
© Charilus, a poet always in Lyſander's retinue iii. 216) | 
Chorus of muſic ſent yearly to Delos by the Athenians iii. 408 
Chreocopidz, or debt-finkers, who were ſo called i. 290 
Chryſantes, an officer in Cyrus's army, his courage and cone 4iſcipline 
ii. 411 5 
Chryſogonus, an | excellent player on the flute ii. 142 
Chryſogonus the emancipated ſlave of Sylla v. 446 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, his treatiſe againſt the old academy iii. 395. 
Baniſned 396. He accuſes Craſſus and Cæſar of being concerned in 
- Catiline' s conſpiracy 469. Being recalled from baniſhment, he re- 
conciled 


- 


Ly 


a 


Pompey 368. His encomium on Cato 392. 


An excellent orator ib. and an eminent poet ib, 
| Philo the academic, and Mutius Scævola the lawyer 445, -6. 


His too frequent jeſting gave offence ib. Sent quæſtor to Si 


had but a moderate eſtate 453. 
ner of living ib. He makes over his paternal ſeat to his brother iB. 


- © 5 © 2 


| conciled the ſenate to Pompey iv. 18 5 The propoſition he made 


for a reconciliation between Pompey and Cziar 197. He blames 
Pompey. for quitting Brundufium 201. He goes over to Pompe 


| * 
203. Writes a panegyric on Cato 336, The firſt that diſcovered 


the deſigns of Cæſar 337. Blamed by Piſo and Catulus, for letting 
Cæſar eſcape 340. Blamed for favouring Cæſar out of fear of the 
people 341. He endeavours to reconcile differences, and ſoften 
He propoſes to the 
ſenate to confer honours on Cæſar 395. Says that Cæſar by raiſing 
Pompey's ſtatues had fixed his own 76. What he ſaid in raillery of 
Caninius Rebilius 396. A ſaying of his on the reforming the ca- 


lendar 398, The prudent advice he gave to Cato v. 77. He re- 


turns from baniſhment 84. Says that Antony was as much the 
cauſe of the civil war as Helen was of the Trojan 317. His ori- 


ginal 443. A ſaying of his on his name 444. His mother de- 
ſivered of him without pain ib. The day of bis birth ib.” A 


ſpectre appears to his nurſe, and foretold his future greatneſs ib. 


Eſteemed for his learning among his ſchool- fellows ib, Diſpoſed to 


all ſorts of learning, but in his youth more addicted to poetry 445. 

5 An auditor of 
Serves in the wars under Sylla, but retires and applies himſelf to his 
ſtudies 446. Undertakes the defence of Roſcius againſt Sylla, and 


ſucceeds ib. He travelled into Greece to ſhun the reſentment of 
| Sylls 447. Of a weak conſtitution ib. At Athens was am auditor 
0 


Antiochus, but adhered to the new academy ib. At what time 
he applied to public affairs ib. He travels into Aſia and Rhodes, 


and frequents the rhetoricians and philoſophers 447, 8. The praiſe . 
given him by Apollonius 448. The oracle he received at Delphi 


15. Called Greek and ſcholar in reproach ib. He applies to pleading, 


and excells all at the bar ib. Learns action in pleading from Roſeius 8 


and Æ ſopus 449. His reflection on the orators of his time ib. 
C1 

and how he behaved there 1b. He procures the diſcharge of _—_ | 
young noblemen who were accuſed of diſorders ib. A pleaſant acci- 
dent which befel him as he returned to Rome ib. He was too am- 
bitious of glory 450. He applies himſelf to politics ib. What he 
did in the accuſation of Verres, and ſeveral pleaſant ſayings of his 
451. The uſe he made of the Sicilians generoſity to him 452, He 


His wife's fortune ib. His man- 
The court that was made to him is. He ſtands for the preetorſhip, 


and obtains it 1b. What happened to him in the affair of Manilius 
454. He is choſen conſul 455. Sees into Catiline's deſigns 456, 


His oration againſt a decemvirate 457. He confirms the law of 


Otho about the Roman knights 459. He cites Catiline before the 
ſenate and examines him 460. He goes in à coat of mail to the 


Campus Martius ih. His conduct in the affair of Catiline/ 461. 
Acquainted by Fulvia of two perſons deſigning to kill bim 462. He 


orders Catiline to quit Rome 15. His proceedings againft the con- 
ſpirators 465, What happened at the ſacrifice performed at his 


Houſe 467. His advice relating to the puniſhment of the conſpirators 
Vor. VI. 3 ; TY 
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468. He goes at the head of the ſenate, and orders the priſoners to 
be executed 469. Saluted as the ſaviour and ſecond founder of Rome 
470. Why he was ſo much eſteemed for his conduct in Catiline's 
conſpiracy ib. The injuftice wherewith Metellus and Beſtia the tri- 
bunes uſed him 471, Called the father of bis country 472. He draus 
the hatrcd of the people upon him, by continually praiſing himſelf 
ib. but was far from diſpraiſing others ib. Why the orations againſt 
Antony were called Phil:ppics ib. The ſervice he did to Cratippus 473. 
| His Greek letters ib. What he ſaid to Munatius and Craſſus 15. What 
| he ſaid of Axius and Vatinius 474, His repartees 474, 5, 6 Why 
a baue was a witneſs againſt Clodius 478, What he ſaid to the judges 
that :cquitted Clodius 479. Of what he was accuſed. 480, Moeſt 
of the young gentlemen were for him ib. The inſolent behaviour 
of Clocius and his party ib. He applies himſelf to Pompey, but 
without ſucceſs 48x, He reſolves to leave Rome, what he did be- 
- > Fore he ceparted ib. After his departure he is decreed an exile 482. 
The honours he received in his travels 16. The conjetme of the 
. © ſoothfayers on an earthquake is. Dejected at his misfortunes 483. 
\ > Clodius burns his houſes ib. A decree paſſed in the ſenate to his 
© Honour ib. Recalled by the unanimous conſent of the ſenate and 
people 484. His houſes rebuilt at the public charge ib. What he 
aid of his return to Rome ib. He deftroys the orders of Clodius ib. 
The cauſe of the difference between Cato and Cicero 485. He de- 
fends Milo who had killed Clodius ib. His fearfulneſs ib. He is 
- created augur 486. He goes with an army into Cilicia, and reſtores 
Ariobarzanes king of Cappadocia 16. He refufes preſents even from 
kings ib. How he received and treated the people 16. His mode- 
ration 487. Saluted imperator ib. What he wrote to Cælius, who 
deſired him to ſend him ſome panthers ib. In his return he ſtops 
at Rhodes and at Athens, and the honours he received at Athens ib. 
A A good ſaying of his when the ſenate offered him a triumph 74, His 
doubt whether he ſhould adhere to Pompey or Cæſar 488. He joins 
Pompey, and what Cato ſaid to him ib. Hs behavienr in the 
camp 489, His ſharp replies ib. He refuſes the command offered 
him by Cato, and the danger he run 490, The honours he received 
from Cæſar ib. His treatiſe called Cato, and Cæſar's anſwer ib. 
Hle undertakes the defence of Ligarius ib. The effect of his elo- 
- quence 491. He retires from public affairs, and diverts himſelf with 
teaching philoſophy ib. Compares bis life to that of Laertes ib, 
What he ſaid of Cæſar's repairing Pompey's ſtatues 492. He di- 
vorces Terentia, and marries a young lady ib. For what Antony 
reflected on him 493. His grief for the death of his daughter ib, 
Why he was not concerned in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar ib. His 
= ſpeech to the ſenate after the murder of Cæſar ib. The difference 
.; between him and Antony ib, He goes to Athens 494. Returns to 
Rome ib. Ordered to attend the ſenate, and what Antony did on 
his refuſal 495. His agreement with Auguſtus ib. His dream 496. 
The true cauſe of his adhering to Auguſtus ib. For what Brutus 
reflected on him 497. He drives out Antony, and ſends the two 
conſuls after him ib. Deſerted by Auguſtus 498. He with his 
brother depart for Tuſculum is. His brother betrayed by his ſer- 
+ wants and ſlain 499. The perplexity he was in ib. He is con- 
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veyed to his country- ſeat at Cajeta ib, . An ill omen. that befel N 
him 500. The reflections of his ſervants on it ib. Betrayed by 


- his ſlave Philologus 15. Herennius cuts off his head and hands, 


and carries them to Antony 501, What Auguſtns ſaid of him 


ib. His family revenge themſelves on that of Antony's 502. His 


univerſal learning ib. He was too unguarded in his pleadings is, 
He ridiculed the Stoic philoſophy 503. His thirſt after glory is, 
The power of his eloquence 504, His contempt of riches 505. 
His exile was glorious 506. His death not ſo honourable as that of 
_ Demoſthenes 507 5 | | 
Cicero, Q. beſieged by Ambiorix and relieved by Cæſar iv. 361 h 
Cilles, Ptolemy's lieutenant-general, defeated and taken priſoner by 
Demetrius v. 257 1 5 
Cimber, Metellus, takes hold of Cæſar's robe, and pulls it over his 
neck, as a ſignal to the conſpirators iv. 405. 4 
Cimbri and Teutones invade Italy with three hundred thouſand men 
iii, 125, The Germans call thieves and robbers Cimbri 126, The 
Cimbri invade the country of Norici 132. Defeat the Romans un- 
der the command of Cæpio i. 419. Deſpiſe the Romans iii. 142. 
Their order of battle 145. Their firſt ranks faſtened to each other 
by cords 147. The rage and deſpair of their women ib. 
Cimmerian Boſphorus paſſed over by the Amazons i. 92 _ ; 
Cimmerians paſs. into Afia under the conduct of Lygdamus iii. 126. 
Their country by Homer compared to hell 16. | 
- Cimon, his original iii. 302, In his youth he led a riotous and diſſo- 
hate life ib. Had no inclination to muſic nor the ſciences ib. The 
character of his eloquence ib. Accuſed of a criminal converſation 
wich his ſiſter 303. Given to women ib. He paſſionately loved 
his wife Iſodice ib. His great qualities 304, What he did to en- 
courage the citizens ib. A handſome perſon ib. Had the favour of 
the people ib. Ariſtides contributed to his promotion 305. Was 
admiral of the fleet ibs, The advantage he gained by the allies de- 
ſerting Pauſanias ib. He goes general into Thrace 306. His ſuc- 
ceſſes 307: He erects three ſtone Mercuries with inſcriptions ib. 
The different reſpe&t paid him from what the prece ent generals 


had 308. He takes Eion and Amphipolis, and becomes maſter of 


the ifle of Scyros ib. He diſcovers Theſeus's tomb in the iſle of 
Scyros 309. Tranſports his bones to Athens ib, An action on 


which he valued himſelf 210. His hoſpitality, and the uſe he 


made of his riches 311. The praiſes given him by a poet ib. He 
kept open houſe 312. He was for maintaining the authority of the 
- Nobility i6, His difintereſtedneſs, and the anſwer he gave to Re- 
ſaces 313. By what means he male the Athenians maſters of their: 
- allies ib, He the moſt of any Greek checked the Perſian ambition 


314. He beſieges Phaſelis ib. Beats the Perſian fleet, and takes 


two hundred ſhips 315. Makes a deſcent and beats their land-army 
ib. Gains a third victory the ſame day 316. His treaty of peace 
with the king of Perſia 16. The public works he raiſed in Athens 
317. He beats the Perſians in Thrace ib. Defeats the Thaſians 
who had revolted ib. Accuſed of being bribed by the Macedonians, 
his defence and acquittal 318. The endeavours he uſcd to re-eſta- 
bliſh the ariſtocracy 319. The reflections caſt on him by the poet 
ELLE ES „ Eupoli 
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Fupolis is. His ſons; and by whom ib. His inclination for the 
Spartans, and the reſpect they had for him 319, zo. He marches 
to ſuccour the Spartans 321. His ſpeech to induce the Athenians 
to ſuecour them 16. The anſwer he made to Lachartas 322, Ba- 
niſhed by cftraciſm ib. He comes to the ailiftance of the Athenians, 
but, being a baniſhed perſon, is obliged to retire 322, 3. The re- 
queſt he made to his companions on that occaſion 323, He is re- 
called from baniſhment ib. His great prudence to prevent a war at 
home ib. His dream 324. The interpretation of it i. He em- 
barks for Egypt 32 5. He defeats the king of Perſia's fleet is, 
His great deſigns ib, He ſends to conſult the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon ib, The anſwer ib. His death ib, He orders his death 
to be kept ſecret till the army returned home 326, His monu- 


ment called Cimonium ib. An oracle long after his death ordered 


him to be honoured as a god 327, His advantages over Lucullus 
399+ Kc. | | 


_ Cineas, his remarkable converſation with Pyrrhus iii. 79. Sent by 


Pyrrhus to Rome, with offers of peace, which are rejected 86. His 
opinion of the Romans 88, His deſcription of the Epicurean philo- 
ſophy 89. Employed again by Pyrrhus to negotiate a peace with 


the Romans 90. Sent by Pyrrhus into Sicily 93 


Cingonius Varro, a friend of Nymphidius vi, 233. Put to death by 
SGaalba ib. 3 


j 


Cinna, Lucius, upon what conditions named conſul by Sylla, forfeits 


his onth iii. 251. Falſely accuſed of having murdered Pompey iv. 


T25, Slain by an officer in the army ib. 
Cinna, Helvius, his dream iv. 408. and the completion of it ib. 
Ciſſus and Ephialtes impriſoned by Alexander iv. 288 | 


Ciſſuſa a fountain where Bacchus was waſhed immediately after his 


birth, the water of it like wine iii, 230 


Citizen, the character of a good one ii. 417 


Clælia, her ſtory i. 340. Her ſtatue on horſeback in the via ſacra 
341 N 3 | 
| Cisudia, the daughter of Appius Claudius, betrothed to Tiberius 


Gracchus v. 201 5 
Claudie, the daughter of Fulvia, married to Auguſtus v. 330 
Claudii, from whom deſcended i. 343 
Claudius the emperor, his mild reproof to Vinius yi. 230 
Ciaudius, one who def: rted from Auguſtus to Brutus vi. 111 


what ii. 32. Flies from Lacedæmon, being ſentenced to death ib, 
The father of Gylippus ib. & 450 | 8 8 5 
Cleanthes, what he ſaid of Socrates and Alcibiades ii. 104 


Cleanthes, a freedman of Cato the younger, and his phyſician v. 


11 | EATS 
Circa bus receives orders from the Lacedzmonians to obey Cyrus vi. 

128. His advice to Cyrus 130. The great fault he committed ib, 
Put to death 142 | f | N | 
Clemency, a temple dedicated to, in honour of Cæſar iv. 395 


I Cleobis and Bito, their piety to their mother, preferred by Solon to 


Cro:ſus i. 308 


— 


Cleandrides, the counſellor of Pliftonax, bribed by Pericles, and for | 


Cleocritus, 


Dei 
Cleocritus,, hat he ſaid to Themiſtocles ii, 427. A prudent di- 


courſe of his 448 | PR FE» | 
Cleomantis the Spartan, one of Alexander's diviners iv. 298 | 
Cleombrotus . ſucceeds Ageſipolis, and is ſent with an army into Bœo- 
tia iv. 97. Slain in battle 104 | 
Cleombrotus made king inſtead of Leonidas, who was depoſed v. 147. 
He flies to the temple of Neptune for protection 150. His wife 
was Chelonis the daughter of Leonidas ih. Baniſhed 152 
Cleomedes the Aſtypalæan, fabulous ſtories. of his great ſtrength i. 
151, 2. His body vaniſhed after he was dead 152. Called the laſt of 
the heroes by the prieſteſs at Delphi ih. ö 
Cleomedon, the father of Cleonetus, fined by the Athenians v. 275 
Cleomenes the ſon of Leonidas v. 157. Marries the daughter of Gy- 
lippus, who was the widow of Agęis ib. His love for his wife ib. His 
character ib, In his youth ſtudied philoſophy under Sphærus 158, 
Succeeds to the kingdom of Sparta upon the death of his father 
159. He engages in a war againſt the Achæans ib, Poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf of the Athenzum 160, The jeering letter he wrote to Aratus- 
ib. He takes Methydrium ib. His courage 161. He routs the 
army of the Achæans ib. Recalls Archidamus, and is ſuſpected of 
being privy to his murder ib. His reſolution to new-model the 
tate 162, Is defeated at Leuctra, but taking advantage of the di- 
order of the purſuers, he routs their army ib. The honours he did 
to the dead body of Lyſiades 163. His deſign to ſhake off the power 
of the Ephori ib. Gains over his father-in-law Megiſtonus ib, He 
takes Eræa and Alſza, two cities belonging to the Achæans ib. He 
marches back to Sparta 164. By what means he had the Ephori 
killed ib. His apology to the people for his proceedings 165. He 
brings all his ſubſtance into the public ſtock v. 167. Changes the 
weapons of the foldiers ih. Conſults about the breeding up of youth 
ib. Makes his brother Euclidas partner in the throne 168. Exhi- 
bits ſhows by way of contempt in the enemy's country ib. His camp 
free from debauchery ib. His frugal manner of living ib. The 
difference between his court and that of other princes 169. His ta- 
ble ib. How he paſſed his time with his friends ib, He aſſiſts the 
Mantineans 170. He forces the Achæans to battle, and routs their 
phalanx ih. His propoſitions to the Achæans 171. Complains of 
the unfair dealings of Aratus and Antigonus 173. Declares war a- 
gainſt the Achæans ib, Invades Achza, takes Pellene, Pheneus, and 
Penteleum 174. He takes Argos ib. He renews the courage and rai- 
ſes the reputation of the Spartans 175. Offers Aratus a conſiderable 
ſum of money to deliver up the caſtle of Corinth 176. The anſwer - 
he received b The Corinthians give Cleomenes all Aratus's eftate 
ib, He ſends Megiſtonus to Argos againſt Aratus 177. Attempts 
to take Argos by afſault 178. He retires on the approach of An- 
tigonus ib. His misfortune in the death of his wife Agiatis ib. His 
_ greatneſs of mind in his afflictions 178, 9. His mother, and ghil- 
dren ſent. as hoſtages to Ptolemy king of Egypt 179. What paſſed 
in the temple of Neptune juſt before ſhe embarked ib. He enfran- 
chiſes the Helots upon certain conditions 180. He ſurpriſes Meygay 
lopolis 181, He offers to reſtore the city to its inhabitants, on their 
forſaking the Achæan intereſt 4 His offers being refuſed, he plu n- 
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ders the city, and marches off for fear of Antigonus and the Achæ- 
ans 182. He lays waſte the fields about Argos 183. Defeated at 
Sellaſia 185, What he ſaid when he ſaw his brother's danger 186. 
He retires to Sparta, and adviſes the citizens to receive Antigonus 
ib, He embarks in order to-paſs into Egypt 187. The reply he 
made to Therycion 188, Particularly eſteemed and reſpected by Pto- 
lemy 189, The uſe he made of the penſion allowed him by Ptole- 
my 190. He diſſuades Ptolemy the younger from putting his bro- 
ther Megas to death ib. The anſwer he made to Softbius ih. He 
deſires a navy and army from the king, but his petition is rejected 
191. He deſires leave to depart with his friends, but is refuſed ih. 
Compared to the ox Apis, and to Achilles ih. A ſaying of his to 
Nicagoras 192. He is confined ib. A certain accident makes him 


deſpair of his affairs ib, His reſolution 193. He marches out of 


priſon with his friends, ſword in hand 194. His reflection upon 
the effeminacy of the Egyptians ib. He kills himſelf 195. His 
eldeſt child throws himſelf hcadlong from the top of a houſe ih. His 
body incloſed in a hide and hung up ib. A few days after, a ſnake 


_ winding about his head covered his face 197. The effect this had 


on that ſuperſtitions people ib, The advantages of Agis and Cleo- 
menes above the Gracchi 245, 6, 7 | . 


' Cleon an Athenian orator, an enemy to Pericles ii. 48. Brings an 


accuſation againſt him 51, His geſture in his harangues v. 200. 
His character iii. 406, 7. He reflects on Nicias's conduct, and has 
the command given him 414, 15. He oppoſes the propoſitions - 
of the Spartans 414. He defeats the Spartans 415, He brings 
he government into confuſion 416. Is flain in battle 417 | 


a Cleon of Halicarnaſſus makes an oration for Lyſandep iii. 22 5. iv. 


| Cizon, a conſiderable perſon at Byzantium, his eſteem for Phocion 


v. 17 ee e | 

Cleon, one of the tyrants of Sicyon vi. 160 

Cleonice of Byzan jum, the hiſtory of her and Pauſanias general of 
the Spa.tans iii. 305. He invokes her ghoſt, the anſwer ſhe made 


dim 306 : | 
Cleonides, governour of Siryon and Corinth v. 265 


Cieonymus of Sparta encourages the Thebans againſt Demetrius, but 
on Demetrius's approach ſecretly withdraws v. 293. His domeſtic 

troubles iii. 101. He ſolicits Pyrrhus to march his army againſt 
Sparta ib. He adviſes Pyrrhus to attack Sparta as ſoon as he ap- 
proached it 22 : wes 


Cleonymus the ſon of Sphodrias iv. 99. A promiſing youth 1b, 


Of great beauty ib. His gallant behaviour in battle 104. Slain ib. 
Cleonymus the father of Leonidas v. 139 | 


Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, and wife of Tigranes ili. 


- crete, „ in Egypt was for her ſake iv. 38 ö. n f 


ſends for her, and how ſhe got herſelf conveyed to his apartment 
386. The opinion Cæſar bad of her wit ib. He reconciles her to 
ner brother 45 Declares her queen of Egypt, and has a ſon by 


© her, named Cxſario 388. For what ſhe was obliged to Fulvia v. 


321. Ordered to appear before Antony 335. Her — 
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336. The charms of her countbition 337. Her different « ways 
of flattery 339. The comical adventure of her fiſhing 340- Her 
diſſimulation 366. Dreſſed in the habit of the goddeſs Iſis 368. 
The ſhips, money, and proviſion wherewith the ſupplied Antony 
369, Jealous of the honour Octavia received at Athens 370. 
By her uſage Antony loſt many of his friends 373. The good ef- 
fect of a jeſt the made 376. She perſuades Antony to fight Au- 
guſtus by ſea 377. She by her flight ruined Antony 380. A pro- 
ject ſhe had framed to herſelf 383. She makes a collection of 
poiſonous drugs 386, Tries experiments with _yenomous creatures 
15. Petitions Auguſtus 387. The atonement ſhe made to Antony 
for her indiſcretion 388. Builds ſeveral monuments to Which ſhe 
ſends her riches 389. Sends her ſecretary to bring Antony to her 
in the monument 391. Her grief for him 392. Seized'by Procu- 
leius 393. Her affliction 396. Her intentions to ſtarve herſelf 
to death is. She throws herſelf at Auguſtus's feet ib. Her dejec- 
tion of ſpirit ib. Her prayer at Antony's tomb 398. She writes a 
letter to Auguſtus 399. Her death ib. Her age 400 
Cleopatra and Alexander, Cleopatra's twins by Antony, ſurnamed 
the ſun and the moon v. 348. Cleopatra married to King Juba 400 
Cleophanes an Athenian gains great reputation by his bravery v. 16 
Cleoptolemus, Antiochus marries his daughter iti, 49 
Cleora the wife of Ageſilaus iv. 91 


Clients, the diſtinction of the people into clients and Nee eſta- 
bliſhed by Romulus 1. 123 


Clients not diſcharged from their patrons "= every degree of magiſtra- 
CY iii. 11 
Clinias, the father of Aleibiades, gains great honour in the ſea- fight 
near Artemiſium, and is ſlain in the battle of Coronea ij. 98 
| Clinias the father of. Aratus, one of the two chief magiſtrates in 
Sicyon vi. 160. Slain by Abantidas 18. 


Cliſthenes, ſon of Alemæon, expelled the Piſiſtratidæ, and eſtabliſhed 
the democracy in Athens ii. 6. 415 | 
Clitus ſuccours Alexander iv. 250. What happened when he was 

ſacrificing 298. His rude behaviour to Alexander, and the ſtory of 

his death 298, 9. 300 


Clitus, one who conducted Phocion and his friends back as prifoners 
to Athens v. 39 


Cloaks and hats of purple; the greateſt honour amongſt the Macedo- 
nians iv. 4 


Clodia, the wife of Lucullus, divorced for incontinency iii. 3 

Clodius, Publius, the brother of Lucullus's wife, ſtirs up the ſoldiers 
againſt Lucullus iii, 384. His character iv. 179. 342. He inſults 

- Pompey 182. What he ſaid of Pompey 33. His intrigue with 

Pompeia Cæſar's wife 384. v. 477. - Accuſed by the tribune of 
inceſt, Fc. but acquitted 343, 4. Tribune by Cæſar's intereſt 
349.  Occafions great commotions v. 63, Deſcends from a patri- 
cian into a plebeian family, and why 78. His inſolence 447. 
Accuſed of inceſt with his ſiſters 478. Proſecutes Cicero 479. 

Burns Cicero's houſes 483. Seized by a tribune 484. Killed by 
Milo 485 


Clodius _— the prætor ſeat again Spartacus Ui. 463 


Clodius 


Charts huſband of Fulvia, * Antony mai anden his death 


Clodins. ſent in diſguite from Lepidus's camp, to adviſe Antony to 

| attack it v. 328. FH 
Jlodius Celſus of Antioch, his advice to Nymphidins vi. 231 

'Clodius Macer, general in Africa, his e vi. 224. 8778 by 
Trebonianus 234. ; 

Clodones, a name given to the Bacchanals i iv. 233 

Cluſians beſieged by the Gauls, aſſiſted by the Romans i. 414 

Cnacion a river in Sparta, near which the ſenate were to meet i. 173 

Eneius Cornelius choſen by Marcellus for his colleague ii. 365 

Cneius Fulvius the proconſul ſlain in battle by Hannibal ii, 396 _ 

Coalemus, or the idiot, a nickname given to Cimon the grandfather 
of Cimon iii, 302 

Cocceius, Otho's brother «fon iv. 267 

Cock, on what occaſion offered in facrifice by. the W 5 di. 
393. iv. 110. A golden cock GOT on. me point of a A in 
token of honour vi. 133 x 

Codrus, Solon deſcend ben inn 1. 271 

Cœlia, wife of — mnt for barrenneſs iii. 246 

Cœlius one of Carbo's generals iv. 126 

Coffins, two ſtone coffins made for Numa, one for his body, and 
the other for his books i. 258. When diſcovered ib. 

Coin in Perſia ſtamped with the figure of an archer iv. 86. vi, 146 

Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, choſen conſul i. 317. Accuſed 
by Brutus of favouring Tarquin 319. He quits the conſulſhip 325 

Colonies, ſeveral ſent out by Pericles, the advantage of it ii. 18 

Colophonians ſet ar liberty by Lucullus iii. 332 

Comet, a great one that appeared for ſeven nights together after o- 
far's death iv, 409 

Comias, archon when Piſiſtratus ſeized the government i. 315 

Cominius the conſul beſieges Corioli ii. 161. Beats the Volſcians 
163, His ſpeech in praiſe. of Marcius 164. Gives him the ſur- 
name of Coriolanus 165 

Comit um, a place in Rome, why ſo called i. 119, 379 » 

Companies, the people of Rome diſtributed i into companies m_— 
to their trades i 1. 249 

Concave mirrours uſed to light the Veſtal fire i. 235 

Conception. and childbirth ſuppoſed: to be helped by dans kruck | 
with the thong of a goatſkin i. 140 | 

Concord, a temple built to her i. 448. v. 243 

Connidas tutor to Theſeus i. 59 

C-aon, the ill uſe he made of Solon's (friendibia for him 1. 290 

Conon, general of the Athenians, defeated by Lyſander at Egos Po- 
* ii. 1 50. iii. 205, Defeats the Spartans near Cnidos iv. 28. 

Vi. 1 

Conopion, an undertaker who burnt the body of Phocion v. a 

_ Conſidins a ſenator, the reſolute reply he made to Cæſar iv. 348 

Conſualia a feaſt amongſt the Romans i. 128 , 

Conſuls, one of hem choſen. out of the common. people i. tho. 

Oath taken by the conſuls on laying down their office v. 471 

1 a god, whoſe altar was pretended to be found under 1 


* 
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by n i. 125, Kept covered, except during the horſe- 
races i8, .. 5 N 
Copillus, chief of the Tectoſages, taken priſoner by Sylla iii. 238 
Coponius the governour of Carre iii, 491. Marches out to mee 
Craſſus after his defeat, and receives him into the town 492 _ 
Corcyne, Ariadne's nurſe, buried at Naxos i, 8e 
Corcyra, the controverſy the inhabitants thereof had with the Co- 
rinthians, determined by Themiftocies i, 384. An iſland of 
ſtrength ii. 41 * | | BG 
Core the daughter of Aidoneus king of the Moloſſians i. 99 
Corinth always a friend to liberty ii. 212. The great character of the 
people of that city 246. Next to Athens the moſt powerful and 
honourable city of Greece 448, Why called the fetters of Greece 
VI. 1 | f „ | 
Corinthians, what room they were to allow the Athenians at the 
Iſthmian games i. 90. Publicly accuſe the Athenians ii. 42. A- 
gree to aſſiſt the Sicilians ii. 213. Chuſe Timoleon general ib. 
Send fupplies after him 230, Their generous behaviour to the Sy- 
racuſans 238 | SO | „ 
Coriolanus, Caius Marcius, deſcended from the ancient family of 
the Marcii ii. 154. Having loſt his father whilſt he was very 
young, his mother had the care of his education ib. His character 
ib, His early inclination to war 155, His bodily accompliſhments 
id. His firſt campaign ib. Saves the life of a citizen in battle, 
and his reward for that ſervice 156. His ſentiments of fame 1 57. 
His great affection to his mother ib. He marries to pleaſe her 158. 
His oppoſition to the people 159. His great ſervices at the fiege of 
Corioli 161. His ſpeech to the ſoldiers to withdraw them from 
plunder, and incite them to march to the aſſiſtance of Cominius 
162. His requeſt to that general 163. He defeats the Volſcians ib, 
Extolled by Cominius, and among the many preſents tendered to 
him he accepts of a horſe only 164. The only. fayour he aſks ib. 
He receives the ſurname. of Coriolanus 165. Cauſes a colony to 
be ſent to Velitræ in ſpite of the tribunes 169. He puts up for 
the conſulſhip, but is rejected 171. His reſentment on that occa- 
ſion ib. His intereſt among the patricians, 172. His ſpeech againſt 
the commonalty ib, The effect of that ſpeech 173. Cited to ap- 
pear. before the tribunes 174. His haughty 6 Nh towards, 
them ib, Condemned to die 175. Protected by the patricians ib, 
Demands of the tribunes the heads of their charge againſt him 177. 
The artifice they made uſe of to get him condemned 178. Con- 
dem ned to a perpetual exile 179, His ſteadineſs and inſenſibility 
ib. To what owing ib. He quits Rome 180. He propoſes to ſtir. 
up the Volſcians againſt Rome ib. He goes to the houſe of Tul- 
lus 181. His ſpeech to him ib. His ſtratagem againſt the Romans 
185. The demands made by the Volſcians by his perſuaſion, and 
the anſwer of the Romans 185, 6. Declared general with Tullus 
186. His artifice to render the nobility ſuſpected by the people 75. 
' Lays waſte the country of the Latins 187, Lays fiege to Lavinium 
189. The people move to have him recalled, wherein they are 
oppoſed by the patricians id. He quits Lavinium, and marches to- 
. wards Rome 190, Ambaſſadors ſent to him from the . 
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The reception he gave them 191. and his anſwer to them ib. He 
grants them a truce of thirty days 15. At which the Volſcians are 
offended ib. His behaviour during the truce 15. The Romans. 
ſend him a ſecond embaſſy is, His anſwer to them ib. A third 
embaſſy as fruitleſs as the former 193. A fourth, with his wife 
and mother at the head of it 196. His mother's ſpeech 196, 7, 
At which he is mollified, and leads back the Volſcians 199. Tul- 
"Jus requires him to reſign his charge 202. His anſwer i5, The 
Volſcians fall on him, and murder bim 203. but give him an 
Honourable funeral 18. The news of his death, in what man- 
ner received by the Romans is, The Volſcians ſorry for what 
they had done 204, His advantages over Alcibiades 205 5 
Corioli the chief city of the Volfcians ii. 161. Inveſted by the 
Romans ib. Taken ib. : FER 


* 


Corn l- tree, fabulous account of the holy cornel-tree i. 138 


Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio, and widow of Publius 


the ſon of Craſſus, married to Pompey iv. 191. Her character 
192. Her ſurpriſe on the news of Pompey's defeat 217. Is an 
_ eye-witneſs of Pompey's murder 223 | N 
Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and wife of Tiberius 
Sracchus v. 198, Her character ibs, Refuſes to marry Ptolemy 
Philometor 199. The great care ſhe took in the education of her 
ſons Tiberius and Caius ib. Her reproach to them 206, The 
Ratue erected to her honour, and the inſcription which it bore 228. 
In what manner ſhe aſſiſted her ſon Caius 237. Her conſtancy in 
her afflictions 244 ES 
Cornelia the daughter of Cinna, and Cæſar's firft wife iv. 4432 _ 
Cornelius, one of Sylla's captains, bribed by Cæſar to let him eſcape 
iv. 8 
nf 2.2 Balbus, what he ſaid to Cæſar iv, 399 3 
Cornelius Cethegus, and Quintus Sulpicius, why degraded from the 
prieſt's office ii. 364 ä 


Cornelius Coſſus, military tribune, had the honour of offering up the 
ſpoils called cpima i. 130 3 


Cornelius Dolabella, in love with Cleopatra, ſends her word of 
Auguſtus's deſign to remove her v. 397. See Dolabella 

Cornelius Laco made captain of the prætorian band vi. 231 
Cornelius Lentulus, his generous. offer to Paulus Emilius 11. 79 
Cornelius Merula made conſul by Octavius in the room of Cinna iii. 


167 
Cornelius Scipio choſen general of the horſe by Camillus when dicta- 
tor 1. 402. See Scipio | | 
Cornificius ordered by Auguſtus to accuſe Brutus vi. 89 


Cornutus, how faved by the fidelity of his ſlaves iii. 171 


Corcebus the architect begun the chapel at Eleufis ii. 21 
Corrabus, the ſon of Demetiius by Eurydice v: 310 5 
Corrzus the father of Stratonice the wife of Antigonus v. 253 


Corvinus Valerius, ſix times conſul iii. 150 1 


Corynetes, or the club-bearer i. 63 


Coſconius killed in a mutiny iv. 389 1 2 
Coſis, general of the Albanians, and brother to their king, flain by 


| Pompey iv. 16 5 Coflinius 
| 3 
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Coffinius, colleagne of Varinus, lain in battle by Spartacus iii. 46 
Coſſus, Licinius, ſent by the Romans to conſult the oracle at Delphi. 
1, 401 g 
Cong; Marcus Aurelius, the conſul oppoſes the law propoſed by Ma- 
- rins iii. 117. Conſul with Lucius Lucullus, what he. ſaid of the 
war with Mithridates 335. Sent by the ſenate to guard the Pro- 
pontis and defend Bythinia 337. His ambition to fight Mithrida- 
tes 339. Routed both by ſea and land 15. Overthrown in a ſea- 
fight by Sertorius iv. 17 | 
Cotta and Titurius cut off by Ambiorix iv. 360 
Cotta Publius, what Cicero ſaid to him v. 475 
Cotylon, a nickname given to Varius v. 329 ry 
Cotys king of Paphlagonia - makes a league with Ageſilaus iv. 80. 
Marries the daughter of Spithridates 817 | 125 
Courage eſteemed the chief virtue by the Romans ii. 155. The pro- 
perties of courage ii. 303. iii. 94. vi. 152, The ſource of true cou · 
rage ii. 334. v. 165 5 . 
Cow with calf to be 
preſcribed i. 238 3 
Cowardice doth not always ariſe from luxury vi. 151 
Crane, the name of a dance inſtituted by Theſeus i. 81, 2 
Craſſus, Marcus, his original iii. 45 1. Brought up with his two bros 2 
thers ib. His temperance in diet ib. Moderate in his amours ib. | 
| Accuſed of a criminal converſe with Licinia a Veſtal ib. but ac= 
quitted ib. His avarice ib. His eſtate when he firſt appeared in 
the world, and by what means he increaſed it 454. The number 
of his ſlaves ib. Saying of his on perſons addicted to building ib. 
He let out his ſervants ib. He was poſſeſſed of filver mines ib. His 
economy by which he got his riches 15. His hoipitality 455. He 
would lend money to his friends without intereſt, but required it a- 
gain at the preciſe time ib, The elegance and frugality of his en- 
tertainments 16. He applied himſelf chiefly to rhetoric ibs, His 
courteous behaviour 456. Well acquainted with hiſtory and Ari- 
ſotle's philoſophy ib. His father and brother murdered by Cinna 
and Marius ib, He eſcapes the danger and flies into Spain ib. He | 
lies concealed in a cave near the ſea-ſhore,. and is handſomely = 
” ſupplied by Vibius Pacianus 457. On the news of Cinna's death | 
hae appears publicly 458. Aſſembles an army of twenty-five thou- 
ſand men ib. Goes into Africa and joins Metelſus Pius ib. Quits 
Metellus, and goes over to Sylla ib. Sent to leyy troops amongft - 
the Marſians 459. A good ſaying of Sylla's to him ib. The e- 
mulatiou between him and Pompey ib. He enriches . himſelf by 
proſcriptions and ſequeſtrations 460. Very ſuſceptible of flattery 
ib, His reply to one who called Pompey the Great ib. By what 
means he endeavoured to equal Pompey ib. The ſervice he did to 
Czſar461. He trims between the parties of Pompey and Cæſar ib, 
Sent general againſt Spartacus 464. He revives the ancient puniſn- 
ment of decimation 465. Builds a wall croſs the iſthmus to p event 
the enemy from foraging ib. Defeats a party who had revolted from 
Spartacus 466. His reaſons for puſhing on the war againſt Spar- 
tacus is, He vanquiſhes the fugitives in a pitched battle, in which 
Spartacus is ſlain 468, Does not defire a triumph, and thinks it 
WD | : | | Mein 
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mean to accept an ovation ib. Requeſts Pompey's aſſiſtance to be 
choſen conſul ib. His variance with Pompey during their conſul- 
ſhip ib. He makes a great ſacrifice to Hercules, feaſts the people at 
5 ten thouſand tables, and gives them corn for three months ih. He 
is reconciled to Pompey, and makes the firſt overture 469. He does 
nothing remarkable in his cenſorſhip 15. Is deſirous to make E- 
. gypt tributary to Rome, but is oppoſed by Lutatius Catulus 15. 
| Suſpected of being in Catiline's conſpiracy ib. His enmity to Ci- 
cero ib. His ſon being a conſtant follower of Cicero's, reconciles 
him and his father ib. His conferences with Pompey and Czfar 
at Lucca 471. The agreement they made ib. Tranſported with joy 
| on being declared governour of Syria 472. His vain and childiſh ex- 
* preſſions on what he intended to do ib. His ambition to undertake 
the Parthian expedition, notwithſtanding the imprecations of A- 
teius 473. He arrives at Brunduſium 474, His converſation with 
King Deiotarus in Galatia 15. His firſt ſucceſſes in Syria ib, He 
permits the army to ſalute bim Imperator on his taking a ſmall ci- 
ty 15. He returns and takes up his winter-quarters in Syria, where 
he is joined by his ſon ib. The great faults he committed 475, By 
which means he made himſelf deſpicable 16. The firſt omen of 
his misfortunes ib. Ambaſſadors to him from Arſaces king of Par- 
thia their meſſage ib. His anſwer, and their reply 476. Reports 
that diſcouraged his ſoldiers, and the unfavourable predictions of 
the ſoothſayers 476, 7. He refuſes the advice of Caſſius the quæ- 
ſtor ib. Artabaſes king of Armenia comes to his aid ib. Craſſus 
"refuſes his advice ib. The dreadful preſages that happened as his 
troops were paſſing over the Euphrates ib. Deceived by the artifices 
of Ariamnes an Arabian captain 479. Neglects the advice of Caſ- 
fius ib, What he ſaid to the meſſengers ſent to him by Artabaſes 
- i, His confuſion on the report that the enemies army was at 
hand 482. The order of his army ih, He orders his ſon to charge 
the Parthians 485. The miſerable condition and inglorious fate cf 
the troops that were with his ſon ib. His courage and conſtancy on 
the death of his ſon, and his exhortation to his ſoldiers 489. The 
diſmal condition of the Roman army 489, 90. The kindneſs the 
ſoldiers had for Craſſus, notwithſtanding their deplorable circum- 
ſtances 490. He decamps in the night, and flies to Carræ 491. 
He accepts the conference propoſed by Surena 492, He truſts to 
' Andromachus who betrays him 493. Attacked by the Parthians 
494. His ſoldiers refolve to defend him ib. Surena offers a recon- 
ciliation 495. He ſuſpects Surena, but is compelled by his ſoldiers 
to a conference 495, What he ſaid to his officers on that occaſion 
ib, His reply to Surena 496. Killed by a Parthian ib. The ri- 
diculous end of that expedition 499. His advantages above Nicias 
- $02, His enterpriſe againſt the Parthians juſtified by two exam- 
piles 505, His death more honourable than that of Nicias 507 
us the younger goes into monrning on Cicero's baniſhment, 
P And afterwards reconciles him and his father iii. 469. His eager- 
| neſs to engage the Parthians 483. His valour when he was ſur- 
rounded by the _ 48s, 6. His anſwer to two Greeks who ad- p 
viſed him to retire ib. He orders his armour-bearer to kill him + | 
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88. The Parthians cut off his head ib. The Parthians inſult 
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the 8 by ſhewing them Craſſus's head, which they hadput 
on a ſpear 489 


Craſtinus, Catus, or Craflinus, a centurion, begins the battle at 


Pharſalia iv. 212, 3. Slain ib. What Cæſar ſaid to him, and his 
anſwer ib. & 382. 


Craterus and Antipater having ſubdned Greece, march into Afia a- 


gainſt Perdiccas iv. 43. The love the Macedonians had for Crate- | 


rus ib, He with Neoptolemns marches againſt Eumenes 44. His 
heroic valour 45. and ſuppoſed death 47, He confecrates at 
Delphi a repreſentation in braſs of Alexander killing a Hon 286. 
Is wounded in hunting an Ichneumon 287. Alexander offers ſa- 

crifices for the recovery of his health 1b. His character 294. The 
diſcovery he made to Alexander by means of Antigone 295, He 
comes out of Aſia into Greece with a powerful army v. 28. Re- 
jects the propoſals of Phocion ib. 

Crateſiclea the mother of Cleomenes v. 162. Her courage and gene- 


roſity 179. Her grief on her ſon's death 195. Her conſtancy and 
death 196 


Crateſi polis the widow of Alexander the ſon of Polyſperchon, her a- 


mour with Demetrius v. 260 


Cratinus the poet, the reflections he made on the wall and Odeum, 


or muſic- theatre built dy Pericles 11. 2. The praiſes he gave to 
Cimon 111. 311 
Cratippus the philoſopher, the manner of his behaviour to Nane 
at Mitylene iv. 218. He was a Peripatetic vi. 85 


Ge the philoſopher perſuades Demetrius to raiſe the biete of A- 


thens v. 32 
Crauſis the father of Philopemen i iii. 3 


Creophilus, Homer's holt i. 168. =, His poſterity" profeciptr” l- 
mer's writings ib. | | 5 


Cretans, their frugal manner of living. From them and the Ioniais 


Lycurgus drew his model i. 167. Great knaves ii. 288. A mar- 
tial, but ſober, temperate people 111, 9 EN 


Crete, the Athenians paid a tribute to Crete, and on what account i. 


70 
Criſpinus the colleague of Marcellus itt. 405, Wounded 406. Dies 
of his wounds ib. 


Criſpinus huſband of Poppæa vi. 239 | 11 

Criſpinus, an officer in Otho's army, ops Vi. 25 3 

Critias, the ſon of Callæſchrus, obtains a decree for recalling Alcibia- 
des from exile ii, 144. His repreſentation to Lyſander 152 

Critias, one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his wiſh iii. 312 

Critolaidas, one of the 3 arbitrators between the Athenians and 

Megarenſians i. 281 

| Crobylus the orator, a ſaying of his on the funds neceſſary fer the 

maintenance of a war v. 425 
Cræœ ſusꝰs interview with Solon i? 307 | 
Crommyon, a wild ſow killed there by Theſeus i 1, 64 


Crotoniates, part of the ſpoils taken by Alexander. at Arbela rat to 


them, and why iv. 278 


Crows ſtunned, and nen down by the Exclamations of the pe ple 


iii. 42 
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Cryptia or ambuſcade at 3 what i. 208 
Crefias, phyfician to Artaxerxes the Second, a th of his wri- 
tings vi. 123, His ambition and partialityt to the Lacedæmonians 


7 
Cteß hon, for what indicted v. 433 
Cteſippus, the ſon of Chabrias, his character v. 9. 423 
Culleo, the advice he gave to Pompey iv. 183 
Cumzi, people noted for their ſtupidiiy iv, 400 
Cup, Laconic, the faſhion of it i. 178- | 
Cures, the capitol of the Sabines 1. 137, 221. From whence the 
Romans were called Quirites ib, EE 
Curiz, or wards, ten in each tribe at . i. 138 
urio beſieges and takes the citadel of Athens iii. 2 4 ; 
Curio the tribune brought over to Cæſar's intereſt iv. 195. What 
he demanded in favour of Cæſar 196. He conveys Cæſar off when 
in danger of being killed by the guards 341. What he propoſed in 
Ceæſar's name 367. The advice he gave to Cato v. 58. The ſhows 
exhibited by him when ædile 91. The ruin of Antony 312. "When 
he engaged in the intereſt of Cæſar 315 
Curſes, the opinion the Romans had of the efficacy of them 41 2. 
ni. 4 
Cu tian lake, ſo called from Curtius, a noble Sabine i. 135 
85 the whole nation put to the ſword by Alexander iv. 
* | 
cibele, or the mother of che gods, warned Themiſtocles of an at - 
tempt to murder him i. 392. In acknowledgment he dedicated a tem- 
ple to her 393 
Cyberneſia, or the feaſt of pilots, inſtituted in honour of Nauftheus 
and Phæax who went with Theſeus to Crete i. 76 
Cybiſthus, an adopted ſon of Thales i, 277 
Cychreus the Salaminian honaqured at Athens with divine worſhip 1, 
65. He was king of Salamin ib. | 
Cycnus killed in fingle combat by Hercules i. 66 
| Cydaus a river, the waters whereof are exceeding cold iv. 255 
Cylarabis, a place of exerciſe near the gates of Argos iii. 109 
Cylon, the hiſtory of him and his accomplices i, 282 
Cyniſca, ſiſter to Ageſilaus, contends in the chariot- race at the O- 
iympic games iv. 1 
Cynoſcephalæ, or dog's heads, a place "4 called iii. 37 
Cynoſarges, the name of the wreſtling- place without the city of A- 
ttzhens i. 383. 
Cyrbes, the tables on which Solon's laws were written i. 303 
Cyrus the Great, his prudence and the reaſon of his relealing Croſus 
1. 309, 10. His tomb, and epitaph iv. 323 
Cyrus, the ſon of Darius, and brother of Artaxerxes, gave the name 
of Aſpafia to Milto his concubine ii. 36. He furniſhes Lyſander 
with money for his ſoldiers 147. His friendſhip for Lyſander, and 
the preſent he made him iii. 297. The great confidence he had in 
Lyſander 202. The meaning of the name vi. 123. His temper 
124. He conſpires againſt his brother, but is pardoned by the in- 
terceſſion of his mother 125. His treachery to his brother 126. 
What he wrote to the Lacedemonians 128, He makes war a- 
_ ! 
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" gainſt his brother ib. His anſwer to Clearchus x30. His raſhneſs_ 
ib. Slain in battle 133 


Cytheris, an actreſs, Antony 8 miſtreſs \ v. 320 


e ä 
Dactyli of mount Ida i. 0 
Dzdalus, his flight i. 78 1 
Dæmon of Socrates ii. 120 


Dzmons, a ſpecies of beings of a middle nature between the * 
and human 1, 93. u. 


Damachus, his opinion of a globe of fire that was ſeen in the air iii. 
207 

Damaſtes, otherwite called Procruſtes, killed by Theſeus i. 66, In 

© what manner he uſed ftrangers ib. - 

Damophantus, Wan of the Eleans, killed! in battle by Philopemen 
iii. 10 ; 

Damon, a famous muſician and ſophiſt ii, 7, Banifhed upon a dali 
cion of meddling too much in ſtate- affairs 41 5. iii. 412 

Damon, ſurnamed Per ipoltas, his hiſtory iii, 298 


Damoteles corrupted by Antigonus, the occaſion of the overthrow of 
Cleomenes v. 186 


Dance of the Caryatides, deſcribed on the ring of Sten Why fo. : 
called vi. 142 
Dances, religious ones appointed by Numa i. 230 
Dandamis, an Indian philoſopher i iv. 240. r hefaid of the Greek 
philoſophers 319 


5 Danube, water brought from thence and laid up in the treaſury of the 
kings of Perfia iv. 281 


Daphne, the daughter of Amyclas, transformed into a laurel v. 
I 
Darius Codomanus marches from Suſa againſt W and the 
number of his forces iv. 254. His dream i5, The office he bore 
under the king his predeceſſor ib. Neglecting the advice of Amyn- 
tas, he perceived his errour when it was too late 256. Defeated by 4 
Alexander 257. The magnificence of his tent ib. The letter he © 28 
wrote to Alexander 270. His grief upon rec: iving the news of his 
wife's death 271, The diſcourſe between him and Tyreus, who 17 
brought him that news 271, 2. The prayer he made to the gods 
272. Defeated in the action near Arbela 277. His flight jb. 
Taken by Beſſus 289. Is found wounded all over with darts 290. 
What he ſaid to Polyſtratus, who gave him ſome water as he was 
expiring ib. 
Darius Nothus, his children by Paryſatis vi. 123 3 | 
Darius, the eldeſt ſon of "Artaxerxes, who declared him his eee 7 
vi. 152. Upon which he demands Aſpaſia of his father 153. Sen- 
ſibly touched at the trick his father played him 154. Confpires a- 
gainſt his father at the inſtigation of Tiribazus 155. Is taken, con- 
dem ned, and executed 156, 7 | 
Datis ſent 'by the king of Perſia, arrives on the coaſt of Marathon, 12 
ravages all the country thereabouts ii. 420 
Day, a white day, whence ſo called ji. 38 
ä N kartanen or unfortunate, an ancient ſuperſtition i. 418 
112 . Dead, 


* 
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Ded, a law againſt ſpeaking ill of them i. 297 

Death, 2 lop" s opinion of it ii. 356, A ſudden death ne beſt 

. py Ceſar i 1V, 402 | 

Debts, public, a ſafety to the prince iv, 56 | 

Decimation, an ancient puniſhment amongſt the Romans, revived by 
Craſſus iii. 465, Executed by Antony v. 352 

Deidamia ſiſter of Pyrrhus iti. 62, Married to Demetrius the ſon of 
Antigonus 65. Her death 69 

Dejotarus king of Galatia, what he faid to Craſſus iii, 474. Taken 
Into Peticius's ſhip iv. 216. His deſire of a viſit from Cato v. 55. 

The preſents he offered him 58, He goes over from Antony to Au- 
guſtus 376 | 

Deipnophorz, or ſupper- carriers in the ceremonies of the feaſt of 

_ boughs i. 85 

Dellivs ſent by Antony to Cleopatra, his opinion of that princeſs v, 
335. His parody of a verſe in Homer ib. Quits Antony, and why 
473 

Deluge, ceremonies and cations for that of Ogyges r 
by the Athenians iii. 257 

Delphic tables, the exqu.i{steneſs of their aden v. 200 . 

Demades, an Atheniin orator, a ſaying of his v. 3. He was the rock 
on which his country ſplit ib. The propoſition he made to the A- 
thenians 19. He reflects on Phocion for ſending his ſon to Sparta 
24. What he ſaid on the news of Alexander's death 26. Fined 


for having propoſed ſeven decrees contrary to other laws in force 29. 


© Propoſes to treat with Antipater i5. He took a pride in his ill- 
1 ** weelth 34. His ſaying to his ſon Demeas ib, His letter to 
ntigonus the ae of his and his ſon's death 35. He uſed to aſſiſt 
Demoſthenes in his pleadings 416. His great abilities 477. He 
undertakes to go ambaſſador to Alexander, and the ſucceſs of that 
embaſſy 432. Purſued by divine vengeance for the death of Demo- 
ſthenes, and put to death by Caſſander 442. To what he com- 
pared the army after the death of Alexander vi. 220 

n commander of a Rhodian galley i iii. 333. An expert ſea- 
man 16. 

Demaratus of Corinth, a a of his iv. 86. His ſeaſonable re- 
proach to Philip of Macedon 242. Sent to Alexander to bring him 
back to court ib. Why he wept upon ſeeing Alexander ſeated 
on the throne of Periia 282, He goes into Aſia to ſee Alexander 
dec 8 death, and the magnificent funeral Alexander made for 

im i 

Demaratus the Phocian, a faying of his iv. 86 © 

Demeas, the ſon of Demades, killed in his father's preſence v. 35 

Demetrius, the ſon of Philip of Macedon, ſent as an hoſtage to Rome 
iii. 40. Put to death by his father upon the calumnies of his bro- 
ther Perſeus ii. 270 

Demetrius, the freedman of Pompey, Pompey” s reſerved behaviour to 
his widow iv. 122. The great eſteem he was in 171. The liber- 
ties he took with Pompey ib. His houſe and gardens Fn 172, 
The reſpect paid to him v. 56 

Demetrius Pheido, what he faid to Alexander about Callifhenes i iv. 


304 
Demetrius 
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Demetrius the Peripatetic, a friend of Cato's, what Cato ſaid to him 
v. 111 3 | + | 
Demetrius Phalereus, deputy-governour of Athens under Caſſander v. 
258, The generous treatment he met with from Demetrius who 
took Athens 259, The character he gave of Demoſthenes's ora- 
tions 417 | | | | 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, his character v. 253. His parentage ib. The 
deſcription of his perſon and manners ib. The great love he had 
for his father 254, His natural gcodneſs ib. What he did for his 
friend-and companion Mithridates 255. At about twenty-two years 
of age ſent by his father againſt Pto:emy 256. Defeated near Gaza 
is. Ptolemy's generoſity to him ib. His prudence and courage 
after that defeat ib. He deſires his father to continue him in the 
command of the army againſt Ptcleray 257. He defeats and takes 
Ptolemy's lieutenani-general priſoner ib. His geverofity ib. He 
. obliges Ptolemy to abandon Syria 1. Sent againſt the Nabatzan 
Arabs, and the danger he was in 16. He defeats them ib. He 
takes a fort at Babylon, and leaves a garriſon in it ib. A great 
fault that he committed in his return home 258. He relieves Ha- 
licarnaſſus, which was beſieged by Ptolemy ib. He goes with a fleet 
to beſiege Athens ib. The proclamation he cauſed to be made to 
the people of Athens 259, His generous treatment of Demetrius 
Phalereus deputy-governour of Athens ib. He embarks and lays 
cloſe fiege to Megara i6, The accident that befel him in purſuit of 
an extravagant amour 260, He eſtabliſhes the liberty of Megara ib. 
He returns to Athens, and reſtores the ancient form of government 
there ib. Rendered odious by the honours the Athenians paid him 
261, He takes on him the title of King ib. The other great titles 
given to him and his father by the Athenians ib. The decrees 
paſſed in his honour 261, 2, The deities diſpleaſed at thoſe flat- 
teries 263. The Athenians decree that he ſhould be conſulted as 
an oracle 264. He marries Eurydice of Athens, the widow of O- 
pheltas ib. He had ſeveral wives, but he moſt reſpected Phila the 
daughter of Antipater 245, The moſt debauched of all the princes 
of his time ib. Sent by his father to conquer Cyprus ib. He de- 
feats Menelaus the brother of Ptolemy ib. The meſlage ſent to him 
- by Ptolemy, and his anſwer 266, He defeats Ptolemy in a naval 
fight is, He takes Lamia a celebrated beauty priſoner, and be- 
comes enamonred of her ib. His generous treatment of Menelaus 
267. The exceflive liberties he took in time of peace, and his 
temperance in war 269, 70. His kill in every branch of the mili- 
tary art 270. He diverted himſelf in building galleys, inventing 
warlike engines ib. The magnificence of his galleys and machines 


271, He bcheges Soli in Cilicia ib, He makes war on the Rho- 


dians ib. The cauſe of the quarrel between him and the Rhovians 
ib. What he ſaid of the hiſtory-piece that was painting by Pro- 
togenes 273. He makes peace with the Rhodians, and goes to 
aſſiſt the Athenians againſt Caſſander 274, He defeats Caſſander 
ib. Lodged by the Athenians in the Parthenon ib. He calls Mi- 
nerva his eldeſt ſiſter 275, His infamous debauchery is. He en- 
ters Peloponneſus, and the progreſs he makes there 276. He cele- 
brates the feaſt of Juno at Argos 16. He marrics Deicamia the 
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daughter of Pyrrhus ib. He changes the ſituation of the city of 
Sicyon ib. He was proclaimed general of the Greeks ib. His va- 
nity ib, He is initiated into the myſteries of Ceres 277. His 
enormous demands of money from the Athenians 278. The in- 
famous uſe he put it to id. Why nicknamed Mytbos 279. Obliged 
to abandon Greece 280. His dream before the battle of Ipſus 281. 
He puts Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus to flight, but by his too 
eager purſuit loſes the day 282. He marches to Epheſus ib. The 
Athen ans refuſe to admit him into Athens 283. He deſires the 
Athenians to ſend him his galleys 284. He ſails to Peloponneſus 
15. He goes into Cherſoneſus, and ravages the territories of Ly- 
ſimachus ib. He embarks for Syria with his daughter Stratonice 
15. He ſurpriſes the city of Quinda 285, His interview with Se- 
leucus, who marries his daughter ib. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Cilt- 
cia ih. He marries Ptolemais the daughter of Ptolemy ib. The 
reſolute anſwer he ſent to Seleucus 286. He makes war on the A- 
thenians, but ineffectually is. He befheges Meſſene 36, He re- 
gains ſeveral cities that had revolted ib. He takes a veſſel laden 
with corn bound for Athens, and hangs the maſter and merchant ib. 
He reduces Athens to extremities ib. The Athenians ſurrender to 
bim 287, He enters Athens, the perplexity of the people 75. 
His gentle reproof, and the preſent he made them ib. He defeats 
Archidamus king of Sparta 288, The frequent changes in his 
fortune ib. Alexander the ſon of Caſſander defires his aſſiſt ance 
againſt his brother Antipater 289. The hiſtory of that affair 289. 
290. Proclaimed king of Macedon 291. He marches againſt the 
Thebans 293. He beſieges Thebes, which is ſurrendered ib. He 
treats the inhabitants very favourably 16. Marches into Thrace is, 
Befieges Thebes a ſecond time ib. Leaves his fon to continue the 
- fiege, and marches againſt Pyrrhus, who 1etreats upon his approach 
294. He returns to the ſiege of Thebes ib. His anſwer to his 
ſon Antigonus ib. He is wounded in the neck by a javelin is. He 
takes Thebes ibs, His clemency to the inhabitants i5, He marches 
againſt the Ætolians to keep his ſoldiers employed 298. He leaves 
Pantauchus to perfect the conqueſt, and marches after Pyrrhus ib. 
His magnificence in his dreſs ib. His haughty behaviour 296. He 
makes the Athenian ambaſſadors wait two years for an audience ib. 
The reply made to him by a Spartan ambaſſador id. His ill treat- 
ment of the people that petitioned him ib. Poliorcetes, a name he 
aſſumed, added no true honour to him 297. He falls fick at Pella 
ib. He makes peace with Pyrrhus ib. His great deſigns and his 
warlike preparations 298. The beauty and magnificence of his 
galleys ib. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Pyrrhus, enter 
Into a league againſt him ib. He is attacked on all fides ib. He 
marches to the relief of Macedon againſt Lyſimachus 299. His 
reaſons for marching againſt Pyrrhus ib. The general defection of 
his army ib. He flies ig the habit of a common ſoldier 300. The 
changes of his fortune. deſcribed by a paſſage of Sophocles ib, His 
affairs begin to recover 301. A paſſage of Euripides applied to him 
ib, He reſtores to the Thebans their ancient government ib. The 
+ Athenians abandon him ih. He beſieged Athens, and raiſed the 
Liege at the remonſtrances of Cratus the philoſopher 307, we 5 
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ſolves on an expedition into Caria and Lydia 302. Arrives at Mi- 
letus, and there marries his niece Ptolemais ib. He takes Sardis, 
and marches into Phrygia ib. A great ſcatcity of proviſions in his 
camp ib. Several of his men drowned in paſſing the river Lycus ib. 

- A peſtilence breaks out in his army 303. He retires to Tarſus ib. 

The letter he wrote to Seleucus 304. and the effect it had ib. He 
retires to Mount Taurus ib. He ſends envoys to Seleucus, and the 
requeſts he made ib. He ravages Seleucus's territories i6, He 
gains ſeveral advantages, and would have given Seleicus battle. ib. 

He is ſeized with a violent diſtemper 305. He recovers, and- 

. marches towards Cilicia, and then turns another way ib, He en- 
- gages Selencus, but is abandoned, .by his troops ib. He eſcapes 306. 
Attempts to kill himſelf, but is prevented, and perſuaded to ſur- 
render to Seleucus ib. The generous intentions of Seleucus to him, - 
by what means altered 307. Seized by Pauſanias, and carried pri- 
ſoner to Cherſoneſus ib. The good treatment he received from Se- 
leucus i6, The prudent precaution. he took 305. In what man- 
ner he diverted himſelf in his captivity ib. He takes to drinking 
and gaming ib. After three years confinement, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, he falls ſick and dies 309. His magnificent funeral 
15. His aſhes carried to a city he had named Demetrias 310. His 
deſcendents continued kings of Macedon to Perſeus, who was van- 
quiſhed and led in triumph by the Romans ib. His advantages a- 
bove Antony 402. Oc. 

Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus Gonatus requires Aratus to be ſent 
bound to him vi. 194. His death 25, 

Demetrius, a ſervant of Caſſius's, after his maſter was dead, carries 
his garment and ſword'to Antony vi. 108 

Demetrius of Phariz, his advice to Philip vi, 214 

Demo, one of Demetrius' s miſtreſſes v. 275. Surnamed Mania, « or 

the Mad 279. Her jeſts upon Lamia ib. 

Demochares the Leuconian, his reflect on upon a decree of Stratocles 

v. 276. For which he is baniſhed ib. 

Demochares of Soli, the name he gave Demetrius v. 279 

Demochares, a pretended friend to Agis betrays him v. 153 

Democharis, the account he gives of the death of Demoſthenes v. 440 
Democles, ſur named the Beautiful, ſolicited by Demetrius v. 275, His 

virtue and unfortunate death ib. 

Democracy aboliſned at Argos, and when revived ii. 11 5 The ruin 
of the Athenian democracy transferred the dominion of Greece to 
the Lacedemonians 152 ; 

Democrates, one of the Tk of Alcibiades ii. 100 . 

Democrates a Spartan exile, what he ſaid to Aratus of Cleomenes r, v. 

160 

Democritus, a principle of his philoſophy ii. 260 

Demenetus, one who ſlandered and accuſed Timoleon ii. 255 

Demonax ſent by Archelaus to the people of Cyzicus, to inform them 
of the arrival of Lucullus iii. 342 

Demonides of Tos, the advice he gave Pericles ii. 15 

Demophanes one of the tutors of Philopemen iii, 3. He frees his 
country from ſlavery, by cauſing Ariſtodemus to be put to death 4. 

"He afſifis Aratus 1 in n Nicocles ib. | 


- Demoſthenes 
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- Demoſthenes the Athenian general repulſed in Ætolia iii. 412. He 
fortifies himſelf in Pylus 414. Sent by the Athenians with a 
ſtrong naval force into Sicily to aſſiſt Nicias 437. The magnificence 

of his arrival deſeribed 438. Bent upon attacking the enemy with- 
out delay 439, Aſſaults Epipolæ ib. The confuſion in that aſſault 
ib. &c. He is taken priſoner 448. He kills himſelf 450 
Demoſthenes, the father of Demoſthenes the orator, called the ſword- 
_ maker v. 410 | | ; | | 
Demoſthenes the orator, the moſt eloquent of men ii. 108. What 
he called Phocian v. 8, His ſpeech to Phocion, and Phocion's reply. 
12. He made inveCtives againſt Alcxander 19. A ſtrong reſem- 
blance between him and Cicero 409. Who his mother was 410, 
Fle loſt his father at ſeven years of age ib. Defrauded by his guar- 
dians is. Of a weak conſtitution 411. Nicknamed Batalus and 
Argus ib. What induced him to apply himſelf to oratory ib. His 
firit maſter was Ilæus 412, The character of Iſæus is. He was 
a diſciple of Plato's 1b. Inſtructed by Iſocrates and Alcidamas 413, 
He goes to law with his guardians is, And though he did not 
recover much, yet he improved in the art of ſpeaking ib. At firſt 
derided for his uncouth way of ſpeaking 414. Told how to amend 
his bad delivery by Satyrus the actor is, He built a ſtudy under 
grourd which remained till Plutarch's time 415, His application 
to his ftudies ib. Pytheas's reflection on him, and his anſwer 
416, Why a man ought to prepare his orations ib. The character 
given him by ZEſchines ib. He oppoſes Pytho the Byzantine ib. His 
ſucceſs againſt Lamachus the ſophiſt 5, Wherein he imitated Pe- 
ricles 417. He calls Phocion the pruning- hook of his periods 418. 
How he remedied his ſtammering ib. He repeated his orations at 
home before a looking-glaſs ib. What he ſaid to a man that com- 
plained he had been aſſaultéd ib. His action and voice in pleading 
419. Pleaſant in his repartees ib. Good ſayings of his ibs, At 
- what time he entered on public buſineſs ih, His age when he accu- 

- _ ſed Midias 420. Of a revengeful nature ib. He defends the cauſe 

of Greece againſt Philip ib. The reputation he gained in that af- . 

fair ib. Accuſed of inconſtancy by Theopompus, but juſtified by 

Plutarch 420, 1. His perſeverance in the ſame principles 421, 

The drift of all his orations ib. He had not perſonal courage, nor 

was he entirely free from bribery 422. A good ſaying of his to the 

Athenians ib. His behaviour againſt Amiphon ib. He accuics a 

pri-ſteſs ib. He made orations for the ue of others, and was bla- 

med for it 423. He courted Chabrias's widow, but married a wo- 
man of Samos ib. On all occaſions ftirs up the people againſt Phi- 
lip 424. Is one of the ten ambaſſadors to Philip ib. He turns the 
commendations given to Philip by Z&ſchines and Philocrates into 
ridicule i6, He prevails with the Athenians to aſſiſt the Eubcans 
ib, and the Byzantines and Perinthians ib, His courage and the 
advice he gave the Athenians 425, Sent ambaflador to the The- 

| bans to engage them in the alliance ib. The great effect of his e- 5 

loquence 426. Fortune ſeems to oppoſe his great deiigns ib. He 
Nights the oracles and prophecies 427. He ſuſpects the propheteſs 

to be in the intereſt of Philip is, He deſerts his poſt, throws 

down his arms, and flies ignominiouſly 428, The device on his | 5 
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ſhield i}, The honours he received from the king of Perſia ib. A- 
lexander finds ſome of his letters at Sardis ib. Accuſed and acquit- 
ted 429. Appointed to make the oration for thoſe ſlain at Chero- 
næa ib, He propoſes decrees in other people's names 6. His ſtra- 
tagem to revive the courage of the Athenians ib. His behaviour 
juſtified by Plutarch 430. He endeavours to ſtir up another inſur- 
rection among the Greeks 431. He by letter exhorts the king of 
Perſia's lieutenants to make war upon Alexander ib, The names 
he gave Alexander ib. He is ſent ambaſſador to him, but his heart 
failing him, he leaves the embaſly 16. The fable he related to the 
people 432. His intereſt ſunk i5, He gains the cauſe concerning 
the crown againſt Æſchines 433. He adviſes the Athenians not to 
harbour Harpalus ib, He is gained over by a bribe 434. His be- 
haviour on that occaſion 435. He is tried by the Areopagus, con- 
demned, fined fifty talents, and committed to priſon ib, He makes 
his eſcape ib. The generoſity of his enemies :5, Fine reflection 
of his on that. occafion 436. Unable to bear up under his misfor- 
tunes 402, What he ſaid when he left Athens ib. The advice he 
gave to the Athenians ib. His ſharp reply to Pytheas 437. For 
which he is recalled, and the ſingular honours paid to him at his 
return ib. On the approach of Antipater and Craterus, he with 
his party eſcape out of the city 438. Condemned for it by the peo- * 
ple ib. He takes ſanctuary in the temple of Neptune 439. The 
dream he had, and what he ſaid to Archias ib. He poiſons himſelf 
ib. Different ſtories on that ſubject 440. The day on which he 
died ib. The honours paid to his memory by the Athenians, and 
the inſcription they put under a ftatue they erected for him 441. 
A fingular accident that happened in Plutarch's time ib. Divine 
vengeance purſued Demades, who was the cauſe of Demoſthenes's © 
death 442. The force of his eloquence 502, From his ſettled 
_ countenance he was accounted moroſe 503. His modeſty ib. The 
power of his eloquence 504. - His baniſhment ignominious 306. 
The good he did his country in his exile ib. His death more glo- 
rious than Cicero's 507 | | * 
Demoſtratus, an Athenian orator, propoſes that the Athenian general 
* Jhould have abſolute power in the Sicilian expedition ii. 120 ' ; 
Dercetæus one of Antony's guards, carries the firft news of his death 0 
to Czlarv. 392 Fi | | | oe „ 
Dercyllidas a Greek commander againſt the Perſians vi. 245 
Dercyllus undertakes, to ſeize Nicanor in the Piræus v. 36 
Deſerters, how puniſhed by Marcellus ii. 376 „„ | | 
Deucalion and Pyrrha built a temple at Dodona, and ſettled amongſt 3 
the Moloſſians 111. 61 ge wy org . 1 . 
Dexithea, the daughter of Phorbas, by ſome reputed to be the mother 
of Romulus by /Eneas i. 108 Do enth : 
Dexous kills Megacles in the robes of Pyrrhus iii. 8 4 
Diadematus, the ſurname of one of the Metelli ii. 166 + Us 
4 Diagoras, what was ſaid to him by a Spartan on his victory at the O- 
Iympic games ii. 356 e . Ie 2 
Diana Orthia, her temple i, 98, Diana Ariſtobule, a-temple built to 
her by Themiſtocles 382, Diana Eucleia, her temple ii. 449, Sa- 
crifices on her altar, by whom offered i6, Diana ſuppoſed to _ 
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raiſed. a ſtorm to puniſh Mithridates for beſſtege iii. 348. Heifers 
conſecrated to Diana Perſica 367. Sertorius ſaid Diana had given 
him a white hind iv. 16. Diana, her temple at Epheſus burnt the 
ſame day that Alexander the Great was born 233. The opinion of 


the ſooth ayers thereupon 234. Diana called Aritis by the Perfians 


Vi. 154. The ſtatue of Diana at Pellene, ſtrange effects produced 
by it when carried in proceſſion 192 

Dicttator fought always on foot, and for what reaſon li. 63. The ab- 
ſolute power of the diftator 71. Two dictators at the ſame time ib. 
By whom named, and the original of the name ii. 397 

 Didius a Roman general! iv. 6. He . to Cæſar the head of Fom- 
- pey's eldeſt fon 394 

Dice uſed amongſt the Perſians vi, 141 

Dinarchvs, a Corinthian captain under Timoleon ii. 263. He flies 
Ao * Athens v. 38. Is tortured and flain ib. Accuſes Demades 


V. 442 
Dinias and Ariſtotle the logician kill Abantidas vi. 161 
Dinocrates of Meſſene, an enemy to Philopemen, occaſions the re- 
volt of Meſſene iii. 23. Defeated by Philopemen 24, But Phi- 
lopœmen being by acccident taken, he poiſons him 25, To eſcape 
vengeance he kills himſelf 26 
Diocles a ſoldier of Antigonus's vi. 177. He aſſiſts Aratus in raking 
the caſtle of Corinth 178 
Dioclides, one of the accuſers of Alcibiades ii. 124 
© Diodorus the ſon of Sophax, his exploits iv. 14 
Diogenes of Sinope, a faying of his ii. 72, His converſation with 
Dionyſius at Corinth 229. What paſſed between him and Alex- 
ander iv. 2477 
Diogenes the Stoic ſent ambaſſador to Rome by the Athenians ii, 490 
Diogenes the ſon-in-law of Archelaus iii, 268. He died honourably in 
the battle at Orchomenus 14, 
Diogenes the governour of the Piræus, what he wrote to the Achæ- 
ans vi. 194 
Diogiton and Malcitus ſent by the Thebans with an army into Thef- 
faly to revenge the death of Pelopidas ii. 3 57 
| Diomedes an Athenian, the trick put upon him by Alcibiades ii. 109 
Dion, Plato's diſciple vi. 3. Brother to Ariſtomache the wife of 
Dionyſius the elder 5. Much eſteemed by Dionyſius ib. His natu- 
ral parts improved by Plato 6. Inflamed with the deſire of knoõw- 
| ledge ib. Employed in ſeveral conſiderable affairs 7. The liberty 
of ſpeech allowed him by Dionyſius ib, Marries his niece Arete 
the daughter of Dionyſius and widow of Thearides 8. His prudence + 
and. generous offer to young Dionyſius is, How flandered by the 
courtiers 9. He never indulged himſelf in riotous diverſions and 
e- frolics ib. His reſerved behaviour and auſterity for which 
he is blamed by Plato 10. The advice he gave young Dionyſius, 
and the fine diſcourſe he made to him 11. What probably were 
his views 13. The calumnies caſt upon him by Philiftus and his 
party 14. The letter he wrote to the Carthaginian agents 15. The 


.- deceitful treatment he received from Dionyſius ib. The people's 
concern for his being ſent away 16. His wealth and rich furniture 
ſent after him ib. He lodges at Athens v with Calippus 27, When 
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he returned to Sicily, he gave Speuſippus the country-ſeat he had 
bought ib. He defrays the charge of the ſhows exhibited by Plato 
at Athens 18, He viſits ſeveral Greek cities, and the honours he 


received ib. A ſaying of his is. He declares himſelf an open ene- - 


my to Dionyſius 21. The ſmall number of his forces 23. Whe 
were diſheartened when they knew his deſign 24. He facrifices 
to Apollo, and makes an entertainment for his troops ib. He un- 
derſtood the nature of eclipſes 25. He embarks 26, He arrives 
at Pachynus in thirteen days ib. Driven by a tempeſt 27. He ar- 
rives at Minoa in Sicily ib. He makes himſelf maſter of Minoa 
28. He marches to Syracuſe ib. He atrives at the river Anapus 
29. The march of his army was like a ſacred proceſſion 30. The 
proclamation he cauſed to be made by a herald ib. Reſpected and 
prayed to as a tutelar deity 31. He and his brother choſen lieutenant- 
generals by the pcople ib. The conſtructions put upon his ſtanding 
on a ſun- dial when he harangued the people ih. His anſwer to the a- 
gents ſent by Dionyſius 32. His great courage, and the ſignal victory 
he obtained 33. His ſoldiers preſent him with a crown of gold 34. 
The unjuſt ſuſpicions the people had of him 35. His generous be- 
| haviour to Heraclides 36. The diſturbances occaſioned by Heracli- 
des ih. The anſwer he made to the offers of Dionyſius 39. The 
courage and fidelity of his foreign ſoldiers 41. The great ſtrait he 
was in through the rage of the people ib. His management to pre- 
ſerve the people ib, He retires with his troops to the territories of 
the Leontines ib. His honourable reception 42. The Leontines 
having heard the difference between the Syracuſans and Dion, de- 
termine in favour of Dion ib, The Syracuſans ſend deputies to Dion 
to deſire him to return 43. What the depu ies ſaid to him 44, His 
fine diſeourſe to his ſoldiers ib. He orders his ſoldiers to prepare 
to march 45. Other meſſengers ſent to him, from one party, 
not to come, and from the other to haſten his march is. The man- 
ner of his arrival at Syracuſe 46. The prayers made to him by the 
people as their deliverer 47. His ſoldiers beat off the troops of 
Nypſius 48. Heraclides and Theodotus ſubmit to Dicn is. The 
fine diſcourſe he made to thoſe who would have had him put Hera- 
clides and Theodotus to death ib. He pardons them 49. He re- 
pairs the blockade about the caſtle 5. He buries the dead, and re- 
deems the priſoners is. He agrees that Heraclides ſhould continue 
admiral is. He oppoſes the dividing of lands 50. He gives battle 
to Pharax, and is beaten ib. His great diligence in returning to 
Syracuſe ib. The anſwer he made to Heraclides, who would have 
had a Spartan governour of Syracuſe 5x, Apollocrates ſurrenders the 
caſtle to him ib. How he received his fiſter and wife 52, His ge- 
neroſity is. His frugality ib. His eſteem for the academy 53. His 
gfavity and auſterity ib. He endeavours to reform the Syracuſans 
15. He conſents to the killing of Heraclides 54; He makes a 

| ſplendid funeral, and pronounces an oration on him ib. Why be 
contracted a friendſhip with Calippus 55, The viſion that appeared 
to him ib. His ſon kills himſelf 56. He is troubled for the mur- 
der of Heraclides ib.“ The manner in which Dion was murdered 
57. The advantage of Dion above Brutus 117, 18, 1 
= . ; Dionyſia, 


EX. 
Dionyſia, the feaſt of Bacchus, called Demetria in honour of Deme- 


trius v. 263 | 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, his miſtake about Romulus's triumph i, 


131 ö 
Dionyſius the elder, tyrant of Sicily, what he ſaid to his mother i. 
297. He deſires the daughter oſ Ariſtides in marriage, and Ariſti- 
des's reply to him ii. 217. His cruelty on that refuſal ib, He 
leizes the government. of Sicily, and marries the daughter of 
Hermocrates a Syracuſan vi. 5. She kills herſelf ib. He marrics 
Doris and Ariſtomache ib. He puts the mother of Doris to death 
on ſuſpicion of her having bewirched his other wife ib. His eſteem 
for Dion ib. What he ſaid to Plato 7. His death 8, He was 
ſuſpicious of all mankind 11 | 5 
Dionyſius the younger, the tyrant, driven out by Dion ii. 211. After 
ten years recovers Syracuſe from Nyſus ib. Defeated by Icetes 220. 
He ſurrenders to Timoleon 226. The calamities of his family 15. 
He goes to Corinth is. The life he led there 227. The preſent 


he made to Lyſander iii. 196. The ſon of Dionyſius by Doris vi. 
38. He marries Sophroſyne ib. His debauchery 9. Dion endea- 


vours to poſſeſs him with a love of virtue 10. How he was brought 
up by his father is. He invites Plato to come to Syracuſe 12. 
His kindneſs and reſpect to Plato 14, Much improved by him ib. 
His deceitful behaviour to Dion 15. Under pietence of kindneſs 
he removes Plato into the caſtle 16. He envies Dion, and ſeizes 
his revenues 18. His joy on Plato's return to Sicily 19. He ſells 


. -  Dion's eſtate, and converts the money to his own uſe 20. What 


he faid to Plato, on his departure 21. He arrives at Syracuſe, and 

endeavours to treat with Dion privately 32. He pretends to treat 

with the people, but attacks them ib. He flies from Syracuſe 39, 

Deſpairing to regain his country, he reſolves to deſtroy Syracuſe 
6 : 


; 4 a 6 | | 
Dionyſus the lawyer, ſent to Syracuſe to reform the civil government 
il, 240 | | : . 
Dionyſius Chalcus the father of Hiero iii. 411. He built the city of 
Thurii 36, 5 : 


Dionyſius of Meſſena put an Alexander's robe and diadem, and why 


iv. 328. Put to death 16. | 
Dionyſius of Magneſia, the rhetorician v. 448 5 
Dionyſius the brother of Diocles, and Erginus, who aſſiſted Aratus in 
taking the caſtle of Corinth vi. 178 


Diophanes general of the Achæans, joins with Flaminius againſt 


Sparta iii. 20. A greater general than politician 50 


Diophanes the orator v. 206. Slain for being a friend to Tiberius 
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Diophantus accuſes Ariſtides of - bribery ii. 456 


Diophites a great dealer in prophecies iii. 222. Cites an oracle againſt 
Agefilaus's advancement to the crown of Sparta ig. & iv. 70 
Diopithes, his decree againſt Anaxagoras and Pericles ii. 46 


-Diphridas carries the order of the Ephori to Ageſilaus iv. 88 


Divination, the fallacy thereof iii. 169, The method of divination - 
' amongſt the Germans iv, 354 


Divorce, 


* 
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| Divorce, Romulus's law concerning it i. 142. The firſt inſtance of 


divorce amongſt the Romans i. 160. 266 
Docimus diſputes the command with Eumenes i iv. 48 
Dodona, the antiquity of its temple 1 iii. 6x | 
Dog ſacrificed in the Lupercalia i. 140. One that bites a man to be 
delivcred to the perſon bit 302, That of Xanth ppus, his love for 
his maſter 367. His tomb ib. That of Alcibiades ii. 107% That 
kept by Alexander the tyrant of Phere to guard his chamber-door 
57. Why not ſuffered to enter the citadel of Athens v. 406. 
x city built by Alexander in honour of his dog Petits, called Pe- 
ritas, after the dog's name iv. 312 
Dogs, fifty, with as many keepers, put as a guard in the citadel of 
Corinth vi. 183 
Dolabella accuſed by Cæſar, but acquitted iv. 336. His extraiin- 
gance 389. Said to be in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar 403. Be- 
ing tribune he propoſes the cancelling of debts v. 319. Antony 
- - - Jealous of him 16. Cæſar's opinion of him 322. In love with 
Dleopatra, and ſends her word of Auguſtus's deſign to remove her 
397. 7 A patrician, ſuſpected by Od and ſent to ne 
VI. 2 
Dolon, - name for a tuck or rapier v. 210 
Dolopians inhabited the ifle of Scyros, profeſſed pirates ill. 308 
Domitian's palace, the magnificence of it i. 335 
Domitius, Lucius, why called nobarbus ii. 290. & n. ; 
Domitius puts up for the conſulſhip, in oppoſition to Craſſus and 
Pompey iii. 471. The uſage he met with on that occaſion 472. 
Vanquiſhed * ertorius's lieutenant iv. 17 Heads a 5 in 
Africa 130. Defeated by Pompey 233. Slain in battle ib, 
Domitius Anobarbus calls Pompey Aamemnon, and King of kings, 
in ridicule iv. 206. Employed by Antony ts harangue the m_ | 
353. Adviſes him to ſend Cleopatra back to Egypt 369. He 
* over to Auguitus 376, Anteny's generous behaviour — 
him, and the effect it had upon him ib. 
Domitius, beſieged by Cæſar in Corfinium, how deceived by his 
ſician iv. 372. Quits Pompey for Cæſar, and ſoon after declares 
for Pompey 372 
Domitius, Spinther, and Scipio, friends to Pompey; quarrel WhO 
ſhould ſucceed Cæſar in the pontificate, before the battle of Phar- 
_ falia iv. 207. 380 
Domitius commands the left vin of Pompey” 8 a at Pharcais 
Nin 
Domitius Sens oe commands the centre of Cæſar 8 ariny at en . 
iv. 381. He was defeated by Pharnaces 388 
Doors of houſes in Greece opened outward 1. 342 
Dorians, how long they had poſſeſſed the country of Made iv. 106 
Dori laus general to Mithridates ſuſpected Archelaus of treachery iti, - 
2866, 7. Slain forthe fake of His purple robe 35) | 517 cn0ing lf 
| Doweries not to be given in marriage by Solon's laws i. 297 1 \ 
Draco's laws moſt of them repealed by Solon, being too ſevere.i 1.291. 
A ſaying of Demades on Draco's man ib. What Dinos W in _ 
ſtification of his laws 292 


Dracontides, his decree I? ii. 46 [$I 105 | 
e G g © Dragon 


Dragon Py Minerva guardian of the Stadel of Athens i. 36 5 n. 
Dragon that lay by Olympias as ſhe lept iv. 232 | 
Dromichztes the Thracian takes Lylimachus priſoner v. 293 
Dromoclides, the Sphettian, propoſes the conſulting Demetrius as an 
oracle v. 264. He propoſes to ya the fort and ciuadel into the 
power of Demetrius 288 
ug. of —_— the hiſtorian 11, 39. His ener 
E. 
Eagle, Prickug ſo called 1 by the Vale: itt, aid 
Eagles never have but two young ones at a time iii. 160. 16 tame eagle 
kept by Pythagoras 1, * Tyrants fond of being ſo called ii. 


. ke in Laconia i. 209. iii. 320. iv. 71. During the battle of 
Thraſimena not perceived by the combatants i 11, 61. 62. At Athens 
iii. 420. At Piſaurum v. 373 | 

Eedemus and Demophanes, the tutors. of Philopemen.; it, th The 

brave exploits of thoſe two philoſophers b. Aſſiſt Aratus in de- 

poſing a tyrant 4 

Echecratides the ſophiſt, releaſed by Alexander at Phocion's requeſt 


2 
Eclipfe of the ſun, the day chat Romulus, was conceived” i. 120. 
Another whilſt Pericles was embarking ii. 50, The Thebans diſ- 
heartened by an eclipſe of the ſun 352. In the days of Nicias, the 
eople could account for the eclipſe of the ſun, but were ignorant 
of che cauſe of the eclipſe of the moon iii. 441, 2 _ 
- Eclipſe of the moon, how it affected the army of Paulus milius, and 
Perſeus. ii. 281. Eclipſe of the moon accounted the forerunner of 
calamities iii. 442. Why a fortunate omen to thoſe who are flymg 
iii. 443. What was done after an eclipſe 1 in times of the greateſt 
ignorance ib. 
Education, the importance of . 467, 8. ii. I 5 5 That of women 
at Lacedemon i. 264. At Rome 265 
Eperia ſaid to be in love with Numa i. 222 
Fight the firſt cube, and the eighth day of every month ſacred to 
Neptune i. 105 
+ Eirefione,- What it was i. 83. The foundation of {raging it in 
_ a feſtival proceſſion ib). 
Elatus, the firſt Ephorus at Sparta i. 174 . 

Elephant, a remarkable ſtory of one iti. 111. Elephant of King 
Porus, his underſtanding, and the care he took of bim iv. 312 
Elephants, the diſorder they cauſed in Hannibal's army ii. 400 
Elephenor, the ſon of Chalcodon, took care of 'Theſeus's children 

4, 103. He carried them with bim to the ſiege of Troy 104 
Elius, one of Nero-s miniſters, put to death by Galba vi. 236 
Eloquence, its power ii. 58. 500. v. 458 
Elpinice, the ſiſter of Cimon ii. 16. iii. 302. Her reſentment —_— 

Pericles, and what he ſaid to her ii. 40. Where ſhe was buried 

iii. 302. Suſpected of a criminal converſation with her brother, 
.- and with Polygnotus the painter 303. Married to Callias ib. 
Elyſian fields where placed i iv. 1 W 

Empedocles, what he nd of the elements v. 25 5 
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Empire of the univerſe divided by lot a three gods iv. 189 
Empylus a famous orator, and a friend of Brutus vi, 62 
Endymion beloved by Diana i. 222. u. 3 

Envy, the ill effects of it iii. 222 


Epaminondas took more care in improving his mind than 1 in exerci- 
ſing bis body ii. 316. A gallant action of his 317. In what man- 
ner he irritated the Theban youth againſt the Spartans 320. Sent 
into Theſſaly to recover Pelopidas 348. His prudent conduct in 
that ſervice ib. and ſucceſs 349. What he eſteemed his greateſt 
happineſs 158. Sent — 2 to Sparta, where he alone had 
the courage to oppoſe Ageſilaus iv. 102. His debate with Agefi- 
laus in full council ib, He makes an inroad into Laconia 106. He 
waſtes the country ib. &c, He cauſes Meſſene to be rebuilt 12. 
He marches to Sparta ib. Slain in the battle near Mantinea, by 

Anticrates 112 . 

Epaphroditus, or the beloved of Venus, a name aſſumed by Sylla iii. 

2659. Avgnſtus Czſar's fieedman Cane by him to be a ſpy upon L 
Cleopatra v. 394 
Eperatus choſen: general of the Achæans vi. 211. His incapacity ib. 
Epheſus called the arſenal of war ii. 391. The ſervice Lyſander did 
0 that city ut. 196. The temple of Epheſus burnt the day that 4 
Alexander the Great was born iv, 233 | 
Ephete, judges in criminal cauſes at Athens i. 294 oh 
Ephialtes broke the power of the court of the Ad li. 12. 15. 
1 by whom, and for what 17. He was a en ſtateiman 

2 

Ephialtes and Ciſſus Wt ay by: Alexander iv. 88 f 

Ephori eflabis{hed to reſtrain the power of the ſenate of . and | 

when i. 174. The faults found by Ariſtotle in that iaſtitution ib. 
As ſoon as they entered on their office, they declared war againſt the 

Helots 209. They proved an enforcement to the diſcipline of the 
city 212. They make a law to prohibit the importation of gold 
and ſilver into Sparta iii, 213. Why eſtabliſhed iv. 72, T 
fine Ageſilaus ib. They recall him from the wars abroad 85. A 
very remarkable action of the Ephiori 112. Depoſed by the joint 
_ conſent of both the kings of Sparta v. 147. They mw all the 
power at Sparta, and the kings only the name 157 | 
Ephorus the hiſtorian condemned by Plutarch vi. 39 | 
Epicrates of Acarnania conveyed Themiſtocles's wife and children 4 
out m_—_ Athens, for which he Was afterwards gh to death by Cimon 
2 ö 0 

3 the merry advice 1 ave the Athenians ii. 5 51 

Epicurean philoſophy deſcribed iii. 8g 29 

Epicurus, with what he fed his diſciples during a famine v. a4; Ah . 

Athenian, r by Phocus for the death of his father Phocion f 
V. 42. 4 
Epycides toy orator the ſon of. Euphemides, Themiſtocles cratalles on 
him by a ſum of money to deſiſt from his pretenſions to the general- 
hip i. 350 
Epicydidas ſent oy the. Ephori to och 9 2 from the wars iv. 
1 ; 
: . 0 8 2 75 Epigethes 


_ 
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Fpigethes of Pettene, a lady remarkable for her beauty and a fare | 


= "+ 
= - 25 1 — the tyrant of Colophon, ſeized by Auculbue l 1. 332 2 
| |  Epimenides the Phæſtian, ſkilled in the myſteries of the gods i. 283, 4. 
| Styled the ſon of the nymph Balte, and the new curete or prieſt of Cybele 
| | 284. A faying of his on Munychia, a port at Athens 284, 5. 
= refuſed the preſents and honours offered him by the city of As, 
i contenting himſelf with a branch of the ſacred olive oy”. E t 
Epipolæ, the citadel of Syracuſe, taken by Dion vi. 31 
Epirus, the origin of that kingdom iii. 61 
Epitadeus one of the Ephori alters the 3 laws, "OY a ſpi it of 
revenge v. 140 woo IS 
Epitaphs to whom allowed at Sparta i i. 207 c 
Epitragia, a name given to Venus, the original of i it i. 76 | 
Epixyes, governour of upper Phrygia, his defign upon Themiſtocles 
1. 392 
Epopiics, a part of learning not to be communicated to the vulgar i iv. 


239 
" Erafiftratus; phyſician to Seleucus, his addreſs: in diſcovering the: ma- 
£ Piggce Antiochus v. 291 4 
darch the character he gave of Demoſthenes' 8 orations v. 


. 32 Theſeus defcended from him by the father's fide i. 57 
| Ergatæ, the artificers at Athens ſo called i. 301 
Erginus aſſiſts Aratus in taking the caſtle of Corinth vi. 278, 9. 
endeavours to ſeize the Piræus at Athens 193 
Ergoletes, one who laid wait to take Themiſtocles i. 8 | 
**  Erjanthus, adviſes the Spartans to raze the city 2 Athens 4. 
211 
Eros a ſervant to Antony, being ordered by his maſter dey: kill bim, 
kills himſelf v. 39271 
Eteocles the Lacedzmonian, a Wo af his e e Lyſander i iii. 
217 5 
Eteſian winds vi. 4 
Etymocles, a friend of Agefilaus iv, 100 
Evagotas king of Cyprus iii. 28 
Evalcus, a Lacedæmonian n killed 5 in battle by Pyrebus.i lit, 


207, 8 1 
Evan, a Greek vo for that trivraph. which the Romans call ovation | 


ii. 392 
» Evander the Cretan 0 a friend to Perſeus after his defeat ii 


| 288 
E ? Evangelus a nt of Pericles, and maſter of his houſehold i ii. 27. 
1 His tacties, or commentaries for marſhalling of armies iii. 6. 
Euchidas, a Platzan, with what expedition be fetched fire from Del - 
phi ii. 448. He dropped down dead as 178 as he had defivered i it, 
and was buried in the temple of Diana ib. | 1 
Fucleia, who ſhe was ii. | 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes iii. 8. Made b with kin 
in the throne v. 168. He commands one wing of the Spartan ar- 
my again ſt ods 186, oo by Antigonus ib, Killed in 


battle 15. 
| Euclid | 
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Fuclidas, the Lacedzmonian, his inſolence to Artaxerces, a and Art 
- xerxes's reply vi. 127 
Euclidas of Athens, oppoſes e vi. 202 
Euclidas, one of the captains ſent by Timoleon to take oſleſtor of 
the caſtle of Syracuſe ii. 225 
Euctus and Eudæus, Perſeus's treaſurers, ſtabbed by Perſeus it, 288 
Eudamidas, the father of Agis v. 18 
Eudamus, maſter of Eumenes's elephants, adviſes Eumenes of a con- 
ſpiracy iv. 67, Put to death by Antigonus 65 
Eudemus the Pergamenian brings Attalus's will to Noe vi. 213 
Eudoxus, one who firſt applied geometry to enen e 1, 
378 | 
Evius, a name given to Bacchus | li, 393 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, Cato's opinion of him ii, 470 
Eumenes, his birth and education, Philip of Macedon takes him into 
his ſervice iv. 39. He is made principal ſecretary to Alexander ib. 
Went intruſted with a conſiderable command in the Indian expedi- 
tion 15. He fucceeds in the command of Perdiccas, who was ad- 
vanced to that of Hephæſtion ib, Alexander gives him Barſine the 
daughter of Artabazus, in marriage 39. He often incurred Alex- 
ander's diſpleaſure, and particularly on the OO of Hephæſtion 
b. For what he upbraided Alexander is, He refuſes to lend A- 
| lexander three hundred talents ib. Has another diſpute with He- 
pheſtion 40. He was a man of great art and addreſs ib. What he 
did to reinftate himſelf in Alexander's favour ib. After Alex- 
ander's death he ſtays at Babylon, and pacifies the ſoldiery 41. 
Was made governour of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia i. His dif- 
ference with Hecatæus, tyrant of Cardia ib. He retires to Per- 
diccas, who ſettles him in the government of Cappadocia 42. Co 
tinues to attend on Perdiccas ib. Perdiccas diſmiſſes him upon h 115 
arrival in Cilicia ib. He raiſes a body of horſe able to curb the i in- 
ſolence of the Macedonian phalanx ib. Declared general of the 
forces in Armenia and Cappadocia 43. He defeated Neoptolemus 
with his cavalry, and obliges the Macedonian Phalanx to come over 
to him ib. His anſwer to the embaſly from Craterus and Antipa- 
ter 44. An action whereby he ſhowed himſelf a great general ih. 
His extraordinary dream 45, How he interpreted it in his ownfa- 
vour ih. The order of his battle ib. He engages with Neoptole- 
mus and kills him 46. His grief for the death of Craterus 47. 
gets great reputation by that victory ib. Which cauſes him to be 
envied 15. The Macedonians decree his death for making them 
fight againſt Craterus ib, They give a joint commiſſion to Atigo- 
nus and Antipater 15. He ſeizes the king's horſes, and gives dif- 
charges to thoſe who had the care of them, and what, Antipater ſaid 
on the occaſion 48, He matches into the upper Phrygia ib, What 
| he, faid when the officers diſputed with him about the command of 
the army ib. How; he paid his ſoldiers, and gained their affe&ion 
15. Letters diſperſed about his camp, promiſing rewards to thoſe 
who ſhould kill him, which extremely offended the Macedonians, 
and what they did for his ſafety is, He loſes à battle with Anti- 
gonus, by the treachery of ane of his officers, whom he immediate- 
Ip ſeizes and hangs 49. After his 9 returns to the field of 
J I = e battle, 


— 
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ib. He diſmiſſes great part of his ſoldiers, and why ib, 
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battle, and burns the dead bodies of his ſoldiers ib. He could have 
taken Antigonus's baggage, and the reaſon why he would not ib. 
What he did in that affair 50. and what Antigonus- ſaid of him 


He re- 


tires to the citadel of Nora 51, The anſwer he ſent to the propoſi- 
tion of an interview 51. His interview with Antigonus ib. He is 


1 


. 


befieged in Nora ib. Deſcription of his perſon and converſation 
52. His project to keep the men and horſes fit for ſervice ih. An- 
tigonus offers him terms of peace 53. and ſends the form of the 
oath, which he corrects 18. His fidelity to Olympias and her iſſue 

ib. He gets together a body of about a thouſand horſe 54. He re- 
ceives letters from Olympias for him to come and take the com- 


mand of Alexander's little ſon ib. Has orders to make war on 


Antigonus is. His artifice to decline the envy. of Antigenes and 
Temamus, chief officers of the Argyraſpides ib. Joined by Peu- 
ceſtas, and other governours 55, He borrows money of thoſe who 
moſt hated him, and thereby ſecures them to his intereſt 56, He 
defeats Antigonus, who attempted to paſs the river Pafitigris ib. A 


great inſtance of the eſteem the Macedonians had for him ib. Be- 


ing ſick, he is forced to be carried in a litter in the rear of the army 


57. How he encouraged the ſoldiers ib. His ſtratagem to deceive 


Antigonus 60. A conſpiracy againſt him diſcovered by ſome who 
had lent him money 61. What he ſaid to his friends is, He 


makes his will, and deſtroys his papers ib. Loſes the battle with 


4 


Antigonus, through the cowardice of Peuceſtas 62. Seizcd and 
bound by the Argyraſpides ib. His ſpeech to the Macedonians 
thereupon 63. Delivered up to Antigonus 64. His converſation 


with Onomarchus i5, Put to death 65. The advantages of Eu- 


menes above Sertorius 65, 66 


Eumolpides, ſuperintendants of the holy myſteries of Ceres ii. 127. 


Ordered to abſolve Alcibiades 144 


105 
Eunomus the Thiaſian, his reproach to Demoſthenes v. 
Eunuchs, uſually keepers of the treaſure v. 277 | | 
Funn, a fugitive flave, the author of the ſervile war in Sicily iii. 
pe III 3 TEE | 1 
Euphranor a carpenter, prepares ſcaling-ladders for Aratus vi, 163 
Euphrantides a diviner, who urged the ſacrificing the three children of 


Eunomus, the father of Lycurgus i. 164. Killed by A. gock's knife | 
I Ma / * 


* 


414 


Xerxes's ſiſter Sandauce 1, 372. ii. 428 


Euphronius, tutor to Antony's children by Cleopatra, ſent to Augu- 


ſtus v. 387 


Eupolemus, the ſon of Icetes, taken priſoner and put to death ii. 
mo Eupoſia, the ſecond wife of Archidamus, and mother of Agefilaus iv, 


i Luripider, his tomb i. 215. The ode he made in praife of Alcibiades 
F. 109. One of his verſes faves Athens from being deſtroyed ili. 


211, 12. His epitaph on the Athenians ſlain in Sicily 432. The 
great eſteem the Sicilians had for him 451. His verſes ſaved a 
great many priſoners is, An accident much to the honour of Eu- 


— . Eurybiades, 
2 : | N 
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| Furybiades admiral of the Grecian fleet, charged with want of cou- 
rage i. 368. Offers to ſtrike Themiftocles ib. 


Eurycles, the orator at Syracuſe, the barbarous decree he propoſed i lit, 


Ob HY the Lacedæmonian, commands a ſhip for A ogaink 
Antony, what he ſaid to Antony v. 381 

Euryclidas ſent by Cleomenes to the Ephori v. 164 

Eurydice, a deſcendent of Miltiades, married to Demetrius v. ate” 
Eurydice, the ſiſter of Phila and wife of Ptolemy v. 264 

Eurylochus the ZEgzan, in love with Teleſippa, Alexander's. kind- 

neſs to him iv. 288 


Eurymedon the Athenian ſent with ſuccours to Nicias in Sicily i Ui. 
436. Killed in battle 444 


Euryptolemus, Pericles's fifter's ſon ii. 11. The ſon of Megacles, 
Cimon marries his daughter Iſodice iii. 303 

ane the ſon of Sous i. 164. Gave the name of Eurytiontidæ 
to his deſcendents 165, The firſt who flackened the reins of the 
regal authority ib, The diſorders that enſued thereupon ih. 

Euterpe, ſaid by ſome to be the name of Themiſtocles's mother i 1. 


. MO a friend of Cimon, killed with all his companions ina 
battle with the Lacedæmonians iii. 323 

Euthydemus, an officer -who ſerved under Nicias, joined in commiſ- 
ſion with him iii. 436. His fatal ambition 437 

Euthymus of Leucadia, defeated in Sicily ii. 247. Taken ne 

2249. Put to death, and why 249, 50 

Exeerable, who ſo called, and why i. 283 | 4% 

Exile, voluntary, Lycurgus thought it the wiſeſt courſe to decline the 
jealouſy of the people i. 167, Exiles of Thebes ii. 319. They en- 
ter Thebes in the habits of peaſants 321, Exiles of Achaia, the 
diſputes about them in the ſenate 77 

Exodium, a kind of farce among the Romans, 'which they performed 


at the end of their tragedies i iii. 2 n. * the Greeks, the 
concluſion of the tragedy itſelf i : 


3 „ 1 
Fabia, a Veſtal, ſiſter to Terentia, Cicero's wife v. 63 
| * ue deſcended from Hercules ii, 57, The original of that name 


Fabius Ambuſtus, ſent ambaſſador to the Gauls, violated the lay of 
nations i. 240. and was the cauſe of the war ib. 

Fabius Pictor, ſent to conſult the oracle at Delphi ii. 82 

Fabins Buteo, choſen joint dictator at Rome, while | Marcus Junius 

Wuouas dictator with the army ii. 71 


Fabius, high prieſt when Brennus king of the Gauls took Rome i, 

422 

Fakius Maximus, bis noble extraction ii. 57. The fourth in de- 

ſcent from Fabius Rullu 58, Nicknamed Yerrucoſus and Ovicula ib. 

The falſe judgment that was made of his great qualities in his 
youth ib. Inures himſelf to bodily labour ib. and to eloquence, 
and makes a funeral oration on the death of his ſon who died con- 


ſal is, He was five times conſul 59, * in his 1 "hp 
| u:ſhip 
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fulſhip i5. His prudence, and the wiſe advice he gave the Romans 
61. Choſen dictator 62. Aſks leave to ſerve in the army on horſe. 
| back 64. How he maintained the authority of h's office 16. Con- 
, . ſults the Sibylline books 1b. His religious vow to celebrate games 
in honour of the gods 64, He raites the ſpirits of the people by 
4 (8 making them believe the geds took their part 35, His prudent con- 
1 ® duct againſt Hannibal ib. c. Reflected on at Rome, and Th; his 
camp, for want of courage 65. Called in ſcorn the pedagogue of 
Hannibal 66, His friends prefling him to engage Hannibal, the 
wiſe an wer he made them 1b. Attacks the rear of Hannibal's ar- 
My, cuts off eight hundred men, and diſorders the whole army 67, 
*Blamed by the ſenate for the contract he made with Hannibal, a- 
bout the exchange of priſoners 69. He. ſends his ion to Rome te 
fell lands, and raife money to redeem them ib. Is called to Rome, 
and leaves the command of the army to Lucius Minutius 70. His 
reflection on the ſucceis of Minutius ib. Diſdains to reply to Meti- 
» Hus, but haftens to the army to puniſh Minutius for difobeying pie 
orders 70, 1. The Romans make Minutius joint dictator 71. Fa- 
bius's prudent behavicur in that affair 72. A wife reply he made to 
Minutius 16. - Marches to aſſiſt Minutius, and What he ſaid to his 
* foidiers 74. He ſaves Minutius 15. He Jays down the diftatorſhip 
| - 76, The wiſe advice he gave Paulus Amilius, who was conſul. 
h with Terentius Varro 77. Extremely honoured by the Romans 
| for his caution after the defeat of Terentius Varro 81. His wiſe 
conduct in that public calamity 16. Choſen general with Claudius 
Marcellus, and called the buckler of the Remans 83. Had like to have 
been ſurpriſed. by Hannibal 84. His generous bchaviour to a Mar- 
ſian who encouraged ſome Romans to deſert ib. and io a Lucanian 
who uſed to lie cut of the camp at nights 85. By what means he 
got poſſeffion of the town of 'Tarentum 86. A ſtratagem he uſed 
to divert Hannibal, while he took Tarentum 87. His vanity 
- prompts him to an act of cruelty ib. What he ſaid to the officer 
+ Who took account of the ſpoils, in re ſpect to the gods of the Ta- 
* rentines 88, He takes the ſtatue of Hercules from Tarentum, and 
places it in the capitol next to his own ib. His ſecond triumph 89. 
His anſwer to Marcus Livius is, His ſon made,conſul, and a great 
action of the ſon's in maintaining the dignity of the conſulſhip, 
and what Fabius ſaid to His ſon on that occaſion 89. 90. His cou- 
rage in bearing the loſs of that ſon go. He makes a funeral oraticn 
for him 91. He oppoſes Scipio's deſign of carrying the war into 
Africa ib. The opinion of the people of his oppoſition to Scipio ib, 
He hinders the Romans from giving money to Scipio for the Car- 
_ © thaginian war 92. He accuſes Scipio of flying from Hannibal, and 
_ --_ draining Italy of its forces ib. He endeayours to ſend one to ſucceed. 
.+ Seipio in Africa, and his reaſon for it 93. The apprehenſons he 
_- endeavoured to inſtil into. the people when Hannibal left Italy ib, 
* He dies before the final overthrow of Hannibal by Scipio 93. The 
, © Romans expres their gratitude” to him, by agreeing to contribute a 
piece of money towards the expenſe of his funeral 94. The advan- 
tages of Fabius above Pericles ib. Not inferiout to Peticles in po- 
hcy, but had not the power g : 
Fabius Maximus, the fon of Paulus ZEmiltius ii, 265. Contends * 
K q | 18 
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his brother Scipio for the command of a marks a were to attack” 
- Perſeus 258. Fabius Rullus, or Rutilianus, who firſt acquired 
the name of Maximus, the great-grandfather of Fabius Maximus it. 
58. His behav.our in reſpect to his ſon go. Fabius, Lucullus's 
lieutenant, defeated by Mitbridates iii. 335, — Fabius the pro- 
prætor of Spain, cenſured for rendering the Romans odious to the 
provinces v. 230, — Fabius Fabulus, ſaid to be the perſon that 
murdered Galba Vi, 248. —— Fabius Valens, commander of a le- 
gion, the firſt who took the oath of fidelity to Galba vi. 229. Sa- 
lutes Vitellius emperor. 243. His avarice 258 
Fable of Picus and Faunus i SEO Of the feſtival, and the Ja alive 
the feſtival 378. Of 8 and Neptune contending for the 
patronage of Athens, by whom, and to what end invented 379. Of 
the ſerpent whoſe tail rofe in rebellion againſt the head v. 137. Of 
the cuckoo, and little birds vi. 190. Of the huntſman and horſe / 
I 
FabWins, what he ſaid on the defeat of 1 itt, $5. Sent by the 
Romans to treat with Pyrrhus about the priſoners 88. He refuſes | 
to accept of a preſent ib. A ſiying of his to Pyrrhus 89. What 
he ſaid of the Epicurean philoſophy ib. His anſwer to Pyrrhus's 
offers ib, He informed Pyrrhus of the treachery 4 his e | 


F Fn of what ſervice to a commonwealth i iv. 180. 
Faith, a temple. built by Numa to i. 247. The moſt ſolemn of al 
- .caths among the Romans ib. 

Falerian ſchoolmaſter; what he did, and how ual ad. by da, i. 


413 
Falerii beſieged by the Romans i i. 409 ih a e ee e e 
Faliſci beat by Camillus i, 4 i 
Famine at Athens under the tyrant Ariſtion i iti, 2 5 $6. "Cathay famines 
at Athens v. 287. The extremity. to which the Athenians were 
reduced by it ib. The ſails and tackle. of ſhips eaten in a famine' vi. 
110. Famine in the camp of Artaxerxes 150. In the army of An- 
tony v. 358 
Fannia, her generoſity to Marius, and her hiſtory 1 162, 3 
Fan nius, a companion of Tiberius Gracchus's v. 202 
Fannius, Caius, made conſul by the intereſt of Caius Graechus v. 232. 
He oppoſes Caius Gracchus 236 
N the law that impowered them to ſell their.children, amended 


| Peltier f his cauntry, Cicero the firſt that was ſo fiyled v. 472 | 
Faunus, the demi-god, the fabulous ſtory. of his being taken by 
Numa i. 245. Suppoſed to have married the Bona Dea iv. 342 
F. avonins, his unſeaſonable raillery on Pompey iv. 199. 206. 37 1. 37 
He flies with Pompey, and the reſpect he paid Pompey 216. He 
. oppoſes what the ſenate did in favour of Cæſar 357. He was an in- 
timate friend of Cato's v. 77. and a zealous imitator of him 15. 
& iv. 199. 379. His adventure with Brutus and Caſſius vi. 95 
Fauſtulus, the perſon that brought up Romulus and Remus i. 110. 
and huſband of Acca Laurentia 111. Killed in the ſcuffle ee 
Romulus and Remus 119 
TO n af Ma ir. 174. Puts his eſtate vp to ſale v. n 
ear, 
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Fear, a deity- to which Theſeus facrificed i, 92. and Alexander iv, 
274. The temple of Fear v. 164. The worſhip 0 Fear de- 
ſcribed ib. It is a paſſion moſt cruel and bloody in tyrants vi. 152 

Feaſt ce'ebrated in honour of the two Ariaines i. 80. Feaſt of boughs 
at Athens 83. Feaſt of ſlaves, or Saturnalia 261. Feaſt of the La- 
tins 402. One day added to the Latin feaſts 443. Feaſt of Proſer- 
pine near Cyzicus iii, 343. Feaſt of myſteries at Athens iv. 272. 
Feaſt of the Lupercalia 399. Feaſt of love i. 181. Ferſt of 
Ceres ii. 81. Feaſt of Adonis happened as the Achenians were 
embarking for Sicily 121. Feaſt ſin honour of Juno, called the 


. feaſt of Lyſander iii, 216, Feaſt of the women, and the ceremcnies 
ereof i. 155 


F 18 an order of prieſts inſtituted ws ae i. 239 Their office 


Feretrivs, the meaning of the word i. 129 

Fidenz a city, how taken by Romulus i, 144 

Figs forbidden te be tranſported out of Attica i, 322 a 

Fimbria beſieges Mithridates in Pitane ili, 332. Invites Le to 
come to his uffiſtance ib. He aſſaſſinates Flaccus 254, as "Boba 
deſerted by his ſoldiers, he kills himſelf 273 | | 

Fimbrians, à bold, hardy, lawleſs band i iii, 337 

Fire, holy, Tarent Veſtals at Rome i, 234. At Athens and Del- 
phi, guarded by $i6, How to de kindled at Rome ib. &c. 
Called Yefta a Weil y the Pythagoreans 237. — Worſhi] das the 


Principle of a things $. 420, An emblem of purity „All the 


res in hg 285 5 Phatzz put out, and . u. 4648. Hon che : 
holy fire As te Se ; | 
Fire-hearth facr ed 2 ac NES , 


ay 


Flamen quirina'is e Numa i. 229 1 
F'aminius, Caius, the cohſul, of a fiery temper ii, 60. His raſh ceſo- ; 


lution to fight Hannibal 671. Not to be deterred by ill accidents il. 


_ Killed in the battle 62. See Caius Flaminius. Flaminius, C. 
Quintus, when conſul, fought and defeated the Gauls ii. 363. 
3 general of the horſe, and why obliged. to quit. that poſt 4 
45 
| Flaminins, Titus Quintus, his ſtatue erected at Rome iii. 28, H. 3 
natural diſpoſition ib. The pleaſure he took in doing favours ib. 
His application to war 29. Serves as tribune under Marcellus 15. 
Made governour of Tatentum, and of the country about it i6, Ap- 
pointed leader of two colonies ib. He ſtands for the conſulſhip be- 
fore he had paſſed through ocher inferiour offices ib. Obtains it 75. 
By lot appointed general againſt Philip 30. He nw a different 
method againſt Philip from that of other generals He gets 
ſafe into Epirus #5, The herdimen diſcover to him the ; way to at- 
-tack Philip ib. He drives the enemy from their ſtrongs holds, and 
becomes maſter of their camp 33. The good diſcipline he kept in 
his army during their march, and the advantage of it ib. The 
3 | | qualities 


F380 


1 
5 qualities by which he gained the affeQion of the and. of the 
country 35. His interview with Philip, and the conditions of 
peace he offered ib. How he amuſed the Thebans, and entered 
Thebes ib. Being continued in his command, he marches into 
TROL to engage Philip 36. He defeats him 37-3 38. The con- 
ditions of peace which heagreed to 40. and the reaſons of ſtate that 
induced him to it %, &. The adyice given him by the ten deputies 
from Rome 41. He reſtpres liberty to all Greece ib. Which he 
Cauſed to be proclaimed at the Iſthmian games ib, The grateful 
reflections of the Greeks thereon 42, 43. He ſends deputies! to en- 
franchiſe the Greek ci ies 43. Cholen judge of the Nemean games 
44. He reconciles the Greeks amonglſt themſelyes ib. He conſe- 
crate; a ſilver target at Delphi 45. and a crown of gold 46. He 
makes war upon the tyrant Nabis ib. and concludes a peace with 
him, for Which he Was blamed ib. The reaſons he gave in his 
81 juſtißcation. 46. Extremely jealous of the honours paid to Philo- 
fœmen ib. Pleaſed with the preſent made him by the Acheans ib. 
His taumpb 47. Ther riches he brought home 48. Sent lieute- 
nant into Greece ib. The remonſtrance he. made to the contful _ 
. Manivs ib. He prevails on him to agree to a truce with the Ro- 
lians 49. He intercedes . for the Chalcidians is, Their acknow- 
ledgment of his favours, and the great honours they paid him ib. 
His natural goodneſs 50. His pleaſant converſation ib. Some good 
ſayings of his ib. Choſen cenſor with the ſon of Vlarcellus 81. 
What they did in their cenſorſhip ib. His difference with Cato, 
and the cauſe of 4 it ib. He accepts the office of military. tribune 82 
Cenſured for what he did againſt Hannibal ib. but by ſome com- 
mended for it 56. He died a natural death 57. His advantages o- 
ver Philopemen ib. &c. 
Flavius a tribune, wounds one of Hannibals elephants ii. 400. 
Flavius and Marullus, the tribunes depoſed by Cæſar iv. 400. 
Flavius Gallus, his raſhneſs v. 335. Slain 336. —— Flas ius Flac- 
cus informs Tiberius Gracchus that the ſenators intended to mur- 
der him v. 218, 19, ——Flavius Sabinus, brother of Veſpaſian, left 
governour of Rome by Otho vi. 257 
Flora the courtezan, her amours with Pompey iv, 121. A 
dopuſy 122. Her picture placed in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux 
i, 
Flute not accounted a muſical went fit for a centleman. 3 ii. 100. 
An inſtrument conſecrated to peace 293. ——F lute-reeds, where the 
beſt grew iii. 267 | 
Flying as they fight, a wiſe contrivance of the Parthians Iii, 484 
Fodii, the original name of the Fabian family ii. 
Fonteius Capito ſent by Antony to conduct Cleopatra into syn v. 
2347. Killed by Valens vi. 234 
Forms, the inconveniencies ariſing from too ſtrict an 5 to 
them in ſome caſes i. 331. Whether they way be "diſpenſed wok i in 
ſome crimes againſt the ſtate i iv, 18 Res 
Fortunate iſlands deſcribed iv. 12 $2 
Fortune diſtinguiſhed from chance 3 11. 2 54. ** image ſaid: — 11 
made a ſpeech to the Roman l dies 200. Her ways ſecret and 
incomprehenſive 255. Her rower cee in caſes the moſt deſpe- 
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Galba, Sulpitius, his riches and deſcent M. 2271. 


# 
12 K * 225. 


— dis horſe, who cut them all to pieces, which was accounted an 


e. 


w s gest iii. 105. Her effect on che minds of men 282. 
363. Her inconſtancy ii. 226, 93. 303. v. 1 300. Cannot o- 
verpower virtue v. 197. 245. vi, 264 | | 
.:aantiins of fire near Apollonia iii. 177K N 
Fox ſtelen by a Spartan boy i. Fg a. k 
Friend and mercenary, wherein t "differ v v. 1 ELL 0 | 
F riendſhip, 4 remarkable inſtance of it in Tucilius to Brutus 5 113. 
True friendſhip on what founded ii. SHE 
F the widow of We married Mato v. yy Her ex- 
ttraordinary natural parts ib. She maintained his quarrels in Rome 
againſt Auguſtus 337, She was the ſole cauſe of the war 341. Her 
death ib. Fulvia, a lady of quality, WhO weaned Cicero with 
Oiatiline's defigns againſt him v. 462 
Fulvius, Quintus, choſen dictator ii. 398. Fulvins, a © -phteular 
friend of Caius Gracehus, his being'accuſed was the principal cauſe 
of Caius s ruin v. 234. He oppoſes Opimius the conſul 239. He 
ſends His ſon to propoſe an agreement 2412 He and his eldeſt ſon 
"'Nain ib. His corpſe thrown 1 into the a 124305 - His widow forbid 


— to put herſelf in mourning: ib. 510 10415 en 


Funeral orations, the original of horn d. 328. When ert made for 

women, and on what occaſion i. N | Not made for * wo- 
men till Cæſar's time iv. 337 

Fureifer, a name of reproach, and ts beg We ii. x84 = 

Furii, a fami ly not conſiderable before Camillus i. 10 4 5 

Furin-, Lucius, a military tribune, colleague with Camiltus'3,” 447, 
Choſen by Camillus to oppoſe the Tuſcans 444 

Furtus, 15 lieutenant of Publius or, Uckeated by Sparc iii. 


0 Ty | 
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--Gabii, 1 466 Remus 40 tines t to * de i. 113 
SGabinius, Aulus, a tribune, marched to the relief of — | ili. 

261, Propoſed a law in favour of Pompey 1 iv. 150. Elected conſul 
281. Gabinius carries Antony with him into "Is F. Jig. The 
offer made him by Prolemy: king of "Egypt: ib. is — behaviour 
to Cicero 481 t F E144 
Rp ok a Spartan, reconeiles Dioand Horarhdes vi. 81 
Gaieochus, a name given to Neptune 1, 105 IRC 
He coinmands'i in 
-- . Germany 222, Proconſul in Libya ib. Blarned for his unſeaſon- 
able temperance and economy ib. Sent governour into Spain ih. 
His concern for the abuſes the people ſuffered by the emperor's | 
officers ib. Declared emperor 224. He accepts the government 
only as lieutenant to the ſenate and people ih. His eſtate ſeized by 
Nero 224. He ſeizes Nero's eſtate in Spain jb. He writes to Vir- 
He retires'to Colonia ib, His inclination to a quiet 
life b. He was ſeventy- three years old when he was choſen empe- 
- ror 226, Ambaſſadors ſent to him by the ſenate 229. His modeſty 
ib. He pots all Nymphidius's accomplices to death 233. Accoſted 
in his way to Rome by a diſorderly rabble of ſeamen; who had been 
formed into a legion by Nero 234. He orders them to be charged 
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Ill omen ib, His preſent to an excellent mufician, and what he 
faid to him on that occaſion 235, His act of reſumption upon the 
players, Sc. ib. A good ſaying of his 237. His deliberation on the 
choice of a ſucceſſor 241. Why the army had an averſion to him 
ib. His ſtatues demoliſhed 242. He adopts Piſo 243, Informed 
that Otho was proclaimed 2 247. Deſerted by every body ib, His 
head cut off and carried on the point of a ſpear 248, 9. Given to 
the ſervants of Patrobius and Vitellins 250. Priſcus Helvidius con- 
veys away his body, and Argius buries it ib. He did not ſeize the 


empire, but reſigned himſelf to it 251. His character ib. He ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be impoſed on by his favourites ib. 


Galba, Servius, accuſes Paulus Emilius ii. 299 - , | 
c_ of Theſeus preſerved for many ages by the Athenians l. 34 
A philoſophical problem upon that ſubject ib. Galley two coed 
long of gold and ivory preſented by — to Lyſander iii. 215 
Galleys of Rodes iii. 330. The number of their rowers v. 28 
Gallus, one of Otho's generals vi. 257. Marched to join Spurina 258. 
Gallus one of Sylla's lieutenants iii. 263. Gallus, Flavius, an of- 
ficer under Antony v. + 5. Dies of the wounds he received in bat- 
tle 356. Gallus fent by Auguſtus to Cleopatra v. 393 
Games inſtituted by Theſeus at Delos i, 81. Iſthmian, inſtituted by 
Theſeus in honour of Neptune 89, The Athenians were to have 
the moſt honourable place at thoſe games 90. Olympian, in honour 
of Jupiter 89, There always was a ceſſation of arms during the O- 
lympian, } hmian, Pythean, and Nemæan games 162. Roman 
games, what they were 402. Of liberty, celebrated at Platza i "W 
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oe and Præſians, their kings makes preparations againſt A- 
lexander iv, 314. The number of their forces ih. 
Ganges, Alexander's ſoldiers refuſe to paſs it iv. 314. The aer 
of their forces ib. 


Ganges, Alexander's ſoldiers refuſe to paſs it iv, 314. The breadth 
and depth of that river ih. 
Gardens belonging to Tiſapbernes, lieutenant to-the king of Perſia ii, 
131. Gardens of Lucullus iii, 391. Of Artaxerxes vi. 151 
Gates of cities, why they are not accounted ſacred i. 120 
Gaugamela, a place near Arbela, where the great battle between Alen. 
ander and Darius was fought iv. 273 
Gauls deſcended from the Celtæ i. 413. Befieged Clufium a Tuſean 
city 474, Took Rome 422, Beat by Camillus 431. They came 
into Italy for the fake of the wines 337. A great fault they com- 
mitted after the battle of Allia 420. They divide their army, and 
ſend the greateſt part of their forces to Ardea 424. Defeated by 
Camillus 425. They lay ſiege to the capitol 424. Their attempts 
to enter it 428. The hardſhips the Romans in the capitol were re- 
duced to ib. Propoſitions for an accommodation between them 430. 
The fraud and inſolence of the Gauls ib. Their force lay chiefly in 
their ſwords, and their manner of uſing them 445. Their ſwords 
- being made of in- tempered metal bent in the fight 446. The fear 
the Remens conceived of the Gauls 447, Gauls were exctHent 
| horſemen ii. 361. The reſolution wherewith they defended Milan 
368. Tbeir courage iii. 99. They were the moſt covetous and in- 
| Vor. VI. H h ſatiable 
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„ſatiable of all men 100. What they did at Egæ ib. Were the 
troops on which young Craſſus chighy paces 486. Their great 
courage 47 
Geeſe, ſacred ones, kept near the ple of Juno; by theis cackling 
diſcover the approach of the Gauls, and fave the capitol i. 428 | 
Gegania, x Veſtal virgin conſecrated, by Numa i. "ag 5 - of 
Gelz, a people, their territories iv. 1656 
Gelanor king of Argos diſplaced by a faction 411, 110 
Gellianus ſent; into Spain by Nymphidius as a ſpy on Galba vi. 228 
Gellius beats a ſtraggling party from Spartacus ii. 464 
Gellius and Catulus, the firſt cenſors on the reviving of that * by 
Pompey iv. 146. Gellius, Lucius, in what he oppoſed Cæſar v. 
474. | 
— * . of. Sicily 3 a preſent of corn to Rome ii. 172. His ſta- 
tue preſerved by the Syracuſans 239. His government vi. 8 
Gelon, a faithful friend to Neoptolemus iii. 66. He preſents Pyrrhus 
with two yoke of oxen ib. He formed a plot to poiſon Pyrrhus 67 
Geminius an enemy to Marius, the dread Marius was in of falling 
into bis hands iii. 159. He ſeized Marius, and carried him to 
Miaturnæ 162. Geminins a friend of Pompey's, in love with 
Flora iv. 121, He kills Brutus by Pompey's order 138. Geminius 
- ſent by Antony's friends to acquaint him with the tate of his afmirs 
at Rome v. 372. Suſpected by Cleopatra ib. 
Genealogy of Numa and other Romans, ſuſpected, and why i. 217 
Genthius king of lilyria it, 275. His alliance with Perſeus againſt 
the Romans ih. Defeated by Lucius Anicius 55 
Gentleneſs a virtue neceſfary for a ſtateſman ii. 171 
Geometry, when firſt applied to mechanical purpoſes ii. 378 
Gerandas a Spartan, an obſcure citizen, in what battle lain il. 343 
Germanicus, a name taken by Vitellius vi. 243 
Geſatæ, a people of the Gauls who fought for pay ii. 361. They in- 
vade Italy 365. Are defeated by Marcellus 367 
Gigis, a maid o honour to Paryſatis vi. 143. Was privy to the poi- 
ſoning of Statira ib. Her cruel puniſhment 144 
Giſco, a nobleman of Carthage, what he ſaid to Hannibal, and Han- 
nibal's anſwer ii. 78. Sent by the Carthaginians with an army in- 
to Sicily ii. 247 Te 
 Glabrio, his command decreed to Pompey iv, 1 56 
. Gladiators, their wars againſt the Romans iii. 462 
Glaucias king of IIlyria preſerved Pyrrhus when an infant iii. 63, 
and at twelve years of age x reſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors 
6 
| 8 „2 'reſolute perſon, a friend to Marius iii. 149. Put to death 
for his villany 163 
Glaycus the phyſician of Hephzſtion crucified by order of Alexander 
Av. 326 
3 4 the ſon of Polymedes; behaved ga lendy in battle v. 15 . 
Glaucus, Cleopatra's phyſician v. 373 + | 
oy gained by virtue is more excellent than what faves bang power 
i. 227. To be carele!s of. glory proceeds from impudence and mad- | 
Fo neſs li. 110. Glory of one's anceſtors, in What manner to be claimed 
5 Ys . aracmagg vi. 359. That which; is e to be preferred 


iv. 
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iv, 227. Glory is but the image of virtue v. 136. How eſteemed 
by a wi e man 137. How far neceſſary to a magiſtrate ib. The 
thirſt after it permitted to young men ib. An exorbitant thieſt after 
it dangerous in thoſe who are at the head of affairs ih. 
Goats Marſh, the place from whence Romulus diſappeared 1. 149. 213 
God ought not to be repreſentcd by images 1, 237, In what manner 
to be a lored 244. Has no manner of reſemblance with what is hu- 
man ii. 201. Pſammon the philoſopher, his notion of God iv. 
9 7 
Gods, the ſentiments men dere of them ii. 423 La 
Goddeſs of the women, the mother of Midas and Bacchus, and mar- 
ried to Faunus iv. 342. Her myſteries ib. 
Gold and ſilver money cried down by Lycurgus i, 177. The great de- 
bauchers of mankind v. 138 
Golden column where all the highways of Italy terminate vi. 245 
Gomphi, a town in Theſſaly, taken by Cæſar iv. 379. 
Gongylus comes from Corinth to the aſlſtance of the Syracuſans i it, 
434. Slain in battle-435 
| Good goddeſs amongſt the Neis wh he was Iv, 342 
Gordian knot iv. 253 
Gordius driven out of. C:ppadocia be Sylla ili. 240 | 
Gorgias, the character he gave of Cimon iii. 312. One of Eumenes' 4 
captains iv. 46, The rhetorician v. 4 
Gorgidas aſſiſts Pelopidas in reſtoring the liberty of Thebes i ii. 27. 5 
The ſtratagem he and Pclopidas contrived to make the Athenians 
and Spartans quarrel 329. Firſt inſtituted the ſacred band 334. A, 
fault he committed in letting chem fight nder and not n one 
body 336 
Gorgo the wife of King Leonidas, what was faid to —_ and ber: an- 
Wer i. 186 - 
Gorgoleon, a Spartan confainadiy, killed in battle ii. 333 bw 
Gracchi, what was the cauſe of their ruin v. 137, 8 $$ 2 
Gracchus, Tiberius, the father of Tiberius and Caius Gracchi v. 198. 
He married Cornelia che daughter of Scipio um Great _ A pro- 
 _ digy that happened in his family ib. 
| unn Tiberius and Caius, their natural parts: v. 19963 T beirte- 
ducation ib. Wherein they reſembled each other, and wherein 
they differed ih. Tiberius the elder by nine years 201. Admitted 
into the college of augurs ib. The addreſs made to him by Appius 
Claudius, who offered him his daughter in marriage ih. He ſerbes 
in Afriea under Scipio the younger, who had married his ſiſter 202. 
His courage ib. He is choſen quæſtor in the war againſt the Nu- 
mantines ib. The reſpect the Numantines had for him 16. He 
concludeès a peace with them 203, and obtains favcurable conditions 
ib. He loſes his books of accounts ib. He returns 10 Numantia to 
deſire they might be reſtored to him ib. The kind entertainment 
he met with from the Numantines ib. The preſents they offered 
him 204, After his return to Rome he is reproached for making 
the peace ib. The affection of the pecple to him on that occaſion 
ib. Elected tribune 206. He endeavours to revive the agrarian 
law 206, 7. The moderation and gentleneſs of that law 207. His 
ſpeech in behalf of che poor og He n another * 
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ſevere to the rich ac. His generous offer to his colleague Octavius 


ib. He ubliſhes an edict prohibiting the exerciſe of all offices till 


the Jaw was confirmed or rejected id. Ruffians procured to murder 


him 210. He endeavours to deprive Octavius of his tribuneſhip ih. 


He makes the people conſent to that depri vation 211. He endea- 


vours to quell the riot 212. He paſſes the law for dividing the lands 


i5, He makes Mutius one of his clients, tribune in the room of 
Octavius ib. Affronted in the ſenate ib. The ſudden death of one 
of his friends occaſ.ons a tumult among the people in his favour 213. 
He propoſes a law for diſtributing the money left by King Attalus a- 
mongſt the people ib. His ſpeech to the people to juſtify his pro- 
ceedings againſt Octavius 215. He is continued tribune another 
year 216, He propoſes ſeveral new laws to oblige the people ib. He 
endeavours to leſſen the authority of the ſenate ib. He addreſſes 
himſelf to the people for protection, pretending he feared his ene- 
mies would murder him in the night 217. Ill omens that befel 


him ib. A geſture of his, how explained to his prejudice 219. He 


is killed in a tumult 220. The malice of the rich men againſt 
him appeared in their cruelty to his dead body ib. Of bis friends, 
ſome were baniſhed and many ſlain 221. Caius abſents from public 
aſſemblies. after the death of his brother Tiberius 224. His diſpoſi- 


tion ib. His eloquence ib. He defends the cauſe of his friend Vettius 


i», The people tranſported with joy to ſee him at the bar ib, He 
is choſen quzſtor, and attends the conſul Oreſtes into Sardinia 22 oy 
Cicero relates that his brother appeared to him in a dream ib. His 


. great qualities 1. The good effect of his perſuaſions 226, His 


popular actions raiſe new jealoufies ame the ſenators ib. He 
leaves the general in Sardinia, and comes to Rome ib. Tried for 
it before the cenfors 16. His 227. Ac uitted ib, Other 


accufations brought againſt him, of all which he cleared himſelf 
ib. He ſtands for the tribuneſhip is, An infinite number of peo- 
ple come from all parts of Italy to elect him ib. He is named the 

rth tribune in order, but ſoon becomes the firſt in authority 


- #6. His diſcourſe to the people 228. He propoſes two laws ib. 


The deſign of thoſe laws, and againſt whom they were levelled is. 
He abrogates the firſt law for the ſake of his mother Cornelia ib. 


| - He' propoſes ſeveral laws to raiſe the authority of the people, and | 
Alleſſen that of the ſenate 229. He adds three hundred of the 


equeſtrian order to an equal number of the ſenators, who were to 


+ - be judges in all cauſes brought before them ib. He introduces the 


cuſtom of turning towards the people in his harangues 230. The 
change introduced by jt in ſtate- affairs ib. The prudent advice he 


gave to the ſenate ib. He propoſes the repairing the highways and 


building granaries ib. The crouds that attended him ib. Notwith- 
ſtanding his great civilities, he always took care to ſapport his dignity 
t. His art of infinuating himſelf into the people's favour ib. 


2 
| H. repairs and beauiifies the highways, and erects pillars at a mile 


diſtance ib. He gets his friend Fannius declared conſul 232. He 
is elected tribune a ſecond time ib. He propoſes ſending colonies to 


repcople Tareatum and Capua, and that all the Latins ſhould enjoy 


the privileges of citizens of Rome ib. Sent with a colony to Car- 
thage 234, Suſpected of being concerned in the mucder of Scipio 
It. | | ricanus 
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Africanus 235. He changes the name of Carthage, and calls it 
Junonia ib, Several ill omens that befel him ib. He ſettles every 
thing, and returns to Rome in ſeventy days ib. By what means his 
intereſt with the people declined 236. He removes from his houſe . 
to be among the common people ib. On what occaſion he quarrel- 
led with his colleagues 237. An inſolent expreſſion of his ib. He 
oppoſes the conſul Opimius ib. Guarded by ezeee, 239. He 
goes out in his gown, with only a ſhort dagger under it 240. His 
wife's diſcourſe to him ib. He retires to Diana's temple, and at- 
tempts to kill himſelf, but is hindered 241. He flies into the 
grove conſecrated to the furies 242. Slain by his ſlave, who then, 
Killed himſelf ib. His head cut off ib. His corpſe, with about 
three thouſand others, thrown into the river 243. His widow de- 
prived of her portion ib. The reſpe& the people had for the 
Gracchi 244. The honours paid to their memory ib. The chief 
things aimed at by the Gracchi 245. The advantages of the 
" Gracchi above Agis and Cleamenes 247. The greateſt fault charged 
on the Gracchi 249. Plutarch's judgment upon thoſe four great 
men 250 | | £ 
Graces, Plato deſired Xenocrates to ſacrifice to them iii. 115 
Gracinus, one of the conſpirators againſt Sertorius iv. 3 
Granius, Marins's wife's ſon by a former huſband iii. 258, He ſeizes 
a ſhip, and gets to the iſle of ZEnaria 161, He fails with Marius 
to Africa 165. Granius the quæſtor ſtrangled by order of Sylla, 
the day before Sylla's death iii. 290,——Granius Petronius the 
. quzftor, his reſolute anſwer to Scipio iv. 351. Kills himſelf is. 
 Gracians, Philopemen called the laſt of all the Greeians iii. 4 
Greece, the magnificence of her public buildings ii. 19, _ Greece the. 
moſt glorious: theatre in the world iii, 37. Liberty proclaimed to 
all Greece by a crier at the Iſthmian games 41 1 n 
Greeks, wherein their wiſdom conſiſted i. 309. Invincible when” 
united vi. 168. When firſt lifted in the Punic ſervice ii. 246 
Gro ve eonſeerated. to the furies v. 242 1 4 
* the brother of Tigranes, ſurrenders himſelf to Lucullus in, 
2 p | 1 9 1 * 
* the ſon of Cleandridas, baniſhed from Sparta ii. 32. His 
extreme avarice 309. A ſcandalous action committed by him ii. 
213. In what manner diſcavered ib. Comes to the aſſiſtance of 
the Syracuſins 434. Arrives in the very inſtant when they were 
going to capitulate 435. He defeats Nicias and the Athenians 436, 
He takes Plemmirium by aſſault 437. He refuſes a truce to Nicias 
448. Touched with compaſſion for him 449. Demands him of 
the Syracuſans as his priſoner, but is refuſed 450, Deſpiſed and 
| | hated by them . N e , r 36 nant 
Gymnoſophiſts, Indian philoſophers, Lycurgus's ſuppoſed conferences 
with them, i. 169. Why ſo called iv. 317. Their converſation 
with Alexander 317, 18 e , 
Gynzcea, or the. goddeſs of the women, the mether: of Midas and 
Bacchus, and married to Faunus iv. 342. Her myſteries ib, ce. 
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X. 


nir, why worn by the Spartans i. 200. Fiaſt fruits of the. hair far 
1 * P „5 crificed 
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-crificed to Apollo! i. 60. Said by Herodotus: to be ſhaved cont for 
grief, and let grow for joy iii. 194 
Halz, the place near which Timon was buried v. 386 
Hamilcar and Aſdrubal, generals of the Carthaginzans, ſent into Sicily 
with an army ii. 241 
Hands folded, a mark of ſervitude i; Armenia iii, 361 Wi 2 
Hannibal comes into Italy, gains a great battle near Trebia, and 
© over-runs all Tuſcany ii. 59. Beats Flaminius the conſul, kills 
fifteen thouſand, and takes fifteen: thouſand priſoners 62. The 
only one who ſaw Fabius's prudence in avoiding a battle 65, Led 
by his guides to Cafilinum, inſtead of Caſinum 67. The rear of 
: His army .atacked and difordered by Fabius is, He hangs the 
* guides 15. His ſtratagem to get out of a diſadvantageous camp ib. 
His wiſe conduct in protecting the lands of Fabius 69. Defeats 
Lucius Minucius 72. 73. A ſaying of his about Fabius 75. The 
good effect of a jeſt of his 78. His prudence in chuſing the 
ground, and dra ing up his army fœ the battle at Cannæ ib. A 
ſaying of his when he ſaw the Roman cavalry diſmount 79. Kills 
fifty thouſand, and takes fourteen thouſand riſoners do. A great 
overſight in Bim ib. The effects of his videry ib. His vain en- 
deavours to enſnare Fabius 84. A ſaying of his upon that Roman, 
and the occaſion of it 88, His obſervation upon Marcellus 399. 
Another 400. He over-runs Italy 401. The fnare he laid for Mar- 
cellus 404. His behavicur at the fight of his corpſe 406. A fine 
: ſaying of his ib. Never wounded 410, Goes to the court of King 
Antiochus iii. 40. From thence retires to Pruſias king of Bithy- 
nia 54. An oracle concerning him ib. His death, and his ſpeech 
on the occaſion of it 55, Whom he judged to be the greateſt 
- commanders 56. 71. His advice- to- Artaxes Romy of Armenia, 
to build the city of Artaxata 379 
Hanno, a trivial ſtra:agem- of his to difcourage the Corinthians n 
defended Svracuſe i. 233, 4 
Happineſ-, the keimen of Solon and Crafus concerning i "Y 
o8, 6. © 24 ” 
H lets Tons not cblieed to relieve their fathers i. 300 | 8 
Harmony, the tutelar goddeſs of Thebes ii. 33 
Harp, why preferred to the flute by Alcibiades ii, 10 | 
Harpalus governour of Babylon. iv. 281. His :nfdelity-s and flight 288. 
*Retires to Athens with all his treaſure v. 24. Baniſhed from thence 


43 
| Hartgſpes the ſon of Tiribazus kills Arſame vi, 758 | 
Head, a bloody one found in laying the foundation of the capitol 


4 
Headed of all the ſenſes, moſ effeCtually diſturbs the 2 in. 
48 
Heeale receives ad entertains ' Theſeus i i, 69. ease, a  facrifioe 


to Jupiter Hecalus, in honour of her ib. 


* . 


Hertatzus, the tyrant of the Cardians iv. õ2 N Me 
Hecatompedon, the name of a temple at — ii. 468. et 
Hedui, people that oppoſed Cæſar's march iv. 363 

Hegemon appeals to Polyperchon, and the a {wer — received 1 39. 
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Hegeſias of Magneſa an hiſtorian, a mean and cold expreſſion of his 
iv. 2 » 4 
„ archon the year wherein Solon died i 1 % 
Hegyſipole a Thracian, the daughter of King Olorus, the wife of 
Miltiades, and mother of Cimon i 111, 302 5 
Hiefers conſecrated to Diana Perſica iii. 367 8 8 I 
Helen ſtolen by Theſeus i. 95.98 | Wy 
Helenus, the ſon of Pyrrhus by Barcenna iii. 72 He enters 3 to 
aſſiſt his father 111. en Genes by Alcyoneus and his father 
Antigonus 111232 
Helepoles, machines indented by 83 v. 271. A deſcription of 
the largeſt of them ib). 
Helots, when ſubdued by the Spartans 3 l, x64. The cruel and trea- 
- cherous behaviour of the Spartans towards them 208, They make 
War upon the Spartans iii. 327 
Hephæſtion, his quarrel with Eumenes iv. 39. 40. with Craterus 
294. His death 326. Alexander's extravagant expreſſions of ſor- 
row for it ib. & ii. 356. His magnificent funeral iv. 326 | 
Helicon, an excellent artiſt, made Alexander's belt iv. 276 
Helicon of Cizycus foretells an eclipſe of the ſun, for which he is re · 
warded by 3 vi. 20 
Hellanicus ſent by the Syracuſans to Dien vi. 43 © | 
Helvetians 8 OCæſar, but are defeated by him, 5 compelled - 
repair to the country they had deſerted iv. 353 F 1H 
Helvia, the mother of Cicero v. 443 F 
Heraclea, places in appro confecrated by: Theſeus to Hercules Is 
1027 1 ? 
Heraclidz eee by the Athenians i. 84. Settle in pelopon- 
neſus iii. 224. The kings of Sparta were all of that family ib. 
Heraclides of Pontus, an hiſtorian, Plutarch's judgment of him i; 
423. Heraclides, a noble Syracuſan youth that inſulted the 
- Athenians iii. 444. He was the nephew of Pollichus ib. Was 
the occaſion of the battle in which Nicias was defeated 15... 
- Heraclides choſen admiral by the Syracuſans vi. 35. His infinua- 
tions againſt Dion 36. Sends to Dion, defiring Bim to come to 
- the afliſtance of Syracuſe 46. Submits to Dion 48. Dion pardons 
him 49. Continued: admiral ib. His treachery 50. Reconciled 
to Dion 31. He impeaches Dion 53. He is murdered 54 
Hercules deſtroyed moſt of the robbers of his time i. 61. He kills 
Iphitus, and. becomes a ſlave to Omphale ib. In what manner he 
puniſhed thoſe he overcame 66. The firſt that granted the bodies 
of the ſlain to the enemy 96. Initiated in the grand myſteries by 
the means of Theſeus 97. 98. Falling 1 in love with a nymph in 
Italy, be had by her the firſt Fabius ii, 57, A. god that. regarded - 
< not a coward's offerings 283. Euripides's deſcription of him iii. 
02, He nen was the aggreſſor,. but ſtood always upon the * 
fenſve 445 ö 
Hercules, the fon of Al exander by Barſine the: daughterof Actabazus 
WT FG Fa 
Herennim, Caius, cited as an evidence am Marius i iti, 119. He- 
 rennius defeated by Pompey iv. 140, n a centurion, mur- 
"nn Cicero v. 502 


el 1 Herippidas 
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Heri ppidas a Spartan, the bad effects of his avarice iv. 81 221 

Hoke ſtatues of Mercury at Atnens, al vas thoſe of Andoci - 
des defaced in one night ii. 121, 25. Ui. 425 

Hermeus the prieſt trodden to Jeath iii. 354 

Herminius joins with Horatius Cocles in defending the, bridge ne 

Porſenna i. 337 Es 
Hermionic purple, exceedingly durable iv. 28x 

Hermippidas, à Spartan commander, executed for ſurrendering the 
caſtle at Thebes ii, 328 

 Hermippus accuſes Aſpaſia of impiety, and of vlog a bawd to peri- 
eles ii. 46 

Hermotimus, the father of Milto, Cyrus's conenbing i 11, 36 

Hermocrates, general of the Syracuſans, a pleaſant ſaying of his to en- 
conrage his men iii, 430. His ſtratagem to deceive Nicias 446. 4 
ſpeech of his 450. — Hermocrates, father-in-law to Dionyſus the 
elder vi. 5, Hermocrates of Rhodes, ſent into Greece OY wag. 
taxerxes, to corrupt the Greek cities 145 | 

Hermolaus's conſpiracy againſt Alexander iv. 305 

Hermon ſtabs Phrynicus, and is rewarded for it ii. 133 

Hero, the niece of. Ariſtotle, and mother of Calliſthenes iv. ou | 

Herod of Judea ſends forces to aſſiſt Antony v. ou” He 2 for 
Cæſar 38 

Heredetis o* Bithynia, his hiſtory i. 222 

Herophytus, the advice he gave the allies to take the ſpoils and leave 
the ſlaves iii. 310 

Herfitts, the only married woman of the Sins, taken by the Ro- 
mans i. 126. Said by ſome to have been married to Romulus 
ib. | MADE 

Heſiod honoured by a deity af er his death N B24Q 1 

Heſtiæans, their cruelty to the priſoners they took in an Aude hip 
Il, 

$ Raben the Pellet of Minerva, ordered by the oracle to be remo- 

ved from Clazomene to Aihens iii. 425 

Hiarbas, a confederate of Domitius, taken priſoner by: Pompey, who 

Knives his kingdom to Hiempſal iv. 133 

Hiempfal, King of Numidia, his behaviour to ö young Marine and Ce- 
thegus, who had taken refuge in his court iii. 166 

Hiero, tyrant of Sicily i. 385, Deſires Archimedes to reduce his ſpe- | 

_  culations into practice ii. 378. —— Hierd the pretended ſon of 
Dionyſus Chalcus, a ſervant to Niczas 3 ui, —— The ſervices he 
did his maſter ib. 

Hieronymus, tyrant of Syractſe ii. 375. The ſon of Gelo, and 
* grandſon « of Hiero ik. =, Hieronymus a Greek, ſettled at Carrz, 
His advice to young Craſſus iii. 487. Hirrenymus the hiftorian, 
ſent by Antigonus, with terms of peace to Eumenes iv. $Þ - 
— governour of Bœotia by Demetrius v. 293 

Himereus, brother of Demetrius the r takey ad put to 

death by Archis v. 43 

Hind, a white one preſe ented to Sertorius iv. 7 5. The advantage be 

made of it 16 


Hipparchus, e due that was e by fri. 5 
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Hipparete, the daughter of Hipponicus, married to Alcibiades but 

being offended at his diſſoluteneſs, leaves him ii. 106 

Hippias, a faithful ſervant to Pyrrhus, in his infancy iii. 52 

Hippias a comedian, one of Antony's favourites v. 320 | 

Hippo, tyrant of Meſſina, befieged by Timoleon, ſeized by the inha- 
bitants as he was endeavouring to eſcape, ſcourged, and put to death 
ii. 251 

Hippobotæ, a people ſo called among the Chalcidians ii. 33 

Hippoclus, the father of Pelopidas ii. 31 15 . 

Hippocrates, governour of Chalcedon, ilain by Alcibiades ii. 139. 

Hippocrates, the Syracuſan general ii. 377. Defeated by 

Marcellus ib. Hippocrates, the Athenian general defeated at 
Delium in Bœotia iii. 412 | 

Hippolyta the Amazon, a pillar erected to her honour i. 93 

. e the ſon of Theſeus, the calamities that befel him 3, 


Kippolytys the Sicyonian, beloved by Apollo i 1. 223 
Hippomachus the wreſtler vi. 3 
Hippomedon, couſta of Agis, a youth of great 8 v. T4. 
Saves his father Ageſilaus from the reſentment of the people 150 
Hippo, a popular perſon amongſt the Syracuſans, propoſes a diviſion 
lands vi. 40 | 
Hipponicus, Solon cenſured on his account i. 290. — Hipponicus, 
the father of Callias, ſurnamed the Rich ii. . Aleibiades gavs 
him a box on the car without provocation 106. But making ſa- 
tisfactiou, he gave him his daughter Hipparete in marriage b. 
Hippoſthenidas, a friend to Pelopidas 5 enterpriſe, but timorous ti, 
21 
8 one of Cleamene s friends, his great courage V. 194 
Hirtius and Panſa, the conſuls, 4 9 but are both lala in 
battle v. 327 | 
Hiſtorian, his duty vi. 39 
. the uncertainty of ancient hiſtory 3. i. 55. 56, Hiſtory of the 
Romans but little known by the Greeks in the time of Camillus 
422, 23. The difficulty of tracing out the truth from hiſtory ii. 
23. The ule of hiſtory 260, 1. The difference between writing 
hiſtory and lives iv. 231. Materials neceſſary for writing one, how 
and where to be gathered v. 408 
Hobby-horſe, - Agelilaus riding on one amongſt his chin iv, 
100 
Holy iſland at Rome, how firſt made i, 326 
Holy mount near Rome ii. 159 
Holy water placed at the gate of Apollo's temple at Rome 1. 285 
Holy women that attended the German army iv. 354 
Homer's works by whom preſerved i, 168, Lycurgus's opinion of 
Homer's works ib. Till his time they were not collected and form - 
ed into one body is, His opinion of the divine influence on men 
explained and juſtified ii. 193, 4. The peculiar excellence of his 
verſes 254. According to Homer the moſt valiant ought to be the 
beſt armed 313, A paſlage of Homer explained 501, Said to have 
been born at Jos, and to have died at Smyrna iv. 4 Where his 


2 fields are 13. His ren. greatly eſteemed by — 
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iv. 239, 66. Alexander's copy of the Iliad corrected by Ariſtotle 
239 

Homoloichus, and Anaxidamus, inhabitants of Chæronea, their great 
ſervices to Sylla ili. 262 

Honey, the beſt is produced in Attica vi. 58. Commonly uſe efor 

embalming iv. 11828 

Honours, the different effects Wr he on different perſons 11. 
157. 474. The difpoſition neceſſary for obtaining honours from 
the people 209, Whether honours change mens manners 280 

Honoratus Antonius, the firſt of the tribunes, his ſpeech to the — 

* pleivi. 232 

Hoplitz, the ſoldiers at Athens ſo called i. 301 

Horace, what he ſaid on the furniture of Lucullus's houſe iii. 2492 _ 

Horatius Cocles, why ſo called i. 337. A gallant action of his ib. 
How rewarded for it by the Romans ib, 

Horſes, the fleſh of dead ones breeds waſps v. 197 

Horſe always ſent by the oriental” princes to their favourites iv. 167 
n, One turned looſe by Paulus ZEmilius to occaſion the enemy to 
begin the fight ii. 282 5 

HortwGuws marches to reinforce Syua in Bœotia iii. 258. One of 

 Sylla's lieutenants 263. Slain by order of Antony on his brother's 
tomb v. 332. Hortenſius the prætor delivers up Macedon to Bru- 

tus vi. 885. 

Hoſtilius lain in the battle between Romulus end Tatius'i . w38 * 

Hoſteſs of Megara, her miſtake concerning Philopemen iii. 4 

Houſes, the exceſſive . of them at Rome, incommodious ll, 

Human . were ſometimes offered before > battle ii. 338 

Humanity recommended, ji. 466; vi. 8 

Huſbandry, encouraging it is the readieſt way to produce peace 1. 

2248 
e beloved by Apollo i. 223. His feſtival ii. 431 

Hybla beſieged by Nicias iii. 429 

Hybreas, agent from the Aſian cities, bis bold remonſtrance to Anto- 
ny v. 334 

Hyccara, demoliſhed by Nicias iii. 49 | 

Hydaſpes, a river, Alexander's paſſage over it iv. 311 

Hypates, a friend to Leontidas's party ii. =o, av W by vagen 

2 | 

bates general of the Achzans v. 170 l 

Hyperbolus, his character ii. 110. What he did to draw the ſentence 
of oſtraciſm upon his own head 112, Why the laſt that ever fell 

under that ſentence iii. 423 

 Hyperboreans, a northern people i. 423 | 

hg 2 yk the orator, his excuſe to the ene v. 13. 14. The 
queſtion he put to Phocion, and Phocion's reply 26. Put to death 
by Archias at gina v. 438 

Shypficratia, the concubine of Mithridates, her cpuragey and ſervices 
to that 9 iv, 161 E 

1. 

Haechus cartjed | ina proceſſion at a ab v. 31 


7% : ; Falyſus ry 


| Immortality of the ſou] aſſerted i. 1 53 


el 
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Jalyſus, the tory of him paiated by Protogenes v. 273 


Janus an ancient demigod, or king i. 253. His temple at W tue 
temple of war 254. Shut all Numa's reign . 

Iarbas, King of Numidia ia Africa, taken priſoner by Pompey, who 
gave his kingdom to Hiempſal iv. 133 


Jaſon a comedian iu the Parthian court iii. 499. Tue uſe to whink 


he put the head of Craſſus ib. 


Iberia, the King of, preſented "Denpey winh a bedſtead, table, and. | 
chair of ſtate, all of gold iv. 268 


Iderians, a warlike people inhabiting about mount Caucaſus iv. 7 


Defeated by Pompey. 64 


Ibyrtius, governour of ArachoGa, Antigonus delivered up the Argy- 
raſpides to be puniſhed by him v. bg 4 


Icelus, a ireedman of Galba's, arrives from Rome at Colonia i in Spain 


In ſeven days vi. 225. Greatly honoured by Galba 226 . 
Icetes prince of the Leontines choſen general by the Syracuſans ui. 


212. His views is, His letters to the Corinthians 218. Defeats 
Dionyſius 220. His captious propoſitions to Timoleon is, His 
fear of him 222. He is defeated by him.225, Sends two aſſaſſins to 
. Adranum to murder Timoleon 230. Who is preſerved by a won- 

derful incident 230, 1. Icetes reduced to a private life 240. He 
- relapſes and enters into a league with the Carthaginians 246. De- 
| feated, and put to death 249. His whole family puniſhed: for his 

| eruelties to that of Dion 250. vi. 59 | 

Ichneumon, an Egyptian animal iv, 287 


| Ictinus and Callicrates the workmen that built the Parthenon s at As 


thens ii. 21 


Ida, the Dectyli of mount Ida, what ſort of prieſts they were i. 


246, 7, 
Idleneſs puniſhed at Athens i. 299 [ 
Idomeneus, a diſciple of Epicurus, his calumny od Pericles ref 
ted by Plutarch ii. 17. and againſt Phocion v. 7 | | 
Idrieus the Carian, Ageſilaus's letter to him iv. 34. 
Jealouſy how provided againſt by N i. 188. Jealonly of the 
Perſians i. 387. vi. 153, 4. | 
eruſalem taken by Pompey iv. 170. u. | | 0 
gnatius, one of Craſſus s lieutenants, eſcapes. math three hun- 
_ men to Carræ iii. 491. Juſtly condemned for that: aQticn 
Wo: 


Ignorance i. in enemies, ſometimes more. to be feared than theis num- 
bers iv. 116 


Ilia, Rhea, or Sylvia, the name of Numitor's daughter, the ea 
of Romulus and Remus i. 110 | 


| * one of the wives of Sylla 11i. 246 | 
Ilicius, a place at Rome, from whence named i. 247 


Images of God forbidden by Pythagoras and Numa, nor were any ſuf. 
fered in the temples at Rome for 160 years i. 231 


Images or phantaſms of Democritus ii. 261. The aer wherewith 


the mind ought to be filled 75, 


$14 


Imprecations, the opini.n the Romans had of i imprecations and thoſe | 
that wht them iii. 473 


5 
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his labours, whence aroſe t 
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C 
rTncontinence of the tongue fruſtrates the end of ſpeaking, as the o- 


ther incontinence does generation i, 196 | 
Indians ſerved, for pay, fuch princes and fates as wanted ſoldiers i iv. 


1. philoſophers, ſeveral taken and banged by order of Alexander 
iv. 311. Perſuaded Sabbas to rebel 317. Called «Sd thn 
Why is. Their converſation with Alexander 377, 1 
Infamy, the fear of it the ruin of the Gracchi v. | 
Infernal gods, that man was to ſacrifice to them, = parted with his 
wife i. 143 


Inimitable Livers, a ſociety ſo termed by Antony and Cleopatra v. 


33 
Ino, what ſhe ſuffered from the jealouſy of Juno repreſented in a fa- 
crifice by the Romans i. 403 


Inſenübility not always ſowinꝭ to a moderation of temper, but ſome- 
times to violent indignation ii. 1799 

Inſubrians, a people inhabiting near the Alps ii. 361 | 
Interpreter to the meſſengers of the king of Peiſia put to death by 

Themiſtocles, and why i. 360 

Interregnum of the Romans, after the death of Romulus, how ſet= 
tled i. 220 

Tolaus beloved by Hercules ii. 335: He accompanied Hercules in all 


e cuſtom for lovers to ſwear inviolable 
faith on his tomb ib. lolaus, one of the ſons of Antipater, chief 
| Cupbearer to Alexander iv. 328 


Ion, a tragic poet, Plutarch's account of him ii. 8, Ion of Thefſa- 


lonica, his treachery to Perſeus ii. 292 
Tonian lady, her rich attire, and what Phocion's wife ſaid to her v, 
3 
* 4 Oe their way of living 8 and luxurious i. 167 
Iope the daughter of Ipbicies, and wife of Theſeus i. 95 
Tos a city where Homer was faid to be born, famous for violets 
iv. 4 
Toxus the ſon of Menali pus, and grandſon of Theſeus i. 64. Chief 
of the colony that paſſed into Caria ib. The cuſtom obſerved by 
the Ioxides, his deſcendents 15. 
Joy, when ſudden, diſcompoſes the mind more than fear and ſorrow 
Vi. 176 
be e a compariſon of his ii, 313, 14, Defeated a / of La- 
cedæmonians iv. 94. Iphicrates lieutenant of Artazerxes sgainſt 
the Egyptians vi. 150 


Iphitus hved in the time of Lycurgus i. 162, Aﬀified him in order= 


ing the ceremonies of the Olympian games 202 
Tphtha king of Mauritania, the father of Aſcalis iv, x 


Iras a waiting-woman of Cleopatra's v. 373+ . F ound dead at Cleo 
tra's feet 299 


Irens and Mellirens at Sparta, who they were i. 792 

Iron money in Sparta, and none elſe current i. 177. Hardened by. 
being quenched in vinegar ib. 

I adas, the ſon of Phebidas, his heroic viidioure iv. 112. His perſon 
deſeribed ib. How rewarded, and why fined 10. 8 ö 

Iſæus, Demoſthenes's tutor in eloquence, his character v. _e 3 


. . 


Iſander the ſon of Epylicus, marries his daughter to the ſon of Peri- 
dles ii. 51 „ | 
Iſauricus KF Cæſar when he ſet up for the high prieſt's office iv. 
339. He oppoſes the ſending perſons from Cæ ar to Po npey to 
treat of a peace 374. Cœſar declared him joint conſul wich him 
„„ a | 3 | | WS. 
| Ifidorus, the admiral of Mithridates's fleet, killed iii, 346 SA 
Iſis, Cleopatra dreſſed in the habit of that goJdeſs v. 403 
Iſius, a Corinthian captain under Timoleon ii. 263 
Illand, Atlantic i. 306. Iſland in the Tiber, how made, called 
. - the boly-iſland, and the ou betaveen tao bridges i. 326 
Illands, the fortunate iſlands, or Homer's Elyſium deſeribed iv. 12. 
Pl ys joins Androclides and Pelopidas, to form a party in Thebes 
ii. 318. By whom oppoſed ib. Carried priſoner to Lacedæmon 
and murdered ib. Iimenias, a Tneban general, taken priſoner by 
Alexander the tyrant of Pherz ii. 346. Releaſed by Epaminondas 
349. Iſmenias the muſician, in what manner he inſtructed his 
5 . v. 252. Iſmenias the Theban, his mean behaviour in the 
court of Artaxerxes vi. 148 | W ' 
Iſodice the daughter of Euryptolemus, and wife to Cimon iii. 303 
Iſthmian games i. 89. See Games. The victor, how - rewarded i. 3 
Italia, one of the daughters of Themiſtocles i. 395 
Ttonis, an appellation of Minerva ili. 100 : HET: | 
Juba, king of Mauritania, his inſupportable pride v. 102. How cor- 
rected by Cato of Utica ib. Juba, his ſon, the beſt of all royal hi- 
ſttorians iv. 14. Led in triumph as a priſoner, and wherein he pro- 
ved a fortunate captive 392. Marries Cleopatra the daughter of 
Antony and Cleopatra v. 0 2 7 ay 
Jugurtha, delivered to Sylla by Bocchus iii. 124. His character 128. 
Thrown into a dungeon, and his ſaying thereupon i5, His hiſtory 
repreſented in tweaty. golden ſtatues erected in the capitol 154 
Julia, ſulius Ceſar's auat, married to Marius iii. 120. Her funeral 
boration made by Cæſer iv. 337. Julia, the daughter of Cæſar, her . 
affection for her huſband Pumpey 188. Die in ch.jdbed ib, Julia, & 
Antony's mother, married to Cornelius Lentulus v. 310, 11, Julia, | 
the daughter of Auguitus, married to Agrippa v. 401 * 
Julius Proculus, in what. manner he prevented a civil war ready to 
break out at Rome upon the death of Romulus i, x 50 {of 
Julius Atticus, a ſcldier ia the guards, boaſts that he had killed Otho 
vi. 247. His bold reply to Gaiba ib, _ DEN > 5h, 
Julius Martialis, commander of a prztorian cohort when Otho was 
proclaimed vi. 246 | | 
Junius Brutus one, of the firſt tribunes ii. 160. Stirred up the people 
againſt the conſ..ls.163 _ | TIVES, | | 
Jane prætor in Aſia, his covetouſneſs iv. 335 | 


\ 


unius Vindex revolts againſt Nero vi. 222, 3. Kills bimſelf 225 
3 Juno, her image ſet on a ſpear was called Jure Quiritis i. 153. Her TV 
ſtatue ſent to Rome from Veii by Camillus 405 i 
| Juno, her temples at Samos, Argos, and Lucanium, plunlered by the 
: pirates iv, 149. Her feaſt at Argos v. 276 8 ; 
Vox. V1." : . : 1 i ö ; ; Junonia, 1 


„„ 
Junonia, a name given to Carthage, when rebuilt by Caius Gꝛacchus 
„ | | 
Jujitar Heealus 1. 69. His ſacrifice called Hecaleſium ib. Stator, the 
origin of that name 135. The Syllanian 172. Complains of a 
profanation committed by the Romans ii. 183. The Feretrian, 
Why ſo called i. 129. ii. 369. Jupiter and Mercury the terreſtrial 
u. 450. Jupiter Ammon, Alexander goes to viſit his temple iv, 
266. Jupiter Olympius, his temple, the only one left unfiniſhed 
by the Athenians i. 315. His temple near Syracuſe iii. 431. How 
repreſented fitting on his throne by Anaxarchus iv. 301. The War- 
riour iii. 66 | | | 
uſt, a title given to Ariſtides ii. 424 | - 44 
uſt ce, no virtue the honour whereof procures a man ſo much envy v. 
8 | | : | 
"i. laurel, with which the Romans decked their tents ii. 28 
Izion, the ſignification of the fable concerning him v. 736 _ 


KF | . K. | . 

Kalendar reformed by Numa i. 2 50. By Cæſar iv. 397 5 
Kings, why called Anaces by the Greeks i. 101. The true character 
of a king, and what ought to be his principal care 157. The kings 
of Sparta deſcended from Hercules 163. They had always two 


kings at Sparta 169. Kings of Perfia honoured and worſhipped as 


the image of the deity i. 388, What was the greateſt honour they 
could confer on any one 391. 2. Where and by whom crowned vi. 
124. A cuſtom for them to give every woman a piece of gold when 
they viſited that country iv. 322. It was a very ancient opinion that 
ſome kings could cure certain maladies by touching iii, 64, Kings 
of Sparta, their averſion to the Ephori and ſenate iv. 72. When 
in town, the kings always dined together 92. King of kings, a 
title given to the king of Parthia iv. 169. Demetrius aſſumed the 
ſame title v. 277. The title of king aſſumed by the ſucceſſors of - 
Alexander 268. That additional honour changed their natures ib. 
The name of king dreaded by the Romans v. 402. Kings; the 
fruits of their friendſhip vi. 216 | 3 


I Knife, the ancient Greeks uſed to have one hang by their ſword i. 67, 


68. u. 625 | 
Knot, the Gordian, cut by Alexander iv. 253 5 88 
Know thyſelf, a divine precept v. 409 : | 


os L. 

Labeo entered into the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar vi, 72. Lieutenant to 

Brutus 114,15 b 

Libienus forſakes Cæſar, and goes over to Pompey iv. 202. 372. He 

takes an oath not to quit the battle till he had put the enemy to 

flight 208. When Czfar's lieutenant, he routs the Tigurini 353. 
Slain in Aſia v. 344. What Cicero ſaid to him 489 TSF 


Labyrinth of Crete, a ſtate · priſon i. 71 


Lacedæmonians ſend. embaſſies to Lycurgus to return i. 169, The 

place where their council met 173. They were no leſs addicted to 

muſic than to war 200. The only people to whom war gave re- 

poſe ib. Juſt before an engagement their king ſacrificed a goat __ 
a | 5 Cord 
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and their muſicians played the tune of the hymn to Caſtor ib. To * 
battle the king had always fighting by his ſide ſome brave man, whe 
had come off conqueror in the Olympic games ib. What a Lacedæ - 
monian ſaid when he ſaw an Athenian who had been puniſhed for 
idleneſs 203. They maintained themſe!ves at the head of all Greece 
for five hundred years together 212. They reward Eurybiades for ; 
valour, and Themiſtocles for wiſdom and conduct 376, 7. They 
propoſe to excluJe from the council of the Amphyctions, the repre- 
ſentatives of thoſe cities that had not fcught againſt Xerxes 380. g 
They endeavour to advance Cimon, that he might rival Themiſto- | 
cles 381. They croſs the deſigns of Pericles ii, 28, They fine Pli- 
ſtonax / their king, and for what 32. They invade the Atheman 
territories 47, They make a peace with the Bœotians, and deliver 
up Panactum to the Athenians 112. The offers of their ambaſla- 
dors at Athens rejected by the contrivance of Alcibiades 113, 14. 
They were enemies to democracy 134. What they eſteemed ho- 
nourable and juſt 142. Blamed for authoriſing an enterpriſe, and 
at the ſame time puniſhing the author 319. A great overſight in 
their officers who commanded the garriſon in Cadmea 327. They 
ſurrender the caſtle, and are puniſhed ſor it 328. The Lacedæmo- 
nians enter Bœotia, with a powerful army 329. They are defeat- 
ed by the Thebans under Pelopidas 333, They continue the war 
againſt the Thebans 337. The moſt expert in war of all the Greeks 
340. | Defeated by Epaminondas an! Pelopidas ib. Their offer to 
the Athenians to prevent their clofing with Mardonius 429. Not 
very expert in ſieges 446, Their inhuman decree againſt the Athe- ' 
nians iii. 229, Their reſpect for-Cimon 319. The affront they _ 
gave the Athenians 322. Their ambaiſado:s how deceived by Al- 
Cibiades 419, 20. Beat at Leuctra by the Thebans iv. 102. Their 
magnanimity on that defeat 104. Tiwoeir anſwer to the ambaſſadors 
of Tachos and NeQanabis 116. Their unjuſt orders to Ageſilaus 
ib. A wrong principle eſpouſed by them ib. Their ſcruple about 
the oracle relating to a lame king 71. There had not been an ene- 
my in their country for the ſpace of ſix hundred years 106. Their 
moderation in their great eſt achizvements 110. Their great joy on 
the ſucceſs of Archidamus ib. From whence they might date their 
corruptions v. 140. Their great deference to their wives 142 
Lacedæmonius, one of the ſons of Cimon ii. 44 
Lacetan'ans defeated by Cato ii. 73 3 SN 
Lachares an uſurper in Athens v. 286, He quits the place 287 


— 
- 


Lachartus an officer in Corinth, his ſpeech to. Cimon, and Cimon's 
anſwer iii, 322 e . 
aco a friend of Galba's vi. 247. Murdered 249 

Laconia divided by Lycurgus into thirty thoufand ſhares i. 176 

Laconian laws introduced amongſt the Romans i, 218 

Laconic cup 1. 178 K 8 | 

Lacopluti, a nick- name, and the occaſion of it ii. 422 4 Fe. 

Lacratidas accuſes Pericles ii. 51. His advice to Ageſilaus iii. 233 

Lacritus an orator v. 438 | e 

Lelius accounted happy in never hwing known but one woman v. 51. 
Lælius, C. why ſurnamed the Wiſe v. 206. Sent in diſgu.ſe from 

Lepidus's camp to adviſe Antony to attack it v. 328 | 


v. 


. 
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Lena, Popiliue, bis diſcourſing with Cæſar ſurpriſed the conſpirators 


vi. 76 


- Levinus the enn recalled from Sicily i ii. 397. His reſolute anſwer 


to Pyrrhus iii. 83, Defeated by Pyrrhus 85 | 
Lais the famous courtezan, ſaid to be the daughter of Timandra, AL 
cibiades's miſtre s ii. 153, When very young, ſhe was taken at 
Hyccara by Nicias, and ſold amongſt other captives iii. 429 
Lake, *Alban, a remarkable ſtory concerning it i, 400 
Lake, — the water of it ſometimes ſweet and ſometimes fate 
"lit: 466 
Lamachus named one of the generals againſt Sicily i iii. 424, His 1 
rafter 428, His poverty made him diſreſpected 428, 9. A better 
ſoldier than Nicias 429. He takes the opportunity, which the 
ſickneſs of Nicias had given him, to engage the Syracuſans, without 
him 433. He and Callicrates their general fight and kill each other 
ib. Lamachus the ſophiſt, his panegyric upon Philip and Alex- 
ander v. 476 
Lamb yeaned with a head ſhaped and coloured like a tiara iy, | 
© 
Lamia a celebrated beauty, taken priſoner by Demetrio who fell in 
love with her v. 266. The magnificent ſupper ſhe provided for De- 
metrius 278. Called r and why ib. Her objection to the 
ſentence of Bocchoris an Egyptian judge 279 | 


. Lamp, the holy, at Athens, &c. how to be rekindled in caſe it went | 


out i. 234, 5 
Lampido, che wife of Archidamus, and Seer of Agis i iv, = 752 
Lampo a famous diviner, a prediction of his ji. 9. 10 | 
Lamponius the Lucanian, Heutenant to Teleſinus ili. 279 
Lamprias grandfather to Plutarch v. 338 


Lampſacus a city given to Themiſtocles by the PerGans wu kis | 


maintenance i. 391 | 
Lamyrus, ot the Buifoon, | a name given to one of the Ptolemys ii ii. 
166 
Lanaſſa the daughter of Cleoges, ad wife of the elder Pyrrhus, and 
founder of the Pyrrhidz hi. 61. Lanaſſa the daughter of Agathocles 
the Syracuſan, married to Pyrrhus 72. She leaves Pyrrhus and 
marries Demetrius 73 : 
Lance, the chief weapon of Tigranes' 8 cavalry 3 Ii, 373 
Language, Laconic, the conciſeneſs and force of it i. 195, 6 8 
Language, the Greck anciently much mixed with the Latin i, 229. it. 
369. Difficult to know wherein the beauties of a language conſiſt l 
5 401 
de her picture painted i in the porch at Athens iii. 303 
Laomedon refuſing Hercules the horſes he had promiſed him, was the 
cauſe of Troy's being the firſt time taken iy. 4. Laomedon the 
Orchomenizn, his cure for the ſpleen v. 413 897 
Laphyſtius, a Syracuſan orator, accuſes Timoleon ii. 2 5 
Lapithæ, Theſeus aſſiſts them in their wars with the Centaurs i. 9 5 
The ſtory of them 97 


5 


Laas, or Lars in the Tuſcan language ſignifies king i i. 336. 1. 


Larent'a, a feaſt in honour of Acca Larentia i i. 117. The ſtory of lis: 
rent; a and Hercules ib. | 
1 PHI Latins, 


F * TM 


Latins, by what Gut defeated by the Romans, before the gates 
of Rome i. 154, They invade the Roman territories 435. De- 
feated by Wan 438. e to reſtore Fan, and oy it, 
156 
Latona frighted by a wild boar near Mount Ptoum ii. 332 
Lattamyas and the Theſſalians defeated at Geræſtus i. 418 
Laughter, a little ſtatue dedicated to the god of, by Lycurgus i. 204. 
The temple thereof v. 164 | 
Lavinium, the firſt city built by Aheas'i in Italy i it. 139 
Laurion, a ſilver mine belonging to Athens, the revenues whereof uſed 
to be divided amongſt the people i. 357 , 
Lauron, a city beſieged and taken by Sertorius, without Pompey's be- 
ing able to reheve it iv. 25 
Law relating to huſband and wife. i, 142. A range « one of the Athe- 
nians 277. Law of Pericles againſt baſtards ii. 53. Law of the 
Thebans, a very remarkable one it. 341. The chief of all laws 
directs that the weakeſt ſhould ſubmit to thoſe who are beſt able to 
protect and defend them ib. Law of the Spartans, never to make 
one man twice admiral iii. 201, How evaded ib. Law that the 
party accuſed might ſet a guard upon his accuſer v. 65. Law among 
the Romans, that thoſe who ſtood for any office ſhould be preſent, - 
and thoſe who demanded a triumph ſhould continue wi hout the 
walls of Rome iv. 346. A remarkable one among the Lacedæmo- 
nians v. 146 
Laws not reduced to writing * Ie i. 183. Laws ſhould be im- 
printed on the minds of the people by a good education ib. To men 
of few words few laws are ſufficient 1979, Laws infuſed into the 
manners of children by education 268. Laws written compared to 
ſpiders webs 275. Laws ſhould be ſo contrived as to be more pro- 
fable 3 in the obſervance than breach of them ib. Laws purpoſely: 
made ambiguous to increaſe the credit of the judges 292. Laws 
' ſhould be eaſy to be obeyed 297 a 
Law among the Romans wo 6 any one to poſſeſs above five hun- 
dred acres of land v. 205. Law againſt burying the dead within 
the city-walls vi. 216. a ſometimes mult give way to comm 
Intereſt iii. 128 1 : 
Law-ſuits ceaſed in Sparta on eee gold and filver i. 203 
League between the Arhenians, Mantineans, Eleans, and = 
iii, 421. League between Ceſar, Craſſus, and Pompey v. 84 
Lebad a, prophecies from thence foretold Sylla's victory iii. 26 
Legions, a name given to. military companies, Why i, 122. The 
Roman legions doubled by Nr on the unton with the Sabines 


Lent s offered by the Romans on the tombs of the dead ili. 478 
Lentulus Batiatus, his profem̃on iii. 462. Lentulus ſent into Afi by 
PFlaminius to ſet. free the Bargyllians 43. Lentulus the con 
marches with a great army againſt Spartacus 464. ' Defeated * 
Spartacus ib. Refuſes to aſſemble the ſenate iv. 197 He was al 
| _ Ways an enemy to Cz ar 366. He oppoſes Czfar's demands 4. 
5 What he faid of Czfar ib. His behaviour to Antony and Curi 
| Commands Antony to leave the ſcnate v. 376. Lentulus, Lucius, 


comin to eur, not — of Pompey's fate, Is” murdered 
5 1 3 : IV. 
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iv. 224. Lentulus, Cornelius, his character v. 462, Why called 
Fura ib, Expelled the ſenate ib. An inſolent taying of his 463. 
H.s mind turned by the predictions of falſe prophets 464. His de- 
teſtable deſign 1b. He gains the ambaſſadors of the Allobroges 465. 
Convicted in full ienate, degraded, and confined 466. Executed 
46 
Leo "os. Byzantium, a ſaying of his. iti, 441. Leo the Corinthian 
who commanded in the citadel of Syracu e, attacks and defeats the 
beſiegers, and makes himſelf matter of Achradina ii. 232 | 
Lecbotes of Agraula, the ſon of Alemæon, accuſes Pauſamas of trea- 
ſon i. 333 | 
|  Leocrates a great ſtateſman ii, 26. Leocrates, one of the am of 
ide Greeks, perſuaded by Ariſtides to refer a diſpute to the aſſembly 
1. 447 | 
2 Leonates, a Macedonian, warned Pyrrhus of the deſięn of. Oplacus, 
one of the enemy, upon his perſon iii, 84 
Leonatus, one of Alexander's generals, ordered to eſtabliſh Eumenes 
in the government of Cappadocia iv. 41. What prevented him 
ib. The confidence he put in Eumenes ib. His airy hopes, ib. 
| Sent. by Alexander to the mother, wife, and daughters of Darius: 
© who were taken priſoners. 258. His extravagance 28 5. 
with Antipater v. 28. Is killed in batt]: 6, 
Leonidas king of Sparta, 2 faying of his to one who ſpoke to the pur- 
pole, but out of ſeaſon i. 197. Leonidas ſain at Thermopylæ 364. 
Leonidas, Alexander's governour iv. 236. An in leſigned prediction 
of his to that prince 265. Leonidas one of the kings of Sparta, 
5 - the ſon of Cleonymus, his genealogy v. 139. His character ib. 
a His inſinuations againſt Apis. 143. He oppoſes Agis in reforming 
the ſtate 144. Adheres to the rich 145. Accuſed by Lyſander 
415846. He flies to the temple of Minerya i, Is depoſed, and Cle- 
as: .ombrotus his. ſon-in-law advanced in his ſtead 146, 7, Reſtored 
1 50. Condemns Cleombro us to Pperpeival cxile 152. His deſigns: 
_ againſt Agis is, He compels-the widow of Agis to Roy his ſon 
.  Cleomenes. 157 
Leontidas. efpouſes. the. Spartan intereſt at Thebes ii. 318. He 
gets Androclides aſſaſſinated at Athens 339: Killed by Fears | 
$7. 
1 13 the herald diſcovers the. plot of. the Pallantidæ to Theſeus i. 


He os: 


Leoſthenes, Ar af the Kn author of tbe 1 war v. 
26. What he ſaid to Phocion, and Phocion- S anſwer ib. His 
. _ viRories 28. His death. ib 2 4 
Leotychidas, an ancient king at Sparta, a queſtion he aſked his hoſt 
at Corinth i. 184. Leotychidas the ſon of Agis and Timæa, ſup- 


ſed to be the fon of Alcibiades ii. 129. Ae b Agi 8 
| 12 221. Set aſide on account of baſtardy iv. 70 , 5 
Lepida contracted to Cato v. 51 


r Marcus, cho en conſul by the intereſt of | REY iii. 3 
iv. 137. He uſurps the government iv. 138. What was ſaid to be 
mme cauſe of his death 139. Lepidus, Cæſar chuſes him for his 


cCeolleague v. 321. His conference with. Auguſtus and Antony 328. 
* for his ſhare M3. 44d 1 


"wh we ; 8 Leptines, 
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Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, ſurrenders to Timoleon, and is by bim 
ſent to Corinth 11. 240 


Leſche, a place of conference i. 189 

Lencads, a Corinthian colony ii. 227 

Leucaſpidæ, a body of Antigonus's army ſo called v. 1 

Leuctra, battle of ii. 340. iv. 103 

Leuctrides, the daughters of Scedaſus, their hiſtory ii. 337 

Levies of troops, great ones acccunted dangerous. to a ſtate 11, 76 

Liberty of men agrees with God's co-operation ii. 194. Liberty (an- 
' anniverſary game of) obſerved by the Platzans in honour of thoſe- 


who died for the liberty of Greece ii, 449. Liberty nen ts 
all Greece at the Iſthmian games ili, 4 


Libitina a goddeſs at Rome i. 238 21 

Libo commander of the fleet that guarded the mouth of thi kaven of 
Brunduſium v. 318 

Library of Alexandria burnt iv. 387. Of Pergvs given t to ves 

tra by Antony v. 372. Of Lucullus iii. 394 

Lice, Sylla and ſeveral others devoured by them iii. 289 = | 

Lichas the Lacedæmonian, famous for his ho'pitality iii. 312 | | 

Licinia the daughter of P. Crafius married to Caius Gracchus v. 222. 
Her diſcourſe to her huſband 240. Deprived of her portion 243. 
Licinia, the Veſtal virgin, courted by Craſſus, and for what 1 me 


«5 


Licizus Stolo raiſes a ſedition in Rome 1. 443- Choſen morn of 
the horſe 444. He made a law that no one- ſhould poſſeſs above 
five hundred acres of land, which be was. the firſt that broke, and 
ſuffered the penalty 445. Lieinius a ſervant to Caius Gracchus v. 
200. Killed in defence of his maſter 241, 2. Licinius Wen his 

. adventure v. 453 

Lictors, officers appointed by Romulus, why ſo called i, 148 | 

Ligarivs, Quintus, defended by Cicero bears Cæſar v. 490. In the 
conſpiracy againſt Cæſar vi. 721 


Light, a great one appeared. over Cæſar's camp. the night 1 the 
battle of Pharſalia iv. 208 | 


Lightning how expiated i. 246, Places ſtruck with lightning ac- 
counted ſacred iii. 105 


Ligurians, a warlike people, wherein, of ſervice to 5 Romans ii, 
266 


Linsen killed white he was defending Alexander i iv. 316 
Limnus a Macedonian who conſpired againſt Alexander iv. 496. 


Killed in defending himſelf by thoſe who were ſent. to nn 
him ib. 


| Lingones a people of Gaul iv. 363 

Lions let looſe in the city of Megara vi, 69 

| W attack the Romans who were n an offering to Delphi 

Wi 

, 133 a 3 rod uſed by the augurs i. 142. - Lot when the Gauls 
took Rome, and recovered by a miracle ib. 

Livius Druſus, the uncle of Cato the younger by the mother s fide v. 
44. His character i6, Livius Druſus, fellow - tribune with Caius 
Gracchus v. 232. Encouraged by the ſenate to oppoſe Caius Grac- 
chus 233. . Foſthumius — of the Latins i. 154 


4 


Lollius, 


TT = 2 x 
Lellius Mareus, Cato's colleague in the quæſtorſhip v. 50 


3 Lots, Præneſtine ii. 59. u. 

1 Love, how defined by the philoſophers i. 1 56. What the 30 of 

F: the gods is toward men 223 

Love of boys among the Spartans i. 195. iv. 93. Love of the facred 
band at Thebes ü. 334 

Lucilius the tribune propofes the chuſing Pompey dictator i iv. 190. 
Lucilius ſuffers himſelf to be taken, to preſerve Brutus vi. 113. 
His ſpeech to Antony on that occaſion 114. He attended Antony 
when he retired into a deſert v. 383 

Lucius Albinus, his reſpect for the Veſtals and reverence for the gods 
1. 22 

Wee Albinus, one of Cefar s generals iv. 210 

Luc:us Anicius defeats Gentius king of Illyria ii. 275 

| Lucius Antonius rebels againſt Domitian, the news of his Jefeat mi- 

wt raculouſly conveyed to Rome ii. 291 

| Lucius Apuleius accuſes Camillus of a fraud in the Tuſcan ſpoils i A 

1 

Lucius Baſillus ſent by Sylla to ſecure one of the gates of Rome iii. 

i$ 1684 Aas, Craſſus ſtruck him and drove him out of the court 

+ bleeding, for contradicting him iii. 502 

53 272 Lollius called by Metellus to his lance againſt Sertorius i iv. 


La Mallius, a guide made uſe of by Cato ii. 476 
Lucius Manlius overthrown by Sertorius's lieutenant iv. 17 | 
Lucirs Murena accuſed of bribery by Cato v. 65. T 66, Hi . 
reſpect for Cato ib, 
Lucius Oſtius recorded for the ſirſt parricide in Rome i 1. 143 . 
Lucius Octavius ſent by Pompey to ſuperſede Metellus in Crete 1 iv. 


1285 Philippus, what he ſaid of Pompey iv. 121 
Lucius Paulus, the father of Paulus ZEmilius, died in battle ii. 262 
Lucius Quintus, the brother of F laminius, expelled the ſenate by Ca- 
to ii. 482. Appointed admiral iii. 31. His character gr 
Lucius Quintius the tiibune, who was fer abrogating Sylla's acts, bis 
ambition ſuppreſſed by Lucius Lucullus iii. 336. Obtains the . 
cree for recalling Lucius Lucullus 383 
Lucius Scipio proſecuted by Cato and fined ii. 479, 83. Joined i ee 5 
commiſfion wo Flaminius to procure the death er Fer puta 1:1, 


1 . as firſt ol the commonalty that was choſen conſul 


1. 44 
| Lc, the brother of Antony, c created tribune v. 32 5 
Lucius Cenſorinus left in Greece with the cemmand of the army ; by 


Antony v. 333 
Lucius Gpimius, a friend to the nobility, and one who oppoſed Caius 


Gracchus v. 235 
Lucius Rufus boaſted of being concerned i in the murder of Tiberias 


SGracchus v. 220 | 
Lucius Pella diſgraced by Brotus for embezaling the public money vi. 
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Lueretia, the rape committed on her by the ſon of Tarquin the cauſe 
of the great revolution in Rome i. 317 4 
Lucretius, the father of Lucretia, choſen conſul i. 33ů3 .) 
Lucretius Ofella commands at the ſiege of Præneſte iii. 281. Per 
ſuaded to raiſe the ſiege ib. Murdered by order of Sylla 286 
Lucullian coin, why ſo called iii, 330. Lucullian games inſtituted ; 
in honour of Lucullus 364 7 
Lucullus (Lucius) bis ſtatue erected at Chæronea, and on what occa- 
5 on iti, 300. Wherein he reſembled Cimon 301. His luxury iv. 
122. An enemy to Pompey, yet conſented to ſend him ſupplies to 
Spain, and why 142, His forces and government decreed to Pom- 
pey 156. His interview with Pompey 158. On his return from 
Afia eſteemed by the ſenate 178. He oppoſes Pompey is. His 
eſteem for Cato's friendſhip v. 73. His original iii. 328. By what 
he firſt made himſelf known in the world ib. Learned both in 
Greek and Latin ib. He ſtudied the liberal ſciences 329. A te- 
markable inſtanee of his great learning ib. He wrote an account 
of the Marcian war in Greek ib, His ſingular affection to his 
brother Marcus ib. The confidence Sylla had in him 330. Sent 
by Sylla to Lybia and Egypt te procure ſhipping ib. His arrival at 
Crete, and what he did to the Cyrenians ib. The honours he re- 
ceived at Alexandria 331. He did not go to Memphis, nor to ſee 
any of the wonders of Egypt, and why is, The preſent he 
received from the king of Egypt ib. The ſtratagem he made uſe 
of to get ſafe to Rhodes 332. He drives Mithridates's garriſon 
out of Chios, and ſets the Colophonians at liberty ib. He refuſes 
an advantageous propoſal of Fimbria's, and why ib. He twice de- 
feats Mithridates's fleet 333, He {oins Sylla in Cherſoneſus, and 
aſſiſts him in his paſſage ib. His moderation in levying the fine 
ſet upon Aſia 334. His ſtratagem to deceive the Mityleneans ib, 
He defeats them ib. He had no hand in the calamities brought 
upon Italy by Marius and Sylla 335. Sylla makes him guardian 
to his ſon is, Declared conſul with Cotta ib. He ſeconds Po 
- pey's demand of money to continue the war in Spain, and his po- 7M 
licy therein ib. He calms the ambition of Lucius Quintius the 
"tribune 336. The ground of his ambition to be made governour 
of Cilicia 1b. The means whereby he obtained that government 5 
ib. He paſſes into Afia, where he finds the army corrupted by lu- p 
- xury 337. He reforms and diſciplines them 338. He marches to 
ſu.cour Cotts, and his ſpeech to the army on that occaſion 340. His 
prudent conduct againſt Mithridates ib. He intercepts his convoy 
345. Obliges him to quit the ſiege of Cyzicus ib. and beats his 
army in their retreat ib. He fails into the Helleſpont, lands at 
Froas, and lodges in the temple of Venus 346. He takes thir- 
teen of Mithridates's galleys ib. He orders his ſoldiers not to kill 
any one-eyed man, and why 347, He purſues Mithridates into 
Bythinia 1. He generouſly refuſes the ſupplies decreed by the ſe- 
nate 343. He enters the kingdom of Pontus ib. His army ſuf- 
fer much from a ſcarcity of proviſions ibs, The clamours of the 
army againſt him 349. Of which he takes no notice ib. Reaſons 
for his delay in purſuing Mithridates 15. Hz leaves Murena in 
command before the city of Amiſus 350, Marches againſt Mi- 
i | 5 5 5 thridates 
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thridates ib. His cavalry beat in the firſt encounter ib. The pu- 
niſhment he inflifted on the ſoldiers that fled 352. How preſerved 
from a deſign of Olthacus 353. He takes the city of Cabira, and 
ſeveral other places 255. He purſues Mithridates 356. His con- 
queſts ib. He ſends Appius 10 Tigranes to demand Mithridates 
357- He returns to the ſiege of Amiſus ib. He takes the city ib. 
His endeavours to fave the city which had been fired by the go- 


vernour 358. He examines into the civil adminiſtration of affairs 
in Alia 359. He redreſſes the abuſes ib. During his refidence at 
Epheſus, he entertains the people with feaſts and public ſports 364. 
The honours which were done him by the people is. He returns 


into Pontus, and beſieges Sinope ib. Which he reſtored to the na- 
tives ib. His dream ib. The tribuges of Rome prefer a complaint 


againſt him 366. He arrived at the Euphrates which was ſwoln 
with the rains ib. The river abating on a ſudden, the people con- 
ceive a wonderful opinion of him 366, 7. A favourable accident 
that befel him 367. What he ſaid to his ſoldiers who would have 


ſtormed a caſtle ib. He paſſes the Tigris, and enters into Armenia 
368. He beſicges Tigranocerta 369. He holds a council of war 
371. Their different opinions, and the reſolution he formed 16. 
A good ſaying of bis on days accounted unfortunate 373. The 


armour he wore in battle ib. He defeats Tigranes 374. He de- 
feats the two moſt potent kings on the earh, by two very different 
. exped-ents 375. He ftorms the city of Tigranocerta, which he 
leis his ſoldiers plunder 376. He makes uſe of the players and 
. wruficians in the city to celebrate his victories ib. His. generoſity. ib. 
_ He gains the hearts of the barbarians by his juſtice and clemency 
i. He made the war furniſh its own expenſes 377. He receives 


an embaſly from the king of Parthia, but ſoon finds the Parthian 


was underhand offering to aſſiſt Tigranes ib. He reſolves. to make 
" a deſcent into Parthia 378. But the ſoldiers in Pontus mutinying, 
, refuſe to march ib. He quits that deſign, and marches againſt Ti- 
granes ib. He marches to Artaxata, the capital city of the king- 
dom 379. In a certainty of victory, he offers thank!givings to the 
gods before the battle 380. He routs the army of Tigranes ib. 
His troops mutiny 381. He marches back into Mygdonia ib. He 
beſieges Niſibis, and takes it by ſtorm 382. His fortune turns a- 
Fainſt him on a ſudden ib. His good qualities ib. Guilty of two 
very conſiderable faults ib. He would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to 
quarter in any Greek city in alliance with the Romans. 383. Ac- 


cuſed at Rome ib. Another decreed to ſucceed him ib. His troops 


being corrupted by the diſcourſe of Clodius, refuſe to march againſt 


Mi:hr.dates or Tigranes 384, 5. They repent, and offer to 
march where he pleaſed 385. He haſtens to engage Tigranes be- 
fore he had j.ined Mithridates ib. Another revolt of his troops ib. 


c&c. His ſubmiſſion to them, and the conditions they inſiſted up- 
on 386, Their inſolence ib. Pompey named genera! in his ſtead 
ib. How lighted by Pompey 387. The interview; between Lu- 
__ callus and Pompey ib. Lucullus's E@ors give ſome freſh laurels to 
the liftors of Pompey, which is looked en as a favourable omen to 
Pempey ib. Hs great fault 388. Accuſed by Memmius ib. His 


triumph 389. He divorces Clodia for incontinence, and marries 
5 8 | $6: | Servilia 
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Servilia the ae of Cato 390. He was forced to diſmi's Ser- 
vilia ib. He retires from all public affairs ib, For which he is 
ra py commended ib. but laughed at for it by Craſſus and Pom- 
ey ib. His life compared to the old comedy 391. His immenſe 
expen'es ib. His gardens ib. His houſes of pleaſure ib. Called 
Xerxes in a gown ib. What he ſaid to Pompey 392, What he 
ſaid to the pfætor who wanted to borrow ſome purple hangings of 
him ib. His inſolent oftentation and vanity in his repaſts ib. Ci- 
cero and Pompey offer to ſup with him, and how he deceived 
them 394. He had an excellent library, and made a noble uſe of 
it ib. His houſe called the Sandi uaty and Prytanæum of Greece 
395. He eſteemed al! philoſophy, but adhered chiefly to the old 
academy ib. He attended the ſenate, whenever it was to defeat 
any of Pompey's projects 396. Driven out of che aſſembly by 
Pompey ib. Calummated by one Vectius ib. Before his death he 
grew mopiſh 397. The cauſe of his illneſs ib. The peo, le much 
Latfficted at his death ib. He was interred a: his country-ſeat at 
Tuſculum ib. His advantages above Cimon 401, 2 
Lucullus, Marcus, one of Sylla's commanders, gained a cc nſiderable 
Victory iii. 254, Brother to Lucullus, who defeated Mithridates 


and Tigranes 255, Choſen ædile 330. Accuſed « Memmius 
388, Prætor of Macedonia iv. 336 


Lucumo, his affair with Arron's wife i. 414 
Lupercalia, or feaſt of purification i, 140. iv. 309 


| Luperci (the piicſts concerned in the Lupercalia) i. 146, They fa- 
cC.rifice a dcg tb, 


Lufitanians ſent ambaſſadors to Sertorius iv. 14 


Lutatius Catulus oppoſed Craſſus's mag Egypt tHbutary to Rome 
„ 
Luxury fled from Sparta, when iron money only was ſuffered to be 


current i. 178. Other laws to prevent luxury 184. Luxury in- 
creaſed greatly at Rome in a ſhort time iii. 156 


Lycian guide conducted Alexander into Perſia iv, 281 
Luycomedes an Athenian captain, the firſt that took one of the Per- 
fian ſhips at the battle of Salamin i. 371. Lycomedes, king of 

Seceyrus, flung Theſeus from a rock and killed him 1. 203 
Lycom-dians, 'Themiſtocles related to them ji. 353. He rebuilds the 
chapel belonging to that family ib. 
Lycon, an actor, how he begged ten talents of Alexander i iv. 270. 
Lycon of Syracuſe concerned in the murder of Dion vi. 57 
Lycophron, the brother of Thebe, conſpires with her to kill Alexan- 
der, the tyrant of Pheræ, her huſband 11, 357 
Lycophron, general of the Corinthians, killed in battle I11. 413 
 Lycortas, choſen general of the Achæans iii, 26 JEN 

N the days of meeting in memory of Ly Curgus, fo called 

1. 21 
, Lycurgus, his family, original, voyages, death i. 162. In what 
time he flouriſhed ib. It is poffible he might bave ſeen Homer 
"263. Two of that name at Sparta ib. His genealogy 164. 
- Reigned as king till the pregnancy of his ſiſter-in-law. was diſcover- 
ed 165. His great care forthe preſervation of the infant 166, As 
ſoon as it was born he ſhowed it to the Spartans ib. He fails to 


A | Crete, 
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Crete, and makes choice of ſome of their laws 167. He goes in- 
to Aſia ib. There he found Homer's works, which he collected 
1 into one body 168. He goes into Egypt, the regulation he drew 
from thence 74 Is defired to return home 169. Makes a regu- 
lation in the government 170. Goes to Delphi to conſult the o- 
racle ib. Eſtabliſhes the ſenate ib. Ordered by the oracle to eſta- 
bliſh the ſenate 171. He divides the lands anew 175, 6. At- 
tempts the diviſion of their moveables 177. Makes iron money 
only current ib. The third attempt was, their eating in common 
178. The number that met at each table 181. Their method of 
admitting a member into the ſociety 182. Their black broth 183. 
His laws not reduced to writing ib. He forbids magnificence in 
their houſes 184. His third ordinance relating to war ib. He re- 
gulates their marriages 185. His regulations concerning the wo- 
men ib. Intended to encourage marriages 187. The manner of 
their marriages ib. He b:niſhes jealouly by allowing a loan of 
wives 188. Ordered children to be deftroyed in their infancy if 
they appeared to be ſickly 189. The manner of bringing up chil- 
8 , dren 190. The manner of training up the youth 190, 1, 2. The 
manner of the Spartans diſccurſe and their ready anſwers 196. 
Their method of marching to batile 136. Lycurgus a valiant and 
experienced commander 200, His forbidding mean trades, pro- 
cured the people abundance of leiſure 203. The prohibition -of - 
i > gold and ſilver cauſed law-ſuits to ceaſe ib. He ſo moulded the ci- 
tizens, that they eould not, nor would not live by themſelves 204. 
Their love for the public ib. Senators to be above ſixty years old 
* 205, The method of chuſing them ib. He regulated their bu- 
rials, burial places, and the times of mourning 206. He would not 
admit all perſons to travel that had a mind, and his reaſon for it 
207. He baniſhed ftrangers that could not give a good account of 
themſelves ib. An account of the ambuſcade 208. Plutarch will 
not allow him to have been the inſtitutor of it 209. The method 
he took to make his laws immortal 210. Reſolves to put a volun- 
tary end to his life 211. His city continued the chief of all Greece 
]or five hundred years, by obſerving h s laws 212. His deſign was 
not to make the city great, but good 214. He had a temple and 
- annual ſacrifices appointed to bim in Sparta 215. His tomb con- 
ſecrated by thunder ib. The place where he died ib. His aſhes 
caſt into the ſea, and why 216. Advam age of Lycurgus over Nu- 
ma 262. A better lawgiver than Numa, which made his ordi- 
nances to be obſerved for ſo many ages 268. He excelled all the 
Grecians v. 249 | | 
Lycurgus the orator, a ſaying of his 11. 44 | | 
Lycurgus, one who agreed to deliver Byzantium to Alcibiades ii. 
141 7 | SO | 13 | 
Lydian march, a feaſt at Sparta ſo called ii. 410 | 
ynceus wrote a deſcription of the ſupper provided by Lamia for De- 
. metrius v. 443 a Wo 
Ly ſander, his marble ſtatue at Delphi iii. 194. His original 195. 
Brought up in poverty ib. Brave and ambiticus of honour ib. 
What he ſaid to Dionyſius on his offering him a veſt for his daugh- 
ter 196. Choſen commander of the Lacedæmonian fleet ihe, 1 _ 
| g e 
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affable converſation gained him the affection of Cyrus 197. He 
beats the Athenian fleet when left to the command of Antiochus 
198. He contrives to diiiolve the democracy in the Aſiatic cities 


i, His vain and unhandſome treatment of Callicratidas 199. A- 
gain receives the command of ihe fleet 201. Was crafty and cun- 


ning ib. His deteſtabic principle 13. He ſteers to Attica to wait 


on King Agis 203. He attacks Lampſacus, and takes it by ſtorm 
ib. His ſtratagem ib. He defeats Conon the Athenian 205, The 
great advantage of that ſuccels 190. By what means he almoſt in- 
groſſed to himſelf the whole empire of Greece 209. His cruelty 
and injuſtice ib. He forces Athens to ſurrender 210. He pulls 
down their walls and burns their ſhips 212, Changes the form of 
their government ib. Sails to Thrace ib. His cruelty, and in par- 
ticular what he did to the Mileſiaas 217, Recalled from the Hel- 
leſpont 218. He deſires leave to go to the temple of Ammon in 
Libya 219. The policy of the kings of Sparta in oppoſing him 220. 
He aſſiſts Ageſilaus in being choſen king of Sparta 221. The in- 
terpretation he gave of an oracle in favour of Ageſilaus 222. He 
loſes his intereſt with Ageſilaus by his ambition 223. He endea- 
vours to corrupt the oracles 225. He forms a ſcheme to give all 
the people of Sparta an equal right to the crown ib. A ſtory of a 
woman's being with child by Apollo, by which he hoped to accom- 
pliſh his defign 226, Accuſed of having engaged his country in a 
war againſt the Bœotians 227. He marches an army againſt them 
229. Slain before Haliartus 230, His virtue admired after his 


death on account of his. poverty 233: a The honours that were paid 


him by the Spartans after his den N 
Lyſander the ſon of Lybis v. 144, Choſen Ephorus by the intereſt of 
Agis 143. His accuſations againſt Leonidas 146. Proſecuted by 
the Ephori for cancelling the debts 147, Decerved by the craft of 

- Ageſilaus 148 — Tt ak FRG - 498 
Lyſiades tyrant of Megalopolis, his character vi. 189, 90. He quits 
the tyranny 190. , Choſen general of the Achæans ib. Ee falls 
cout with Aratus ib. His contrivance to have to himſelf all the 


honour of bringing Ariſtomachus into the league 195. His death 


1 | | ; Ta 
"Is . a graſier, by keeping Aſpaſia company became chief man at 
Athens ii. 34 80 f Our | 
Lyfimachus the Ton of Ariſtides, the bounty of the Athenians to him 

„ 8 e Hf | 
1 the grandſon of Ariſtides, gained his living by inter- 
preting dreams ii. 458 EOF? | Ae ee . 


Lyſimachus (king) forges a letter to Pyrrhus iii, 63, Waſtes the up- 
per Macedon 74. Divided the kingdom with Pyrrhus 75, March- 
es againſt him to Edel'a 77. Decamps upon ſight of Demetrius's 
machines v. 271. Taken priſoner in Thrace 293 | 3 

Lyſimachus the ſoothſayer, his interpretation of Pyrrhus's dream lit, 
10 0 6 eee © Pe MA 

| I the Acarnanian, Alexander's chief preceptor iv. 236. 

How he endangered Alexander 263 — SAR RET TT 

 Lyſippus, Alexander ſuffered none but him to make his ſtatue iv. 
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234. He nabe Fgur:s in braſs ED: Alexander's killing A 
lion 0 | | 


Macedonian pl alanx beceme inſolent and ungovernable iy iv. 42 95 

Macedonians, a ways accounted great lovers of their kings ii, 289. 
Mere ſubm flive and tractable in times of war than in peace ili. 
76 

Machanidas tyrant of Lacedzmon iii, 13. Killed in battle by Philo- 


pemen 1 


Machares ſends Lucullus a crown of gold, and deſires to be declared a 


friend to the Romans iii. 366 
Mzcenas a favourite of Auguſius v. 346 


. Madneſs, a ſtrange ſpecies of it v. 359 


Magzus undertook to murder Alcibiades ii. 152 

Me go admiral of the Carthagi:.ians openly aſſiſts 1 againſt Syra- 
cuſe ii. 232. Goes back to Africa 235. Kills himſelf 238 

Maicuus nd Diogiton ſent by the Thebans with an army into Theſ- 
ſaly to revenge the death of Pelopidas ii. 357 

Mamercus, the tyrant of Catana, makes an alliance with Timoleon 
ii. 225, Makes a league with the Carthaginians 246, Defeated 
by Timoleon 251, Flies to Hippo tyrant of Meſſina ib. Surrenders 
to Timoleon is. Put to death 252 

- Mamertines, a warlike people, inhabitants of Meſſina ili. 94. A 

. ſaying of Pompey's to them iv. 130 

Mamurius, Veturius, an excellent artiſt i. 241. The reſpect paid to 
bis memory by the Romans 242 

Mancinus, C. -the conſul, general againſt the Numantines v, 202, 
928035 and impriſoned for having made a diſhonourable peace 


205 
Mandroclidas the ſon of Ecphanes v. 141. His character * Cited 


by the Ephori, for cancelling the debts 147 

Manilivs the tribune, his law in favour of Pompey iv. 156. Accu- 
ſed of having robbed the public, and defended by Cicero v, 454, 5 

3 and Manipulares, what i. 116 e 

Manius Atilius Glabrio ſent againſt Antiochus 1 ili. 48. His behavi- 

' cur in that ſervice ih. 

Manius Curius defeats Pyrrhus 3 411. 98. His little farm near Cato 
the cenſor's country-houſe 11, 461. His anſwer to the Samnite am- 
baſſadors 462 : 

M anlius confpires againft Sertorius iv. 24 


. Manlius, his great: ſervice when the Gauls ſtormed the capitol 1, 


429. How rewarded for it by the Romans is. Envies Camillus 


439. His intrigues ib. Sent to priſon 440. Tried, condemned, 
and put to death 441 | 


Manlius Torquatus cauſes his ſon to be beheaded 3 i, * 


Manlius oppoſed Flaminius in the confulſhip iii. 29 

Manlius defeated by the Ambrones iii. 136, 7 

Manners, the principal cauſe of good or bad fortune i. 157. Man- 
ners and tempers of men, oftener diſcovered by ſmall things than by 
great v. 32 

Mantinea, a city, its name changed to I by Aratus vi. 208 
: | Marathus, 
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Marathus, his generous death i. 100 
Marble, an extraordinary property of ſome white marble i J. 363 
Marcellus oppoſes Cæſar's demands iv. 366 
Marcellus the quæſtor, colleague with Cato v. 62 
Marcellus, the ſon of Marcellus by Octavia v. 401 
Marcellus, the original of his name ii. 359, He iaved his brother O- 
tacilius in a battle 360. Choſen conſul in the room of Fla ninius 
65, Hs preſence of mind on his horſe's ſtarting aſide 366. He 
Kills Viridomarus in fingle B . 367. He with a [mall party defeats 
a great army of the Gauls is. The magnificence of his triumph 
368. Sent into Sicily 370. Onlled'zhe ſcvord of the Romans ib, His 
affable behaviour 371, His method to regain Bandius to the Ro- 
man intereſt ib. His ſtratagem to deceive Hannibal 472, De- 
feats Hannibal before Nola 374. He again defeats Hannibal 1. 
A third time created conſul 375. He goes into Sicily ib. He takes 
the city of Leontium by ſtorm 377. He befieges Syracuſe by land 
and by ſea ib. A pleaſant ſayin; of his on Archimedes's engines 
382. He turns the ſiege into a blockade is. He goes with part of 
the army to Megara which he takes 384. He beats Hippocrates 1 
' Acrillz ib. He returns to Syracuſe ib. Diſcovers how he might _ 
beſt attack the place ib. He takes the city is. His extreme con- 
cern for the death of Archimedes 386. He take the city of Eu- 
guium 390. He carries from Syracuſe fine ſtatues ih, He intro- 
. duces into Rome a taſte for the polite arts 392, B. -ing oppoſed in 
a triumph, he accepts of an ovation 392. A fourth time choſen a 
conſul 394. Accuſed by the Syracuſans 15. Acquitte] 395. Sent 
" againſt Hannibal 396. His firſt ſucceſs 15. He engages Hanni- 
' bal's army 397. Beat by Hannibal 499. He beats Hannibal 400. 
Accuſed at Rome 401. Acquitted, and choſen conſul the fifth 
time 402. About fixty years of age when he was the fifth time 
© choſen conſul 403. His imprudence 404. Killed by an ambuth - 
laid by Hannibal 406. His advantages above Pelopidas 410 
Marcellus, a tribune, ſon of the preceding Marcellus ii. 405 = 
Marcellus, {the ſon of Caius Marcellus), in whoſe honour Octavia 


his mother dedicated a library, and Auguſtas a WIr which were 
Called after his name ii. 408 


Marcellus expelled che ſenate by Cato ii. 483 
Marcellus, attended by the ſenate, ordered Pompey to kei in 10d neſs 
to defend his country iv. 197 


Marcius, a kinſman of Numa 1. 225. Perſuades him to accept the 
kingdom 227 | 


Marcius the ſon of Marcius marries Pompilia the daughter ot Numa 
I. 256. The father of Ancus Marcius ib. 
Marcius employed by Catiline to kill Cicero v. 461 f 
Marcus Horatlus admitted conſul i. 332. Dedicates the temple of iy 
Jupiter 33344 
arcus Junius being dictator, and with the army, Fabivs Butco. is 
choſen at the ſame time dictator at Rome ii. 71 | 
Marcus Marius {ent as general to Mithridates by Sertorins iv. 33. 
Marcus the brother of Valerius Poplico'a i, 321. A ftratazem of his 
in which he was diſappointed 334. Made conſul 344z , 
Marcus Sr his account to the military tribunes of a voice * 


E | had 


1 
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had heard i, 413. A temple built by Camillus, where he had 

heard that voice 432 | 
Marcus Livius, what he ſaid concerning Fabius recovering Taten | 

tum, and Fabius's anſwer ii, 89 


Marcus Octavius, his meſſage to Cato about che chief command at 


Utica v. 110 
arcus Papirius kifled by the Gauls i. 424 


* * Marcus the ſon of Cato, and ſon-in-law of Paulus Emilia his 


bravery ii. 286 

Marcus Servilius, his ſpeech in behalf of Paulus Emilius ii, 298, 
His reply to Galba 299 

Marcus Emilius Lepidus, declared prince of the ſenate by Paulus | 
Emilius ii. 306 | 


Marcus Philippus, his moderation when cenſor 1 ii. 307 


Marcus Ap ius, what Cicero ſaid to him v. 476 | 

Marcus Valerius the conſul, what he engaged for to the people who 
. undertook the expedition againſt the Sabins it, 1 58 

Mardian, the advice he gave to Antony v. 354 | 

Mardonius, Xerxes's general i, 358. Left in Greece with an army it, 
429. His offer to the Athenians ib. Stain in battle 444 

Margites, Demoſthenes alles Alexander by that Name and 21 v. 
v. 431 | 3 

Margian ſteel iii- 484 4 


Mates which had ae Ef prizes in the Olympic games, buried when 


they died, by Cimon it, 467 


| Marriage, cuſtoms obſerved about, at Rome i. 127. Romulus's laws 


* 


concerning marriages i. 142. Marriages regulated by W 157. 
Solon's laws about marriages 296, 7 | 


| Marica, a grove ſacred to a nymph of that name iii. 164 
Marius, Caius, his effigies. at Ravenna, agreeable to the roughneſs of 


his manners iti. 115. Of an obſcure birth 116. His firſt campaign 
ib, He qvercame an enemy in his general's fight ib. Made tribune, 
and propoſes a law about voting 177. Eſteemed a man of undaunt- 
ed courage 118. He obtains the prætorſnip ib. Accuſed of indi- 
re d practices ib. but is accquitted 119, He clears the further 
Spain of thieves ib. He marries Julia the aunt of Julius Cæſar 
120. Lieutenant to Metellus in the war againſt Jugurtha ib, His 
"ambition and ingratitude 120, I. The great reputation he ac- - 

. guired in Africa 121. His inſolence and wickedneſs 122, Choſen 
conſul with great applauſe 1 123, His haughty and inſolent ſpeeches 
113. Puniſhed for his ingratitude to Metellus 124. The original 
of his hatred to Sylla ib, Unanimouſly choſen conſul a ſecond 
time, though abſent x25. His triumph 128. A great and noble 
act of Juftice in him 139. Choſen conſul the third and fourth time 
130, 1; He cuts a channel from the Rhone 131. The complaints 
of the ſoldiery ag inſt bim 133. The uſe he made of Martha, a 
2722 propheteis ib. He pitches his camp where there was a ſcar- 

_ City of water, a and his reaſon for it 136. He defeats. the Ambrones 
137. His prudent diſpoſition of his army 139. The great victory 
Te obtained 140. A fifth time appointed . coaſul 141, He refuſes 

a triumph, and why 143. Divine vengeance defeats his deſign a- 
gainſt C lu 145. Defeats the Cimbri 147. Styled he third 


by I: 5 1 33 . 
1 Rome 148. Inſtances 2 his ambition 149. He chiuüned 


the ſixth conſulſhip by bribery 150. His double dealing 152, 3. 


Mletellus being recalled, he was not able to 'endure the fight of him 
153. He makes a voyage to Cappadocia and Galatia is, The re- 
ſpect Mithridates had for him 154. What his defign was with that 

prince 1b. He gains a battle over the confederates 155. Named 

general againſt Mithridates 156. Obliged by Sy lla to fly from Rome 
158. The extremities he was put to ib. The fable he invented 

to encourage his companions 160. He arrives at the cottage of a 
poor old man, who hid him in a cave in the fens 162. Taken, 
and carried to Minturnæ ib. A ruffian employed to kill him, but 
Prevented by a voice 164. He arrives at Carthage 165. He re. 

turns into Italy 167. He makes a conſiderable alteration in the 
poſture of affairs 168. He poſſeſſes himſelf of the hill of Janiculum 

15. He enters Rome 170, A ſeventh time choſen conſul 273. 

Worn out with care and labour ib. He addicts himſelf to drinking 
15. His death, and the deliriouſneſs that preceded it 74. 1 ad- 
vantages over Pyrrhus 179 

Marius the ſon of Caius Marius ili. 1358. Flies to Hiempfal king of 
Numidia for afliftance 165. By what means. he eſcaped from him 
166. His cruelty 175. Not being able to escape he Kills bil 
176 

1 a Roman officer in the ſervice of Mithridates i iii. 340. Taken. 
priſoner by Lucullus 347 

Marius's mules, a proverb, laborious fellows ſo called i 111. _ 

Marſyas put to death by Bionyſias for a dream vi. 11 

Martha a Syracuſan propheteſs, the uſe Marius made of her iii. 

 Martia the wife of Gato, and daughter of Philip v. 68. Cato conſ 377 
to let his friend Hortenfius, have her 6g, He takes her _— Us, 
being a rich widow 9 : 

Marcius Rex marries. 3 the ſiſter of Clodius v. 478 NM 

Marullus and Flavius two tribunes depoſed by Cæſar iv. 400 

Maſiniſſa king of Numidia, his wars with the Carthaginians 1 11, 495; 

Always a friend to the Romans ib. 

Maſiſtius a Perſian commander ii. 436. His courage * Killed 437 
Maſiſians make incloſures for their ami oO _ bones of thole 
who had fallen in battle iii. 140 | 
Matronalia, a feaſt; why ſo called i. 139 | 
Matuta, the mother, the. temple of a goddeſs ſo called by the ; Romans 
D ve K. 5 1 
Magcts: a attacks. hole wb e Alexander's baggage i iv. 275, 6. 
His ſon's modeſt refuſal of the-government offered him by Alex- 


ander 28 5 5 
Meal, no ſacrifice to be without it i. 244 by | "El 
Mechanics, by whom invented ii. 378 . 


Medea the wife of bens | 4. 1 . Made uſe of naphths, and for 
what iv. 280 

Medes, their habits iv. 29111 vl 

Medimnus of corn, how calued 3 1. zoo. 2 0 wheat ſola FR hood 
drachma's ii. 233 p LE 


Megabacchus, an excellent orator iw. 16, Slew — young: 8 
K k. 3 | Megabates 


Craſſus 's defeat * 


N 
- 


— 
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Megabates the. fon of Spithridates, the paſſion Ageſilaus had for him 


av. 31 
Megacles, Archon of Athens, bis perfidy i. 28 


Megacles the ſon of Alcmeon, heads a party of the Athenians i 1, 310. 
Flies the country 313 


Megacles, what 2 ſaid to him of the order of the Roman army 


it, 83. Pyrrhus changing cloaths with him during the seht he 
is particularly attacked and killed 84 


| Megacles the brother of Dion vi. 30. Choſen lieutenant-general of 
the Syracuſans with Dion 31 . 


Megalopolitans, how they behaved in a-long fiege iii. 16 133 
Megarenſians take Niſea and Salamin from the Athenians i, 28 3. 


The decree of the Athenians againſt them ii. 43. r to have 
had a hand in the death of Anthemocritus ib. 


Megiſtonus marries the mother of Cleomenes v. 163. 


_ ing Argos 177 

Melancholy, great wits natorally inclined to welsacheby i 1H. T9 4 | 
Melantius, his reproof to an actor in praiſe of Phocion's wife v. 23 
Melas, a river like the Nile, and navigable from its ſource ili. 267 
Meleager, Theſeus aſſiſts tins. in ſlaying the. Calydonian boar i. 95 
Mehcerta, ceremonies inſtituted to his honour i. 89 


Meliſſus, admiral of the Samians, beats the Athenians 1 il, 37. De. 
feated by the Athenians 38 


Mel-Irenes, youths of about eighteen, ſo called at Sparta i. 192 


Melos, Alcibiades. the chief cauſe of the d of che inhabitants 
thereof ii. 118 


Memmius (C.) aceuſes Lucullus f iii. 388. What he ſaid of Cato v. 


50 
Memmius Pompey's Heutenant, lain in bartle iv. 28 


Memnon, the beſt of Darius's commanders, his. death iv, 2 54 The 


huſband of Barſina 259 
Memphis, one of the celebrated wonders of ret iii. 335 | 
Menander put to death by Alexander iv. 307 
Menander {ent by Mithridates to intercept a convoy Hi. 353 


Menander who had the care of Antigonus' s baggage, Eumenes ſent to 
Him to ſecure it, and why iv. 50 


Menander joined in commiſſion vith Nicias i iii. 436. His fatal am- | 


bition 437, B88 


Menander the poet, bis alluſion to a pretended miracle i in | favour of 
. Alexander iv. 252 


- , Menas, a ſea- officer under Sextus bompelus m Sg What he pro- 
poſed to Sextus . LS 
Meneclides the rhetorician, his character, and practices 8 Epd- 
minondas and Pelopidas 11. 343.  Fined by the Thebans 344 
Menedemus, an officer of «the bedchamber to, Lucullus, ſaves his 
maſter's life iii. 353 


Menclaus the brother of polen t. Deſeatod by Demetrius 72 
Hie ſurrenders to Demetrius ib. 


Menemachus and Myro ſent by Mithridates to intercept a convoy i. 2 


3353. . 


4 4 5408 


Sent by 1 5 
menes to the Argives who had revolted, and flain as we was enter- - 
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Menenius Agrippa ſent by the ſenate to appeaſe a tumult ii. 159, His 
fpeech to the people 160 


Meneſthes, one of the Athenian tributaries to Crete with Theſeus, 
the fon of Scirus's daughter 1,75, 6 

Menœceus the ſon of Creon devotes himſelf to death for his country 

378 , 

AID Phidias's ſcholar, becomes his accuſer ii. 45 

Menon commands the Theſſalian horſe v. 28 

Mentor goes with Eumenes to Alexander, and for what iv. 39 SE, 

Menylius made commander of the garriſon put into Athens by Anti» 


pater v. 31. He offers a ſum of money to Phocion, which he re- 
fuſes 33 


Merchant, an danemedie 3 1. 27 

Mercuries, three erected by Cimon iii. 30. That of Ægeus's gate 

ji. 68. Several of his images defaced in one night at Athens it. 
121, For which Alcibiades and ſeveral of his friends are accuſes. 

WY. - 

Mleſabates, the cruel puniſhment inflicted on him by Paryſatis, FAN 

baving cut off the head and hand of Cyrus vi, 144 | 

Meſſala fights in the right wing of the army commanded by Brutus 

vi. 103. His generous anſwer to Auguſtus 116, 17 

Mieſſene, the fertility of that country iv. 111 


Mellenger that was ſent to Dionyſius, on odd accident that befe! him | 
vi. 28 


Metagenes the architect continues the building that had been begun 
by Choræbus ii. 21 


Metellus the high prieſt, Sylla marries his. daughter Cocks 11, 240 
Metellus Quintus, why called Celer i. 119 
Metellus Cimber gives che ſignal for the murder of Cæſar iv. 408 
Metellus, Q. Cæcilius, called Numidicus, being named general in the 
war againſt Jugurtha, takes Marius for his lieutenant ii. 120, His 


conſtancy 151. An excellent ſaying of his 152. His fine way of 
reaſoning . Baniſhed 15, Recalled 153 D 


Metellus, Caius, the bold queſtion put by him. to Sylla hi. 283 

Metellus Pius, his character iv. 17, 139, Refuſes the challenge of 
Sertorius 18. Lays ſiege to Lagobrites ib, Which he is forced to 
raiſe 19. Wounded in an engagement near Saguntum 28, The 

effect thut had upon his, army ib. He ſets a price upon the head of 

Sertorius 29. His vanity upon having once got the better of Serto- 

rius 30. As he grew in years he degenerated, and lived in l 
140 

Metellus, a relation of the former, ſent to command in Crete i iv. 155, 
His reſolution and conſtancy 156 : 

Metellus Nepos, tribune of the people, oppoſes Cæſar's foiniog on the 

public money iv. 200. 373. A decree propoſed by him v. 70, The 


means he tnade uſe of to get it paſſed ib, His behaviour to Cicero 
471, His inconftancy 476 


_Metellus Scipio. Pompey s father ian iv. 191. A but e- 
ſcapes the proſecution 192. Sent into Syria by Pompey 200. Re- 
tires after Pompey's defeat to the court of King Juba v. 101. His 
inhuman reſolution os” "nu letter to. Cato in Utica ib, Defeat- 
e 1 419918 N * . 5 55 RY 
a Ci un Metellus 


— 
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Pp taken for the other 72. #, 


7 
; Minturnæ, what the eee thegeof did bs Mane 16 
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Neteltus the high 14. his death iv. 339 

Metilius the tribune, kinſman to Minuuus ii. 69. His ſpeech againſt 
Fabius 70 

Metœcia, a. ſacrifice inſtituted by. Theſeus, and on what occaſion i. 


g- , — 


7 
Meton the ar averſe to the Sicilian expedition ii, 120, What 


he did to keep his fon at home iii. 426 


| Meton a Tarentine, his artifice to deter the ſenate from calling oe. 


kxhus to their aſtiſtance ili. 78 
—— a player, beloved by Sylla iii. 237, He played nnd 
parts 2 | 
SEES of Scepſis, the — of Mithridates, and as ſuch called 
the king's father ili. 363. Put to death by that prince, and for what 
ib. Magnificently buried by Tigranes ib, 
Micion heads a party of I r r v. 28, He is routed and killed 
by Phocion #6. 
Micipſa, a a king in Africa, * corn to the Roman 1 in Sardi- 
nia out of reſpect to Caius Gr..cchius v. 226, His ambaſſadors dri- 
ven out of the ſenate 76, 
Midias an Athenian exile intercedes with Sylla for Athens ili. 257 
Midias, why Demoſthenes e the ann he had Preferred a= 
gainſt him v. 420 | 
Milan taken. by the Wenne; it, 368 - | 
Mileſiacs, obſcene writings of Ariſtides, ſo called ili. 40 | 
Military tribunes elected by the Romans inſtead of conſuls i. 397, 
Their number ib. 
Milo detached by Perſeus to oppoſe Scipio Naſica i ii. 2 
Milo, Annius, the tribune, ſeizes Clodius v. 484. He kills Clodius 
485 - 
Miles of TheTalia, a end of Dion vi. 23. What he ſaid to encou- 
rage the ſoldiers 25 
Miltiades oppoſes tbe advice given by Themiftocles;, 358. The firſt 
in dignity and a- taority of the ten Athenian generals zi. 420. The 
father of Cimon iii. 302. Fined and caſt into priſon, where 1 
died 15. | 
-Milro, a favourite eien of Si the youriger ii. 36 
. Mim:Hones, the Bacchanals ſo called iv. 233 | 
" Mindarus the Spartan admiral, Who had worſted the Arkeniin fleet, 
is defeated by Alcibiades ii. 136. Killed in battle. 138 | 
TT great ones are apt to produce great virtues:and as great vices v. 


Win be the Syllanian 1 i. 172. Optilete 181. A' ſtatue erected to her 
b er, at to the goddeſs of health, and on what occafion ii. 22. 
er golden ſtatue by "Phidias 15. She appears in a dream to the 

8 inhabitants of Hum i iii. 344. The Itonian iv, go 


| — ſends to demand tribute of the Athenians i; 50, There were 


two of that name that reigned in Crete, and one of them is often 
80. Why abuſed on the Athenian then 

tre 72. He goes in perſon to demand the tribute at Athens 74 
dee, a monſter deſcribed by Euripides i * 77. Slain by Phaſcus. 


„ 


7 


Minucius when dictator obliged to quit his office, becauſe a rat was 
heard to cry as he named Flaminius general of the horſe ji. 


364, 5 | N . 
Minucius, Lucius, choſen general of the horſe by the dictator Fabius | 
Maximus ii. 63. His imprudence and preſumption 66. Left ge- 1 


neral of the army by Fabius 70. Attacks Hannibal with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs ib. Decreed by the people to be equal in authority with Fabius I 

71, His triumph over Fabius 72. Circumvented by Hannibal 73. La 
' His wiſe diſcourſe to his ſoldiers 75. and ſubmiſſive ſpeech to Fa- a ; | 


bius 15. | | 

Miracles, Plutarch's opinion of miracles i. 405. ii. 200 

Mirrours, concave, by which the Veſtal fire was tobe rekindled i. : 
235 3 | | | ; . 

Mithres or Mithras, the ſecret and religious rites of that deity iv. | 


„ | 1 | 
Mithriaates king of Pontus after many defeats was till formidable to 
the Romans iii. 56. The floutiſhing condition of his affairs 252. 
His interview with Sylla 271. He cauſes a hundred and fifty thou- 
' ſand Romans to be maſſacred in one day 272. Compared to a ſophiſt 
333, He marches to ſurpriſe Cyzicus 341. His endeavours to im- 
poſe upon the beheged 342. Raiſes. the ſiege 345. His eſcape in 
a great ſtorm 347. Breaks up his camp in great diforder 354. Sends: — | 
an order to put his wives and fiſters to death 356. Flies to Tigra- | 
nes 356. His generoſity and humanity to that prince after his de- | 
feat 362, His humility 33. Shut up in his camp by Pompey 160. 
His dream ib, Defeated, and flies. with only three perſons in his 
- © retinue 161. He kills himſelf 173 n 
Mithridates of Pontus, his raillery on Galba vi. 232. Put to death 


2 | ; 
Mith Gates rewarded by Artaxerxes for wounding Cyrus vi. 149, Why 
and how put to death 139, 40 „ ˙ſé ON RO 
- Mithrobarzanes ſent with an rey by Tigranes againſt Lucullus itt; 
„ / EE gn oy 
Mneſicles the architect finiſhed in five years the porch of the citade} 
_ of Athens ii. 22, A wonderful accident that happened during the 
© courſe of that work 16. i 
Mneſiptolema the daughter of Themiſtocles devoted by him to the 
ſervice of Cybele i. 393 | ay gk wo Pe 
Molo, Apollonius iv. 335. 1. Cæſar and Cicero were his auditors 15. 
Moloſli-ns revolt from Pyrihus, and ſet up Neoptotemus ui. 65 
Monarchy refuſed by Solon i. 287, An enemy to eloquence 316, Diſ- 
"" ikpe-by tle Koons iv. 208. fo IT TO OO Tues 
Moneſes, a nobleman of Parthia, revolts to Antony v. 348. and. 
deſerts him ſoon after 7b, ee ag end Sens. | 
oney of the ancient Romans, the impreſſion it, bore i. 331. Mo- 
_ ney for the payment of the army coined near the ſeat of the — 92 
by Lucullus iii. 330. Money ſtamped with an ox in memory o 
the Marathonian bull i. 89. Money of gold or filver cried down at - 
Sparta 177. The advantages thereof ib. Money the cauſe of the 
ruin of Sparta 212, Money of all Greece depoſited at Delos ii. 19. 
When firſt uſed at Rome to gain votes, uncertain 170. When at 
Athens ib, Money anciently of a pyramidical form ii, 94+ u. iii. 
| | | . 


rr 


214. The ſcarcity of money at Athens in the time of Solon 3 i. 300. 
Money the ſinews of buſineſs v. 184 5 
k Monima, one of che wives or) Mi hridates, her hiſtory and death i ili. 
80 . 
| | Moaths, Roman, do not 1 er to the Orecians i. 120. The! irregu- 
larity of the Grecian months ii. 447 | | 
Monuments, an ancient cuſtom of anvinting them iv. 249 
Es Moon eclipſed ii. 281. As Nicias was embarking, a lunar. eclip'e 
| .. terrified him iii. 441, Three ſeen at Ariminum at one time ii. 
363. It: changeableneſs deſcribed v. 301 
Mourning, the time allowed for it at Rome i. 238. and at Sparta 207 
| Mummius prevents the defacing Philopemen's monuments ifi. 27 
= 1 Mummius, the lieu enant of Craſſus, defeated by Sparta-us iii. 464, 
1 Mun tius Plancus with his forces goes over to Antony v. 328 | 
| - Munatius a friend to Cato v. 52. What Cato ſaid to him ib, - A dif- 
. —ference that happened between him and Cato 81. Reconciled 82 
| Muræna commands the left wing of Sylla's army wi, 263, Blocks 
up the city of Amiſus iii. 350. Pu ſues and defeats Tigranes 369 


Murena Lucius, accuſed of bribery by Cato v. 65. Acquitted 66. 
His reſpect for Cato ib. s 


Muſic allied to valour i, 199 | 
| Mutia, the wife of Pompey, diſhonoms his bed in his abſence iv, 174. 
„ 175. Fe divorces her 175 
Mutius, his reſ.lution to kill Porſena i, 338. ts miſtake, and why 
called Scævela 339. Mutius's bailiff, his ſtratagem to faye young 
Marius iii. 159 
utius, a client of Tiberius Gracchus,. made tribune by Tiberius 
N. 212 © | 
Mutius Sczvola, an FRIED. lawyer Tas TE: : : 
5 . the perſon who managed the charge 8 the Execrables i i. 


3 
Myronides nerfuaded by Ariſtides to refer a diſpute to an aſſembly ii ii. 
447 | 
Myrtillus, eupbearer to Pyrchus, diſcovers to him Gelon' s plot. to poi- | 


ſon h.m iii. 
T ; Myrto the grand daughter of Ariftides ſaid by ſome to have been 
| married to Socrates ji. 457 

Myſteries of religion not to be divulęed i, 258 

Ames a 1 name given to Demetrius v. 279 


0 % N. . » * - 
Nabathcan Arabs, 5 ſent to reduce them v. 2 57. Defeated 
by Demetrius 16. 

' Nabis, tyrant of Lacedæmon, flies from Meſſene on Philopemen's 
approach iii. 16, At war with the Romans pid Achzans 17, Slain 
I 


9 
Names of diſtinction given to ſeveral perſons, and on different occaſions | 
ii. 165 
Naphtha, a ſort of bitumen, its quality iv. 279. The drug with 
which Medea anointed the crown and veil ſhe ſent to Creuſa ; 
280 | B 
| Naſica, P. why he hated Tiberius Gracchus v. 213, He requires 


e 


the conſul to Fin Tiberius Gracchus as a tyrant 219. The ſe- 
nate fearing ſome ill ſhould befal him from the people, ſend him 
ambaſſador to Aſia 222, The hatred of the people to him ib, He 

dies near Pergamus is. | 


£1 Naucrates an orator perſuades the Afaatic cities to oppoſe Brutus vi. 


2 


f Nealces a celebrate painter, what he ſaid to Aratus vi. 172 
Nearchus, admiral of Alexander's fleet iv. 39. 319. The account he 


gave Alexander of his voyage 321 


. NeCtanabis revolts from Tachos iv. 115. The great ſervices done 


him by AgeSlaus 117 

Neleus of Scepſis, Theophraſtus bequeathed to him his writings, and 
thoſe of Ariſtotle iii. 273, 4 

Nemea the courtezan, her picture ii. 118 


Neochorus an officer of Haliartus flew Lofander#t/4 232 
Neoptolemus the ſon of Achilles ſeizes on Epir us, and leaves a long 


ſucceflion of kings, called Pyrrbide i. 61 


| Neoptolemus ſet up by the Moloſſians when they revolt from 


Pyrrhus iii. 65. Pyrrhus aſſociates him in the government 66. 


He agrees to the poiſoning of Pyrrhus ib, Kiiled by Pyrrhus 
67 


Neoptolemus one of Mithridates's generals ! iii. 157. Defeated by Lu- 


cullus 333 

Neoptolemus the captain of Alexander's lifeguard, what he ſaid of 
Eumenes iv, 39. His character 42. His reacheiy to Evmenes 
43. Defeated by Eumenes ib. Slain'by Eumenes in battle 47 


Neptune the tutelar deity of the Trœzenians i, 61. Styled rhe jp 


porter of the earth 105. The Equeſirian Neptune 125 


Nero the emperor, fifth in deſcent from Antony, killed his mother, 


and had like to have been the ruin of the Roman empite v. 401. 


_His rage upon hearing Galba was declared emperor vi. 224. His 
death 225 


_ Nervii defeated by Cæſar iv. 356 | 
Nicæa the widow of Alexander of Corinth, how Grcumvented by An- 


tigonus vi. 175 


Nicanor ſent by Antigonus to receive Eumenes who was delivered up 


by his ſoldiers iv. 62. Sent by Caſſander to ſuperſcue Menyllus v. 
35. His reliance on Phocion 36 


Nicanors, a title tyrants were fond of ii. 423 


Niceratus the poet, his conteſt with Antimachus in, $16-+ 

Nicias a great orator and. commander ii, 110, His endeavours to di- 
vert the Athenians from the Sicilian expedition 119. Named a- 
gainſt his will general in that ſervice 120, In ſome reputation at 
Athens before the death of Pericles iii. 406. His character 407, 
Appointed to conduct the band of muſicto Delos 408, Devout even 
to ſuperſtition 91 He led a moſt retired life 411, He atzeibuted 
all his ſucceſs to fortune, and the favour of the gods 412. He kills 
Lycophron the Corinthian general 413. He yields to Cicon the 
honour of the expedition againſt Pylos 415, His endeavours to re- 
Kore peace in Greece 417. He concludes an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance between the Athenians and Lacedzmonians 418. Sent 

_ ambaſſador to Sparta 420. The enmity berwixt him and Alcibiades 


421. 
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a. He oppoſes the Sicilian expedition 423. Named general 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus 7270 His 8 denon. 
ſeaſonable, and the miſchievous conſequences of it 427. His ſtra- 
tagem againſt the Syracuſans 429, 30. An inſtance of his Iety 
1, Slow to refolve, but vigorous in the execution 15. 11 in- 
cloſes Syracuſe within a wall 432. He remains ſole general, and is 
favoured by fortune 433. He deſponds, and writes to the Athenians 
to ſend him a ſucceſſor 436. Being over-ruled by his colleagues he 
is forced to fight, and is beaten 438. He oppoſes the propoſitions | 
of Demoſthenes for drawing off 441. He changes his opinion, and 
why ib. Overthrown in a naval engagement 445. Impoſed upon 
by Hermocrates 446, The deſperate condition of his affairs, and 
his great courage under it 447, He preſerves entire ths body under 
his command for a march of eight days together 443, He proſtrates 
himſelf at the feet of Gylippus, and his ſpeech to him upon that 
ogcaſion 448, 9. He kills himſelf 450. The advantages of Nicias 
over Crafins 501 «60 EE 
Nicocles the - tyrant driven out of Sicyon by Aratus iii, 4. He 
Kills Paleas, and ſeizes on the government vi. 162, He flies 
167 | 8 e | 1 = 
Nicocles condemned to die v, 40, 1. A faithful friend to- Phocion, 
the favour he aſked of Phocion 41 3 Es 


Nicodemus a Theban, both blind and lame, Pelopidas's obſervation 
upon him 11, 370 | S 208 | CEE | 
Nicodemus the Meſſenian, his excuſe for changing parties v. 421 
Nicogenes entertains Themiſtocles at /Egz i. 386. His contrivance 
to get him conyeyed to the Perſian couft 1. 
Nicomachus acquainted his brother Cebalinus with a conſpiracy a- 
© - gainſt Alexander iv. 296 _ e ie. rod 14-oige p43 Pee UE 
Nicomedes driven out of Bithynia by Mithridates iii. 251, Recon- 
ciled to Mithridates by Sylla 272. Viſited by Czfar iv. 334 © 
- Nicon the name of one of Pyrrhus 's elephants, a remarkable inftance 
of his fidelity to his maſter iii. x11 TE | | 
Niconides the Theſſalian, a ſamous engineer in the ſervice of Mithri- 
dates iii. 334 855 e 8 a 
Nicopolis a courtezan makes Sylla her heir iii. 237 | 5 
Niger a friend of Antony's ſent with a meſſage to him from Octavia, 
and the manner wherein he acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion v. 
6 | Y | m— 
„ preſerved in the treaſury of the kings of Perſia iv. 
i | nt TS.” . 
Nonius the nephew of Sylla rejected by the people ili. 2 50. Cicero's 
fſaying upon him v. 489 2 | | £7 
Norbanus the conſul, and young Marius, defeated by Sylla iii. 276. 
+ » Narrowly eſcapes from Brutus vi. : | 5 
Novelty impoſes on the imagination 1:1. 132 | 
- Numa deſcended from the Sabins i, 218. Elected king by the Ro- 
mans 221. His character in his private life 222. Marries Tatia 
the daughter of Tatius i5, His converſation with the goddeſs E- 
geria ib. Several ſuch like ſtories 1b. The political advantage of 
ſuch reports 225. His age when he was offered the kingdom 35. 
His anſwer to thoſe who were ſent to make him that offer 22 5, 5. 


VB. 


Numidian king taken priforier by Scipio ji. 92 


XN FF „ 
His facher and Martius perſuade him to accept the offer 22). and 
his own citizens ib. He firſt conſults, and is confirmed by the 
gods 228. His method of bringing the Romans to a more hu- 
mane temper 229. He forbids the repreſentiog God by images 
231. Inſtitutes the chief prieſts 233. and the Veſtals 234. The 
pontifices to direct the rites of ſanerals, and the ſervice of the in- 
fernal gods 238. He preſcribes rules for mourning is, Eſtabliſhes 
the Salli, and the Feciales 239, A brazen target falls from heaven 
into his hands for the ſafety of the city 240, 1, Builds a royal pa- 
lace 242, His inſtitutions reſemble thoſe of Pythagoras 243. 
Not to offer wine from a vine not pruned 244. No ſacrifice to be 


without meal ib. and to turn round in their worſhip ib. The 


great opinion the Romans had of him 245. Abſurd ſtories that 
are told of him ib. He builds a temple to Faith and Terminus, gr 
the god of boundaries 247, Diſtributes the people according to their 
arts and poſſeſſions, and his view therein 249, He amends: the 
law that gave fathers power to ſell their children ib. He attempts 
to reform the calendar 2 50. Janus's temple, or the temple of war, 
continued ſhut all his reign 254, His wiſdom, honeſty, and ju- 
ſtice, diffuſed itſelf amongſt all the ſurrounding nations 254, 5. 
His wives and children 256. The great families that deſcended 
from him ib. His death 257. His funeral ib. The number of 
his books 2 58. At what time diſcovered, and by what accident ib. 
Burnt by order of the ſenate ib. The advantage of Numa above 
Lycurgus 262. A great fault in Numa 268 | 
Numantines poſſeſs themſelves of the camp of Mancinus the conſul 
v. 202, 3. Their reſpect for Tiberius Gracchus 203 | 
Numerius, a friend of Marius, provides him a ſhip for his eſcape iii. 


158. Taken priſoner by Czlat, and ſent with offers of peace to 
Pompey iv. 201 


2 


Numitor defrauded of the kingdom of Alba by his brother Amulius i i. 
110. Reſtored by Romulus and Remus 116 
Nundinæ, the Romans fo called their market-days, becauſe they re- 
turned every ninth day ii, 176 | 


Nurſcs, Spartan, much valued i. 190. Their Men with children 


is, 


Nymphidius Sabinus, what he promiſeg to the ſoldiers to declare Gal- a 


ba emperor vi. 22 1. He uſurps the authority at Rome 226. What 
he did to 1 his deſigns 227. His attempts on the govern- 
ment 231, 2. He is killed 23 | 

Nypſius the Neopolitan ſent to the caſtle of Syracuſe by Dionyſius 
with proviſions and pay for the ſoldiers vi. 42. He is defeated by 
the Syracuſans ib. Takes the advantage of the ill uſe they made 
of the victory ib. He ſallies out of the caſlile, and ſets fire to the 
city 45. His troops driven back by Dion 47 

Nyſſa the ſiſter of Mithridates taken priſon by Lucullus, which. on 
her preſervation i lll, 355 


o. | 
Oak, ſoldiers who fave a citizen's life crowned with it ii. 156. Sa- 
Vor. VI. LI cred 
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ered to Jupiter ib. That where Alexander pitched his tent ſhown 
in Plutarch's time iv. 241 


Oath, the method of taking it amongſt the Syracuſans vi. 56. Athe- 


nian oath ii. 116, 16. Oath of the Athenian generals to make an 
incurſion twice a-year into Megaris 43- Lovers oath taken upon 


the tomb of Iolaus 335. Pieces of red-hot iron thrown into the ſea 


by Ariſtides in confirmation of an oath 454.. Oath mutually taken 
by the kings of Epirus and their ſubjects iii. 66. Oath taken by 


thoſe who were to adjudge the prize in the public games 309. The 
conſul's oath v. 471 


Ochus, why he would not viſit his kingdom of Perſia, though it was 


his native country iv. 322. One of the ſons of Artaxerxes vi. 152. 
Occaſions the death of his two brothers 158, He ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, and out-did all his predeceſſors in cruelty is, 

Octavia the half-ſiſter of Auguſtus v. 341, 2. Widow of Caius Mar- 
cellus 342. Married to Antony ib. She reconciles her brother and 
huſband 346. Obtains leave from her brother to go to her huſband 

36 5. The ſupplies ſhe brought with her ib. She returns to Rome 367. 
er honourable deportment towards Antony ib. Her concern 
that ſhe ſhould be accounted one of the cauſes of the civil War 


. 


Octavius, Cneius, his goodneſs to Perſeus ii. 291 | 


Octavius the conſul quarrels with Cinna, and drives him out of Rome 
iii. 167. iv. 8. His character iii. 167. Too much given to ſu- 


perſtition 169. Seized and put to death by order of Marius ib. 
Octavius aſſaſſinated by Cinna iii. 254 


Octavius the governour of Cilicia, his death iii. Fe” 


Octavius the lieutenant of Craſſus iii. 491. In vain endeavours to 


-* comfort him ib, Refuſes to ſtay behind Craſſus when he went to 


Surena 495, Killed in a quarrel 496 


Octavius, Lucius, ſent by Pompey to ſuperſede Metellus in Crete iv. 


155. Publicly diſgraced by Metellus 156 


Octavius, C. boaſted without cauſe of being concerned in the murder 


of Czlar iv. 407 
Octavius. See Auguſtus Ceſar 
Octavius, Marcus, the fellow-tribune with Tiberius Gracchus, his 
good character v. 208, Tiberius deprives him of his office 211 
Octavius, Marcus, and Marcus Juſteius command the main body of 
Antony's army againſt Auguſtus v. 378 


Odeum, or muſic- room, built by Pericles i in imitation of the king of 


Perſia's pavilion ii. 22 

Ofella, Lucretius, beſieges Marius in Præneſte 11. 281. Murdered 
by Sy!la's order 286 | 

Oenanthes, one of Ptolemy the younger's flatterers v. 190 

Oil, wholeſome when applied RO” and deſtructive if taken in- 
wardly 3 ii. 501 1 

Oily ſpring, where found iv. 307 

Oligarchy at Samos aboliſhed by Pericles 11, 36 Eſtabliſhed at In 
thens 133 

Olive,. a ſpring called by _ name, from the coolneſs and W 

| © 
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of the water ii, 332. The ſacred olive at Athens i. 285. „ 


44 
on a nobleman in Mithridates's army iii, 3 52. His ſtratagem 
to kill Lucullus, miſcarried 353 | 
Olympian games, See Games i. 89. A ceſſation of arms in Greece 
during the Olympic games 162. & =, The victors in the Olym- 
pian games, how rewarded 300. Alcibiades ſent ſeven chariots to 
the Olympic games, and at one time carried away three prizes ii, 
103, There were ſeveral Olympian games before the firſt” fone 
_ Olympiad 1. 162. 1. 
 Olympias, Eumenes's fidelity to her and her . iv. 53. She in- 
vites Eumenes to Macedon 54. In her youth initiated into the ho- 
ly myſteries 232. Her dream before the conſummation of her mar- 
riage with Philip ib. A dragon lay cloſe by her as ſhe ſlept ib. 
She was addicted to an enthuſiaſtic ſuperſtition 233. A ſaying of 
hers, upon the vanity of her fow Alexander 233. She was of a 
Jealous and implacable temper 241, Her inhumanity to Celopatra. 
244. Her letter to Alexander, adviſing him to be more moderate 
in his rewarding perſons 285. She and Cleopatra raiſe a faction a- 
gainſt Antipater, and divide the government 322 
Oiympiodorus, a brave Athenian commander 11, 436 
Olympus, the height of that mountain ii. 279 


Olympus a city in Pamphylia, the myſterious ceremonies co-performed: 
there iv. 149 

Omens happening to Romulus and Remus i. 118. To Themiſtocles 
293. To Camillus 434; To Pericles ii. 9. To Alctbiades 145. 
To Timoleon 219. 241. To Paulus Zmilius 272. To Marcet- 
lus 373. To Philip iii. 37. To Pyrrhus 69. 104. To Sylla 245. 
To the Romans ib. To Cimon 324. To the Athenians 327, 
Craſſus 475, To Alexander iv. 252. 266, To Cæſar 380. To 
Tiberius Gracchus v. 198. 217. To E. Gracchus 235, To 
M. Antony 373. To Octavius 378. To. Cicero 580. To Car- 
frus vi. Too, "T's Aratus 204 70 

Omiſes preſents Artaxerxes with a large nomegranate: vi, 126 

| Gods Hercules becomes a. ANY flave to her, and Why i. 

Oneficritus- an hiſtorian iv. 240. Sent by Alexander to ſome In- 
dian philoſophers 318. Alexander makes him his pilot 329 

Onomarchus, who had robbed the temple at Delphi, killed in battle 
ii. 247. u. Onomarchus, who bad the cuſtody of Eumenes, his. 
converſation with him iv. 64 N 

Opheltas (king), and thoſe under his command, brought from Theſ- 
ſaly into Bœotia by Peripoltas the diviner iti, 298 

Opima ſpolia what i. 130 | 

Opimius the conſul oppoſes Caius Gracchus v. 4765 He erects a 
temple to Concord 243. He uſurps the power of a dictator ib. 
His extortion 244 

Oplacus an Italian, whoſe Fadens aim was at Pyrrhus 3 in an engage- 

ment iii. 84 | 
Oppius, C. a friend of Cæſar's iv. 131. 352 
Oracle orders the Athenians to appeaſe linos i. 70 


Oracle 
D. I a+ 


Otaæſus, a Cretan, ki 
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Orade at Delphi, concerning the city of Athens i i. 87. Oracle o Te- 
thys in Tuſcany 10 

Oracle of Apollo promiſes Lycurgus to make his commonwealth fa- 
mous i, 170. Orders the Athenians; to truſt to walls of wood 366. 
Oracle of Apollo Iſmenius, foretels a battle iii. 232. Oracle, 
where the ſpirits of the dead were invoked in order to diſcover fu- 
ture events 306. The ſenate ſent to conſult the oracle of Apollo 
about the waters of the Alban lake, and the anſwer they received 
i. 401. Ora le of Delphi, Ariftides ſent to conſult the oracle ii. 

- 432. Perplexed at the anſwer 433. How explained ib. Oracle 

of Amphiaraus 445. Oracle of Apollo at Deiphi, a very remark- | 

Able one 448. Oracle concerning a lame king of Sparta iii. 222. 
The different interpretations put on it ih. Oracles about the ſuc- 
ceſſions of the kings of Sparta 226. The manner of conſulting it 
in the temple of Paſiphae v. 144. & n. Oracle, that the Scipios 
ſhould be always victorious in Africa iv. 390. How verified ib, 

Orations, funeral, their original i. 328, Recited by the neareſt re- 
lation ii. 91. It was the cuſtom of the Romans to make orations 
for ancient matrons, but not for 1 women till Cæſar's time 
iv. 337 

. more from the opinion men have of his virtue than 
from the force of his eloquence v. 418 


Oroandes of Crete in what manner he defrayded ] Perſeus of his tree- 


ſure 11, 292 
Orobazus, a Parthian ambaſſador from Arſaces to Sylla, the firſt that 
the Parthians ever ſent to the Romons iii. 240, Put to death af- 


terwwards by the k 1 5 5 for letting Sylla aſſume a ſpperiority when he 
delivered his emb | 


Orodes, his embaſly to Facts iii. 475. Reſtored from exile by Su- 
rena 480. Killed be bs ſon Phraates 500. v. 348 


Prolemy the ſon of Pyrrbus in battle iii, 


I 
Ocomaſtes, or Oromazes, the good god . called by the ni iv. 
271. vi. 157 


Orphan heireſſes, : a law relating to them i i. 294 


Orphans and widows excuſed from payment of taxes i, 331 

Orphans taxed i. 399 | 

Oſcophoria, or the feaft of SME BY inſtituted by Theſeus i i. 84 

Oſtanes, the brother of Artaxerxes the Second vi. 127, His faying | 
to Timagoras 143 

Oſtraciſm, an account of it i. 382, 3. ii. 111. Againſt whom. em- 
ployed ii. 111.415, 24. & iii. 421. How it came to be diſhonour- 

ed and aboliſhed 422, 3 

Otho the tribune, his law in favour of the Roman knights v. 458 

Otho, his debauchery vi. 238, 9. Made proprætor 239. He de- 
clares for Galba 240. He ingratiates himſelf with the ſoldiers ib, 
His debts 241. Appointed conſul ib. His di ſappointment on Pi- 
ſo's being declared ſucceſſor 244. Proclaimed emperor 245. What 

- he ſaid on ſeeing the head of Galba 2 249. Goes to the capitol, and. 
ſacrifices 252, The good heginning of his reign 252, 3. The of- 


fers he made to Vitellius, and his expedition againſt Vitellius 256. 
He ** Flavius Sabinus nn of Rome 2 57» The infolenc - 
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Palleneans, a tribe at Athens, have no marriage or alliance with the 
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of the ſoldiers ib. He comes to the camp, and calls a council of 

war 260. The different opinions about giving battle ib. He gives 

order or battle 263, His army defeated 264, The fidelity of hi 

| ſoldiers 266. His ſpeech. to his ſoldiers ib. The paſſports he 

gave to his friends and the ſenators 267. What he ſaid to Cocceius 
his nephew ib, The orders he gave to one of his ſervants, leſt the 
ſoldiers ſhould ſuſpe& him guilty of his death 268. He kills him 
ſelf 1. The ſoldiers concern for him after his death 16, His epi- 
taph 269. His age, and the ſhortnets of his reign #6, 

Ovation, a ſort of triumph amongſt the Romans, whether the ſame. 
with the Greek Evan ii. 392, 3 r 

Owl, moſt of the Athenian money impreſſed with one iii. 213 

Ox ſacrificed ina great triumph by the Romans ii. 393. One ſaid to 
have ſpoke 403. Ox ſold for one drachma iii. 348. The price of 
an ox at Rome in the time of Poplicola i, 3 31 

Oxyartes, what Alexander ſaid to him, and his anſwer iv. 308. One | 
of the ſons of aner killed by Alexander 322 

| F. 5 

Fe ſent by $ylla to aft Aſcalis, defeated and ſlain by Sendo 
rius iv. 13 | 

Paccuz, a ſervant to Cato, hangs himſelf, and on what occafion i wn.” 


47's © 

Paches, who had taken Leſbos, being-ſummoned to give an account. 
of his conduct, kills himſelf in the court iii. 412 4 

Pacianus, Caius, a Roman that much reſembled Craſſus iii. * 
The uſe Surena made of him ib; x 

Pacorus marries the king of Armenia's ſiſter iii. 499. slain in bat= 
tie 500 

Pt the Spartan, a ſaying of his i. 204 

Paintings, Sicyon was famous for fine ones vi, 171 

Palilia, what ſort of feaſt i. 120 i 

Pallantidz take up arms and march againſt Theſeus i. 63, Are de- 
feated 69 ; 

Pallas, her image brought into Italy by Eneas i. 421. Her cemple 
at Athens, by whom built ii. 21. See Minerva 
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people of the ward of Agnus, and why 1. 69 . 

Palm, a ſpring ſo called from the coolneſs and ſweetneſs of the w wa- 
ter ii. 332 - 

Palm-tree ſhot up near Ciſar*s ſtatue iv. 384 

Pammenes, a plea ant ſaying of his in reſpecł to Neſtor's ordeiing his. 

army ii. 334. Philip, the {on of Amyntas the Second, enn a. 

with him 345 | 

Panztiusthe ph.loſopher, what he ſaid of Demoſthenes v. 421 - 

Panathenæa, or the ſacrifices of the united Athenians i. 87 

Panſa and Hirtius, no taxes paid by the Romans from the time of 
Paulus Emilius to their conſulſnip ii. 305, Defeat Antony, but 
are both ſlain in the battle v. 327 

Pantauchus, general to Demetrius, overcome by Pyritins: in 4 
combat iii. 69 


Paateus detached-by , 18 eise en dhe walle of Megilopolio- 43 
3 


D 
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v. 180. His rare qualities 195. Slew himſelf on the body of Cle- 
8 ib, The exquiſite beauty and great courage of his wife 
19 

Panthoides killed i in battle by Pelopidas ii. 331 

Papirius Carbo defeatcd by i s lieutenants, and flies by night i ill, 
270 — 

Paralus, one of the ſons of Pericles 3 ii. 35. His father much grie- 
ved for his death 2 

Paris's harp preſerved at Troy iv. 249 

Parmenio the father of Philotas iv. 243, He adviſes 8 to 
beware of Philip his phyſician 255. His advice to Al-xander on 
the offers of Daiius, and Alexander's anſwer 270. Why he advi- 
ſed Alexander to fight Darius by night 274. The party he com- 


manded difordered by the Bactrian horſe 275. His meſſage to A- 


lexander for ſuccours 278, Blamed for it ib. Alexander gives Ba- 

| * s houſe ta Parmenio 285. His advice to his ſon Philotas 295. 

: ut to death by order of Alexander 297 

Parrhaſius and Silanio honoured by the Athenians for having made 
pictures and ſtatues of Theleus i. 60 

Parricide, Lucius Oſtius the firſt among the Romans guilty of it- 
1. 1 


Parſſey, uſed to adorn the ſepulchres of the dead ii. 241. Cromnh 


of parſley given to the coaquerors in the Iadhmian and Nemean 
games 242 

Parthenon, the temple of Minerva. ii. 21 | | 

Parthian king ſends an embally to Lucullus iii. 377 

Parthians, the dreadful idea the Romans had of dem 11. 476. 


Tbeir manner of engaging in battle 484. Their habits iv. 291. 


Defeated by Antony v. 351. Few of them flain or taken 352 
Paryfatis, wife cf Pariuz, and mother of Artaxerxes II. vi. 122. 

Fonder of bei ſecozs ion Cyrus, than of Artaxerxes 124. Accuſed. 
of being the ſole cauſe of the war 128, Her character ib. The 
_ expel puniſhment inflicted by her on the Carian who had. 
_ "wounded Cyrus 138. and on all thoſe who had a hand in that 


rince's. death 139, 40. She poifons Statira 144. For which ſhe: 


is confined to the city of Babylon 145 | 
Paſeas the father of Abantidas vi. 160. Slain by Nicocles 162 
Paſiphae the wife of Minos, ber familiarity with Taurus i. 77. 
Whoſe daughter v. 144. The meaning of the name ib, 
Patricians, a hundred of the moſt eminent men choſen for counſellors; 


and to compoſe a ſenate i, 122, Retained only the title and ho- 
Hour Without the power 148. Which ae them and cauſcd 


them to riſe againſt Romulus 149 
Patro, patricians ſ:id to be ſo called from him i. 122 
Patrocles, a friend of Seleucus, the advice pe gave to e v. 
©) 


8 and clients, the -elation they hood in to each 8 tage. 


Patrons could not be witneſſes againſt their clients iii. 119 


a 


' 1 Z milius (Lucius) conſul with Terentius Varro, the advice 


Fabius Maximus gave him ii. 77. His. reply to Fabius ib. Killed. | 


in the battle againſt Hannibal 80 
Paulus Z£milius, the ancient nobility of his ram ü, 261. 55 wo 
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thods he choſe to make himſelf famous 262. He puts up for the 
zdileſhip, and carries it, and is admitted an augur ib. His exact- 
neſs in performing the office of augur 263. and in military di- 
ſcipline ib. Sent into Spain as prætor 264. He twice beats the 
Barbarians, and kills 30, co ib. His diſintereſtedneſs and his 
poverty ib. He marries Papiria the daughter of Maſo, and after- 
wards divorces her 265. Matrries a ſecond wife, by whom he had 
two ſons ib. The virtue of his daughter 266. Choſen conſul ib. 
Marches againſt. the Ligurians,. beats them, and makes peace with. 
them ib. He is candidate for the conſulſhip a ſecond time, but re- 
pulſed 267. His care in educating his children ibs The Romans 
ſtanding in need of a wie general, ſolicit him to accept the conſul- 
ſhip 271. Choſen conſul a ſecond time 272. and decreed com- 
mander'in the Macedonian war id. A ſaying of his little daugh- 
ter's taken for a lucky omen ib. His ſpeech to the people on his 
being choſen conſul ib. His orders to the fentinels to watch with 
out their arms, and why 276, How he ſupplied his army with. 
water at the foot of Myunt Olympus ib. His prudent conduct 
againſt Perſeus 278. The anſwer he made to-hi: fon Scipio Na- 
ſiea, who wanted to engage the enemy 280. His behaviour du- 
ring the battle 282. He defeats the enemy in the ſpace of one 
hour 287. A prodigy; that happened at his ſacrificing 289. The: 
news of his victory reported in Rome in four days 290. The. 
manner of his receiving Perſeus 293, How he reproved him tor. 
his mean behaviour ib. His difcouric to his ſons, &c. on human 
- affairs ib. The ſervices he did to the cities through which he paſſ- 
ed 264, His character of the Jupiter of Phidias 295. He reſtores. 
liberty to Macedon, and reduces the tribute to half of what. was 
paid before ib. Ordered by the ſenate to give his ſoldiers the plun- 
der of Epirus 296. His return to Rome 297. His: ſoldiers diſſa- 
tisfied with him, and why ib. The order and magnificence of the 
triumph 299. His proſperity embittered by the death of his two. 
ſons 303, His ſpeech to the Romans touching his own misfor- 
tunes ib. The {mall favour he was able to procure for Perſeus 
304. The money he brought into the treaſury 305. His power as 
cenſor 306. His ſickneſs. 307, The ſolemnity of his funeral ib. 
&c, What eſtate he left 308, His advantages above Timoleon ib. 
Paulus the conſul brought over to Cæſar's intereſt by a bribe iv. 195, 
366, Murdered by his brother Lepidus v. 329 - | 
Pauſanias generaliſſimo of all the. Greeks ii. 432. His haughty be- 
haviour 451 
Pauſanias, an officer of Seleucus's, ſeizes Demetrius, and carrtes him 
away priſoner v. 307 | | 
Pauſanias tried at Argos for treaſon i. 38. Put to death ib. n. 
Pauſanias king of Sparta marches into Attica iii. 220. He marches 
into Bœotia 229. He obtains a treaty, and carries off the body of 
Lyſander 231. He flies to Tegea, and devotes himſelf to a recluſe- g 
life 233. For his pride deſerted by the allies 305. His affair with 
Cleonice ib, | YO | 
Pauſanias (a youth) for what he murdered Philip of Macedon iv. 243 
Pauſanias a phyſician, Alexander's letter to him about the ule of, hel- 
; leb ere iv. 288 5 | | : | 
„ Peculia, 
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Peculia, eſtates why ſo called i. 331 | 53 | 

Peirithous, an account of his friendſhip with Thefeus i, 97. Marries 
Deidamia ib. Goes with Theſeus to ſteal Helen 98. Attempts to 
ſteal Core, and is torn to pieces by her father's dog 99 

Pelaigians, what people they were i. 106 | 

Pelopidas of an illuſtrious family in Thebes 11, 315. Compared to 

Capaneus in Euripides 316. He eſpouſes the party of Iſmenias and 

Androclides 318. Flies from Thebes, and is ſentenced to perpetual 

_ » baniſhment 319. His advice to all the exiles to attempt the deli- 
verance of their country 319, 20. The meaſures he concerted with 
them 320. His engagement with Leontidas, whom he flew 
326, 7, Appuinted governour of Bœotia 328. Whercin compa- 
red to Thraſybulus 329. The effect of his great actions ib. The 
ſtratagem which he and Gorgidas contrived to make the Athenians 
and Spartans quarrel ib. Always continued captain of the ſacred 
band, or governour of Beotia 331, He kills Panthoides with his 

oven hand at the battle of Tanagra ib. A good anſwer of his 333. 
The battle of Tegyræ, where he defeated 2 great number of the 

| Lacedzemonians ib. and made an honourable retreat ib, What he 
faid to his wife who deſired him to take care of himſelf when going 
to battle 337. The dream he had before the battle at Leuctra 338. 
By his bravery defeats the Spartans 340. Shares the glory of that 
victory with Epaminondas 6. Ravages the enemies territories 
341. He and Epaminoncas ſeized as ſtate-priſoners, and for what 
342. "Tried and acquitted ib. He marches with an army into 
TheZaly, and defeats Alexander of Pherz 244. He goes into Ma- 
cedon as arbitrator between Ptolemy and his brother Alexander 
346. Taken priſoner by Alexander the tyrant of Pherz ib. His 
courage and magnanimity in priſon 347, His converſation with 
Fhebe the tyrant's wife 348. Releaſed by Epaminondas 349. Sent 
ambaſſador to the k.ng of Perſta ib. What he obtained from that 
king 351. His noble ambition 352. A ſaying of his on the great 
number of the enemies 353. His heroic behaviour in the battle at 
Cynoſcephalz ib. His too ardent Courage the cauſe of his death 
3 gt: The great honours paid to his memory by the Thebans 
10, The great grief of the Theſſalians for his death ib. The 
magniſicence of his funeral 355. The Thebans ſend an army into 
Theſſaly to revenge his death 357. His advantages over Marcellus 

Peloponneſien war, different accounts of the cauſe of it ii. 42 s 

Pelops the Byzantine v. 473. Cicero's letter to him ib. 

Perdiccas advanced by Alexander to the coraraand vacant by the death 
of Hephzſtion iv. 38. Eftabliſhes Eumenes in Cappadocia 42. He 
marches gainſt Ptolemy 43. Slain in a mutiny in Egypt 47, He 
aſſiſts Roxana-in the murder of Statiia and her ſiſter 331 | 

Pergamus, the librory there v. 372 | 

Periander provides a feaft for the entertainment of the ſeven wiſe men 
i. 272 a 

Pericles guardian to Alcibiades i. 190. ii. 98. A ſaying of his about 
Alcibiades ii. 101, At what time he made war againſt Smos i. 
354. His original ii 5, His patience and greatneſs of mind 8.9. 

' Accuſed of haughtineſs 9. Oppoſes Thucydides, and gete the ä 
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- of him 10. His courage 11. He chiefly courted the common 
people, and thereby ſecured his -intereſt againſt Cimon ib. The 
change he made in his conduct when he applied to ſtate- affairs ib. 
He excelled in oratory 12. Why ſurnamed Olympius ib. Scme 
good ſayings of his 13, The manner of his government 14. He 
leſſens the power of the court of Areopagus 15. He prevents Ci- 
mon's aſſiſting the Athenians in the Lacedzmonian war, becauſe. 
he was a baniſhed perſon 16. He recalls Cimon ib. The nobles, 
on the death of C:mon, ſet up Thucydides a kinſman of C:mon's 
to oppoſe Pericles 17. His policy to gain the common people to 
his intereſt 18. He adorns Athens with magnificent ſtructures 19. 
Decrees an annual prize-contention in. muſic, and is choſen judge 
and diſpoſer of the rewards 22. Accuſed of debauchery 23. Ac- 
cuſed of laviſhing away the public money in buildings 24. and 
his defence on that occaſion 24. 25. His great power 24, His 
friends called by the comic poets, ihe new Pi ſſtratidæ 26, The 
continuance of his power ib. His economy in his private affairs ib. 
His behaviour to Anaxagoras 27, Propoſes a decree that all the 
_ Grecians ſhould ſend deputies to Athens to hold a general aſſembly, 
and for what 28. He {ends commiſſioners through all Greece ib. His 
expedition ,to the Cherſoneſus very much pleaſed the people 29. 
| Routs the Sicyonians 30. Aſſiſts the Sinopians agai-ſt-the tyrant 


Timeſilaus ib. He re-eftabliſhes the Phocians in the poſleſſion of 


the temple of Apollo at Delphi 3x. He marches, with an army in- 
to Eubea 32. He reduces Eubea 33, Makes a truce with the 
Lacedzmonians ib. He parts with his wife by conſent, by whom 


he had two ſons, and marries Aſpaſia 35. He goes with a fleet 
againſt Samos, deſtroys the oligarchy, and erects a democracy 36. 


The Samians revolting, he goes againſt them with a ſecond fleet 
37. Deteated: by Meliſſus 38. He divides his men into eight 


parts at the ſiege of Samos ib. He uſes battering engines ib. The 


town utrendering to him, he pulls down the walls, and fines the 
people 39. Returns to Athens, and makes the funeral oration for 
thoſe who fell in that war 40. He ſends Lacedzmonius the fon 
of Cimon againft the Corinthians with ten ſhips, for which he is 
cenſured 41. He refuſing to repeal the decree againſt Megara is 
blamed as the fole cauſe of the Peloponneſian war 43. What views 
he had in refuſing to revoke the decree againſt Megara ib. Order- 


ed to render an account to the Prytanes 46. By his entreaties ſaves 
Aſpaſa, who was accuſed of impiety ib. Why he puſhed on the 


war of Peloponneſus 47, What he faid to the Athenians who 
would have engaged the Laeedæmonians 48. He ſends a hundred 
ſhips to Peloponneſus 49. Accuſed as the cauſe of the peſtilence 
by bringing ſo many people into the city 50. His authority revo- 


ked, and he fined by the Athenians 5x; His domeſtic troubles ib. 


His greatneſs-of mind in his troubles 52. Repeals a law which he 
had formerly made about baſtards 53. 54. Seized with the plague 


51. His character 55, The great opinion the Athenians had of 


im after his death 56. His advantages above Fabius 96. Above 
8 97. The magnificence of his temples and public edt- 
fices ib. 3 ; 


Perpenna Joins with Sertorius iv. 21. He heads a faction againſt Ser. 


torius 


* 
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torius 33. He conſpires againſt Sertorius 34. He invites Serto- 
rius to an entertainment, and murders him 35. He is defeated 
and taken priſoner by Pompey 36. Put to death by Pompey ib. 
Perſæus the philoſopher made governour of the caſtle of Corinth, by 
Antigonus vi. 176. He flies 183. A faying of his ib. Ih 
Perſeverance more efficacious than force iv. 22 4 
Perſeus, king of Macedon, at war with the Romans ii. 267. De- 
feats the Romans 270. His preparations againſt the Romans 274, 
275. His avarice ib. Diſpirited on a ſmall defeat 279, Encouraged 
to give the Romans battle 280. As ſoon as the battle began he 
withdrew to Pydnz 283, Defeated by the Romans 286. His be- 
- haviour afterwards 288, 9, Defrauded of his treaſure by Oroandes 
of Crete, ſurrenders himſelf to Octavius 292. His mean beha- 
viour 293, Led in triumph 301. His cruel death 305 
Perſians and barbarous nations naturally jealous of their women i, 
387. The Perſians worſhip their king as the image of the Dei 
388. They give proof of their courage at the battle of Platez ii. 
444. Call their throne the throne of Cyrus iv. 272, The entrance 
into their country difficult 281 | 0 8 | 
Peſtilence at Rome i. 144. 449. Through all Italy 240. At Athens 
ii. 50. In the army of Demetrius v. 303 „ 85 
Petilius the prætor adviſes the ſenate to burn Numa's books i. 259 
Petitius a Roman citizen, maſter of a ſhip, his dream concerning 
- Pompey iv. 216, He receives him into his ſhip ib. £1 
Petronius a lieutenant under Craſſus, his fidelity to his general iii. 


o 


5 Turpilianus put to death vi. 234 e 
Peuceſtas meets and joins Eumenes iv. 55. His ſurpriſe on the ap- 
proack of Antigonus 59. The battle Joſt through his cowardice 
62. The kind letter Alexander wrote to him when he was bitten 
by a bear 287 e 13 
Phra, the name of the wild ſow at Crommyon, killed by Theſeus i. 
64. By ſome ſaid to be a woman remarkable for robbery, cruelty, 
and luſt 16. | | 4 | | 
Phzax an antagoniſt of Alcibiades, his character 1i, 110 2 
Phedimus informs Eumgnes of a cor ſpiracy againſt him iv. 6 
Phedra, Theſeus marries her j. 94. The calamities that befel her 


An diſcovers Neo ptolemus's conſpiracy againſt Pyrrhus iti, 67 
Phaeton by ſome ſaid to be the firſt king of the Moloſſians after the. 
deluge iii. 6x | | | 3; T's 
Phalanx of the Macedonians deſcribed ii. 282, 5. iii. 38 ? 
Pharax, a Lacedæmonian commander, his behaviour in Sicily ii. 
Plidcnabarus with his land- forces endeavours to protect the Spartan 
ſhips againſt Alcibiades ii. 136. Defeated by Alcibiades 137. A- 
gain defeated by Alcibiades 138. Again put to flight by Alcibiades 
139. Prefers an information at Sparta againſt Lyſander and his ad- 
* herents iii. 217. Deceives Lyſander 218. Defeated by Spithrida- 
tes and Herippidas iv. 81, Lieutenant to Artaxerxes againſt the 
Egyptians vi. 150 | 138 


p Eharnaces revolts from Mithridates his father, whereupon his father 


kills. 
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Kills himfelf iv. 173. He ſends preſents to Pompey ib. Defeats 
Domitius Calvinus 388. Defeated by Cæſar ib. 
Pharnapates, the moſt experienced anne of Orodes, lain in battle 


Phone? the iſle of, its ſituation iv. 265 
Pharſalia, battle of iv. 209. Sc. 381. Sc. 
Phayllus, his zeal and courage how rewarded iv. 279 
Pherecydes, the philoſopher, his ſkin preſerved by order of ah oracle 
ii. 338 
Phidias, ſurveyor of the public buildings of Pericles i 11. 21. Accuſed 
by Menon 45. Dies in priſon ib. 
Phiditia, the public repaſts at Sparta ſo called i. 181. The original 
of the word ib. The rules obſerved in them ib. & ſeg. 
Phila, daughter of Antipater, and widow of Craterus, married to 
Demetrius v. 265. Poiſons herſelf 300 
Philagrus, preceptor to Metellus Nepos, his monument v. 46 
; Philidas a friend to Pelopidas, made ſecretary to Archias and Phil 
in Thebes ii. 320, His ſtratagem 323 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, a ſaying of hs 
to his ſon ii. 4, His converſation with Dionyſus the younger 228. 
A reflection of his upon the ſacred band of the Thebans 335. 
Brought up at Thebes, in what points he imitated Epaminondas 
345. An attempt of his which rendered him infamous and bated 
throughout all Greece iii. 15. Initiated in the Samothracian myſte- 
ries iv. 232. The anſwer he received from the oracle at Delphi 233. 
Three important pieces of news which he received at the ſame 
time, and the opinion of the diviners thereupon 234. His affecta- 
tion of eloquence 235. His ſpeech to his ſon upon his manage- 
ment of the horſe Bucephalus 238. He ſends for Ariffotle to in- 
ſtruct Alexander ib. The diſorders he cauſed in his family, and 
by what means 241. He orders the Corinthians to ſend him Theſ- 
ſalus in chains, and baniſhes four other of his ſon's confidents 
243. Aſſaſſinated by Pauſanias, and for what ib, The condition 
in which he left his kingdom 244. His ſucceſs v. 425, His in- 
decent-tranſports of joy upon gaining a victory 428. His gentleneſs 
and popularity 297 
6 Philip, the ſon of Demetrius IL. at war with the Se] it, 30. 
His interview with Flaminius 3 5. Harangues his army from an e- 
.  minence which, is thought ominous 37. Beaten by Flaminius 38. 
His cautious preparations for the war ii. 269. Kills his ſon Deme- 
trius ib. v. 254. vi. 217, 18, Succeeds his uncle Antigonus vi. 208, 
Called in to the aſſiſtance of the Achzans 210, His moderation 
towards the Cretans 212. He puts ſeveral} of his courtiers to death, 
and for what ib. He carries Aratus with him to Ithome, and what 
happened on that occaſion 213, Overthrown at ſea by the Romans 
214, He cauſes Aratus to be poiſoned 215. Poiſons the ſon of A- 
2 and in what manner 217. Punithed for his inhuman actions 
7 


Philip,. the e of Aveuſtus, * a laying of his on his great 


love to Pompey iv. 121. Propoſes to ſend Pompey into Spain a- 


gainſt Sertorius, and his anſwer to a ſenator on that occaſion 139 
Alert oe s freedman, his fidelity to his maſter iv. 223 


Philip 


' 
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Philip the Acarnanian, Alexander's phyſician iv. 255. Accuſed of 
being bribed by Darius to poiſon him ib. The phyſic he gave him, 
and the effects of it 256 5 0 | 
_  Philippides, an enemy to Stratocles v. 263. In high favour with Ly- 
#Kmachus 264. His reflection upon Stratocles and Demetrius 278 
Philiſtus of Syracuſe, the, hiſtorian, for what blamed ii. 229, 256, 
Commended iti. 404, Marries one of the daughters of Leptines 
Vi. 13. His h.ſtory and character ib. Arrives in Sicily with a fleet 
from Apul.a to aſſiſt Dionyſius the younger 38. Overthrown by the 
Svyracuſans 15. : F 26 | . 
Philocles, an Athenian admiral, his advice to cut off the right thumbs 
of all the priſoners iii. 203. His generous anſwer to Ly ſander 208 
Philocrates, the ſlave of Camus Gracchus, his fidelity to his maſter v. 


242 | | 

Philocyprus, king of Cyprus, Solon's advice to him about new build- 
ing his city i. 306 | | | 

Philodemus of Phocis, who had robbed the temple at Delphi, killed 
11, 247. Ns = $ | 

Philologus a freedman of Quintus Cicero's, betrays him v. 500, How 

and by whom put to death 501 $ | > 

Philonicus the Theſſalian brings the horſe Bucephalus to Philip iv. 


| men, called the [aft of the Greeks iii. 4. His inclinations ib. 
His ordinary divertons 6. A brave action of his at Megalopelis, 
and his great prudence 7. Wounded with a javelin through both 
his thighs 8. He refuſes the great offers of Antigonus 9. He goes 
into Crete ib. On his return is made general of the Achzan horſe, 
and reforms the troops ib. He kills Damophantus general of the 
Eleans to. His great prudence in the battle at Mantinea 14. 
He gains the battle ib. and kills Machanidas ib. The Achæan for- 
ces liked no other general but him 15. What he did againſt Nabis 
16. and how he reſcued Meſſene ib. He goes a ſecond time into 
Crete to command the army ib. His great exploits in Crete . 
Choſen general of the confederacy againſt Nabis ib. Defeated in a 
_ ſea-fight 18. Gains a victory at land 16. Brings the Spartans into a 
league with the Achzans 19. The noble preſent offered to him by 
the Spartans, which he generoully refuſed ib. His prudent advice to 
Diophanes 20. He aboliſhes the laws of Lycurgus 21. Compared 
to a good pilot 22. His ſharp reply to Ariftinztus#5, He oppoſes 
the advice of Manius the Roman conſul is, He marches to Meſie- 
. ne; and defeats Dinocrates 23. A noble action of his to bring off 
bis men 24. Being thrown by his horſe he is taken by the enemy 
is, Put i to a dungeon called che treaſury 25. The Achæans decree 
to demand him ib. Dinocrates cauſes him to be poiſoned 25. 26. 
The grief of the Achæans for his death 26. and how they revenged 
it i, Proſecuted by a Roman ſycophant after his death 27. Who 
is refuted by Polybius 16. His advantages above Flaminius 58. 59 
Philoſophers, Indian, Alexander cauſes ſeveral of them to be hanged, 
my_ whey z irn | 
Philoſtratus the philoſopher; the reſpect paid him by Cato v. 102. 
Famous for eloquence, why hated by Auguſtus, and in what men- 
ner he obtained his pardon 394 e . 
ES | Philotas 
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Philotas the ſon of Parmenio, his hunting-equipage iv, 286. Hys 
character 295. His father's advice to him 16. His inſolence 75. 
Taken and put to death 297 | 


Philotas a phyſician, his account of what he had obſerved in Antony's 
kitchen v. 338. Silences an impertinent talker with a ſophiſm, 
and how generouſly rewarded for it by the fon of Antony 338, 9 
Philotis, or Tutolar, a ſervant-maid, a ſtratagem of hers to preſerve 
is E 


— 
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the honour of Rome i. 154. 436 


Philoxenus, one of Alexander's lieutenants, reproved by Alexander, 
and for what iv. 259 * e f 


Phlogidas, author of the decree againſt the uſe of ſilver and gold coin 
in Sparta ifi. 213 2 dl 
Phocion came to the helm when the ſtate was ſinking v. 6. He was 
a ſcholar of Plato's, and a hearer of Xenocrates 7. He made his firſt 
campaign under Chabrias 8, He commanded the left ſquadron and 
obtained a ſignal victory at Naxos 9. His reſpect for the memory of 
Cuhabrias ib. He followed the model of Pericles's government, and 
Why 10. He was forty-five times choſen general of the Athenians 
ib. The fable he recited to the Athenians 11. Several good ſay- 
_ ings of his 12. 13, Inflexibly ſeyere againſt thoſe who oppoſed his de- 
ſigns for the public good 14. The eſteem the Athenian allies had 
for him ib. His prudent conduct in the battle of Euvcea 15. 
ſpeech of his to the Athenians 17. He drives Philip out of the 
Helleſpont ib. He is wounded ib. He marches to ſuccour the Me- 
 gareans 18. He adviſes the Athenians to accept of the propoſitions - 
of Philip ib. His prudent advice to the Athenians 19, His pru- 
dent advice to the Athenians on a demand of Alexande s 20. The 
- Kind reception he met with from Alexander, the prudent counſel 
he gave that prince, and the effect it hid 21. He intercedes with 
Alexander for ſome friends 22. What his ſon deſired of him, and 
What he agreed to 23. He ſends his ſon to Sparta to correct his 
manners, at which the Athenians are offended 24. His advice to 
the Athenians on the demand of Alexander ib. He refuſes ſeven 
hundred talents ſent him by Harpalus ib. A ſaying of his to his 
ſon-in-law 25, His repi1es to Leoſthenes and Hyperides 26, What 
he ſaid on the levies raiſed by Leoſthenes ib. He marches againſt 
Micion who headed a party of the Macedonians 28, He routs and 
Feills Micion 16. He defeats the Grecian army in Tnefaly ib. | 
is ſent ambaſlador to Antipater 29. He obtains from Antipater a 
further time for payment of the money charged on the Athenians 
35. Acculed of letting Nicanor eſcape, and his auſwer 36. Im- 
eached of treaſon 38, He retires to Polyperchon is. He pleads 
is cauſe before the king and his council ib. He 1: conducted back 
to Athens with his friends, as already ſentenced to die 39. His 
ſpeech to the people 40. He and his friends condemned to die is, 
HFlis cheerfulneſs and preſence of mind 41. The day on which he 
was put to death 42. His corpſe baniſhed the Athenian territories - 
ib. , The Athenians repent, and the honours they did to his me- 
mory is, Their injuſtice to Phocion reſembled their proceedings 
againſt Socrates 43 r ; 8 
nocian War v. 419 N 
Phocis invaded by Xerxes i. 
er : 30 
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Phocus the fon of Phocion v. 23. He obtains the vitory| in a . 
race ib. The only good action he ever did 43 
- Pazbidas, a Lacedæmonian commander, fecretly afſiſts Archias, Leon- 
tidas, and Pnilip, and their party, againſt Iſmenias, Androclides, 
and Pelopidas ii. 318. Deprived of his A for what he ms 
and fined 319, Killed in battle at Theſpiæ 
Phenix and Prothytes demanded of the Thebans by Alexander i iv. 
24 
Phormie, b. his conteſt with Apollodorus v. 43 ; 
Photinus, the eunuch, prime miniſter to Ptolemy king of Egypt i Int - 
220. Agrees to the murder of Pompey 221, His inſolence to Golly 
38 5. Put to death by Cæ ar 224. 387 | - 
hraata beßeged by Antony v. 350 | 
hraates Kills his father Orodes, and ſeizes the kingdom i iii. 500, v. 
348. His meſlage to Pompey, and Pompey's anſwer iv. 163. De- 
feated by Afranius, Pompey's lieutenant 166. His 8 a- 
kainſt Antony v. 352 
Phrynicus, an Athenian commander, oppoſes the propoſals of Alcibia- 
des, and diſcovers them to the enemy ii. 132. Is tabbed by one of 
Hermon's ſoldiers, and afterwards condemned of treaſon 133 
Phylacium the concubine of Stratocles, what he ſaid to her v. 262 
Phyllius a Spartan, his gallant behaviour in defence of Sparta iii. 
104 
Phytalidæ, the ſirſt who ci villy entertained Theſeus i, 67, Made 
overſeers of the ſacrifices inſtituted in honour of Theſeus 86 
Pinatii deſcended from Pinus the ſon of Numa i. 256 | 
Pindar, Pan. enamoured of him, and his verſes i. 224. His family 
preſerved by Alexander iv, 245 | 
Pindarus, a friend of Caflius's, Caſſius orders him to kill him v. 331. | 
vi. 106 
Pine-crowns ſucceeded thoſe of parſley 1 in che Iſthmian games 11. 242 
Pirates, their power and inſolence iv. 147. Subdued by Pompey 
152 25 
e the haven of Athens, fortified by Themiſtccles i. 378 i 
Piſander ſent to Athens by ſeveral of the Athenians who were then 
at Samos, in order to change the government 11, 133 
P. nder made admiral of the Spartan navy by e iv. 80. De- 
feated and ſlain 88 
Piſis the Theſpian, his great authority in Thebes v. 293. Taken 
priſoner by Demetrius, but releaſed, and made governour of the 
Theſp:ans ib, | 
Piſiſtratidas the Spartan ambaſſador, his apſwer to the king of Perſia's 
lieutenants i. 204 
Piſiſtratus retrenches a verſe in Heſiod, and adds one in Homer i i. 
79. Related to Solon 270. His err ent qualities 271, , His 
character, deſigns, and artifices 310. is ſtratagem to uſurp the 
tyranny 312. He is accuſed of murder, and ſubmits to a trial 
313- His law for the relief of thoſe who had been maimed in the 
wars 314 
Piſo the father of Calpurnia iv. 348. Made coadul 3b, He adv's:4 
his ſon-in-law Cæſar to ſend to Pompey to treat of peace 373 
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"SP adopted by * his excellent 1 vi. 243. The ill 8 ore 
whic 
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which attended the ceremony of his adoption ib, Killed near the 
temple of Veſta 249. | 5 EN 
Pittacus choſen by the Mitylenians for their prince 1. 287 - 
Pittheus founder of the ciiy of the Trezenians i, 58 | « 
Plancus quits Antony, and goes over to Auguſtus v. 371. Accuſed 
and condemned, though Pompey appeared in his favour iv. 192, 3. 
Excepts againſt Cato's being one of his judges, but condemned v. 93 
Platæans, their generoſity, and how rewarded a long time after by 
Alexander ii. 434. They build a temple to Minerva 448. The 
reſpect paid to them by the reſt of Greece 449 | 
Plato, a fine paſſage in his writings i. 255. Defrayed the charges of 
his travels, by ſelling oil in Egypt 273. For what he reproached 
Archytas and Eudoxus ii. $78. Three things for which he thanked 
his good genius iii. 174. In what manner he comforted Aniimachus 
When the verſes of Niceratus were preferred to his 216. His an- 
ſwer to the Cyrenians 330. From what his doctrine received its 
authority 443. Conducted by providence into Sicily vi. 6. Sold at 
gina 5. What. it was that obliged him to return into Sicily 12. 
The wonderful change his preſence wrought there 14. The paſ- 
ſion Dionyſius had for him, and the effects of it 16. He entertains 
the Athenians with ſhews at. Dion's expenſe 18. The reaſon for 
his returning a third time into Sicily 19 | n 
Play of the Roman children v. 46 | | | 
Pledge taken out of the houſe of thoſe who refuſed to come to council 
when ſummoned by the magiſtrate v. $1..49 | - | 
Pliſtonax king of the Lacedzmonians ii, 32. Fined, and for what ib. 
His anſwer to an Athenian i. 19 7 e 
Plutarch, the place of his birth i. 2. The time of it 3. His great- 
_ grandfather Nicarchus 4. His grandfather Lamprias ib. His father 
a man of great abilities, but his name no where mentioned ib. Ti- 
mon and Lamprias the names of two of his brothers 5. His cha- 
racter of them ib. He was educated by Ammonins 6, Not much 
verſed in Latin till his eld age 8. Preſetved his health and life by 
temperance 9. Travelled into Egypt ib. Went to Sparta 10. 
Studied all ſorts of philoſophy, bur inclined chiefly to Plato and 
the academics 12, Was a prieſt of Apollo 13. but believed in 
one God ib. Was not a Chriſtian 15. His opinion of ſpirits 16. 
Seems to aſſert the Pythagorean doctrine ib. His opinion of oracles 
and their ceſſation 17. Initiated into the ſacred rites of Delphi 18. 
The name and character of his wife and daughter 20. What other 
children he had i5, A good huſband, father, and maſter 22, but 
knew how to puniſh when proper, and without paſſion ib. His 
love to his country 24. Superſtitious as to dreams ib. When he 
went to Rome 25. Much reſorted to from his firſt going thither 
ib. The delign of his going 27. Was made conſul by Trajan, 
and much in his eftcem 28. His letter to Trajan 29. Continued 
near forty years in Italy 30. Returned to his own country, where 
he was unanimouſly choſen Archon 31. The lives extant of Han- 
nibal and Scipio were not written by him ib. Not thoroughly 
| verſed in the Roman language or coins, &c, 33, Unjuſtly accuſed 
of faults 44, His compariſons juſt 45, That of Sylla inſtanced 47. 
Scneca not to be compared to him 48 . | 
Os 1 ys Plutarch 
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Plutarch of Eretria ſends to the Athenians for aſſiſtance v. 14. Being 
too forward to engage, he is defeated 15. Driven out of Eretria by 
Phocion 16 2 * 8 

Plynteria, a fe: it of the goddeſs Minerva ii. 145 | 

Pnyx, the pulpit for public orations at Athens, turned towards the ſea 

by Themiſtocles i. 379 1 8 . 

Poiſon, the moſt deadly produced in Attica vi. 58 
Poiſoners, how put to death in Perſia vi. 144. 

Polemon diſputes the command with Eumenes iv, 48 5 
Polemo king ot Pontus taken priſoner by the Parthians v. 350. He 
ſends forces to aſſiſt Antony 374 | . | 
352 employed to plead againſt Themiſtocles for walling Athens 
137 3 a | 
Pollis, a captain of a galley, takes Plato on board by Dionyſius's de- 

= fire, and ſells him for 4 flave vi. 7. io 55 

Pollichus the uncle of Heraclides goes with ten galleys againſt Nicias 
to reſcue his nephew 111, 444 FT a 1 
Polybius the hiftorian, fon of Lycortas iii. 26, Carries Philopemen's 
urn ib. Eftecmed next to Thucydides i. 37. Solicits the favour of 

3233 | YES 
Polyeuctus the Sphettian, what he ſaid to Demoſthenes and Phocion 
v. 8. 418. What Phocion ſaid of him to the Athenians 112 
Polygamy practiſed by the kings of Macedon v. 404. Unknown a- 
mong the Romans before Antony ib, he Ie 
Polymachus, a noble Macedonian, put to death by Alexander for rifling 
Cyrus's ſepulchre iv. 323 | FF 
Polyperchon declared rn of the army by Antipater juſt before 
he died v. 35. Hi : 


- His deſigns againſt Phocion ib. Puts Di- 
narchus to death 38. Hinders Phocion from making his defence 


* 


ib. | 
Polyphron killed by his nephew Alexander tyrant of Pherz ii. 349 
Polyſtratus the Macedonian, the fervice he did Darius, and Darius's 
acknowledgment iv. 290 | | RE 
Polycion accuſcd of profaning the ſacred myſteries in conjunction with\ 
Alcibiades ii. 122 TE CEL WS 6 
Pomzrium, a ſpace within the walls of Rome ſo called i. 120 _ 
Pomaxzthres the Parthian who killed Craſſus iti, 497, For which 
— , . é n oe 
Pompeia the third wife of Cæſar iv. 338. Her intrigue with Clodius 
342, Cæſar diſmiſſes her 344 | | | £ 
Pompeius the ſenator accuſes Tiberius Gracchus of aiming at the 
ſovereignty v. 214 | „ i | 
Pompey, a prudent action of his upon the death of Sertorius iv. 36. 
His parentage 120, His amours with Flora the courtezan 121. 
The cauſe of his reſerved behaviour to the wife of Demetrius his 
" enfranchiſed ſervant 122. Reflected on for his intrigues ib, A 
faying of his on the luxury of Lucullus ib. He preſerves his father 
123. His refolution ib. He marries Antiſtia 124. Joins Sylla 
with an army which he had raiſed by his own authority, when but 
twenty-three years of age 126, 7. He beats three of Carbo's licu- 
ze-nanis 127. He forces ſeveral troops of horſe to ſurrender ib. 
Saluted by Sylla with the title of Imperator, and the honours done 


him | 


FN 
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him by Sylla 128. His modeſy ib. His wonderful exploits in- 
Gaul ib, He puts away Antiſtia, and marries Emylia 129. Sent 
into Sicily againſt Perpenna 130. Blamed for the manner in which 
he put Carbo to death 130, 1. Why he ſpared the Himæreans 131. 
He goes into Africa againſt Domitius 1 32. He attacks Pomitius 
in his camp, beats him, and is ſaluted Imperator 133. He takes 
King larbas priſoner, and gives his kingdom to Hiempfal is. A 
E inſtance of his fidelity and obedience 134, Sylla welcomes 
im by the title of Pompey the Great 135. He deſires a triumph, 
and his ſharp reply to Sylla, who oppoſed it 135, 6. He procures 
the conſulſhip tor Lepidus 137. He procures an honourable funcral 
for Sylla ib, Is appointed general againſt Lepidus 138. Puts Bru-. 
tus to death, and is ſeverely cenſured for it iv, He is ſent to aſſiſt 
Mietellus againſt Sertorius 139. His temperance 140, He deteats 
Herennius and Perpenna who had joined Sertorius 12. Worked by 
Sertorius, and by what means he eſcaped 141, He beats Perpenna, 
takes him priſoner, and orders him to be put to death 143. He 
burns all Sertorius's letters which he took with Perpenna, and why: 
i6, He re urns into Italy, and ſhares with Craſſus the honour of 
defeating the ſlaves ib. His ſecond triumph 145. He reſtores the 
office of tribune ib. The people highly pleaſea with him, and for 
what ib. His ſingular account to the cenſors 146. Sent againit the 
pirates 150. He ſends bis fleet to Brunduſium, and returns by land 
to Rome 152. Great numbers of the pirates ſurrender, to him 153. 
His great prudence in removing the pirates up into inland places 
154. An inexcuſable fault committed by him 155. Manilius's 
law in favour of Pompey 156. His diſſimulation 157. He marches 
_ againft Mithridates 159. He befieges Mithridates in his camp 160, 
He attacks and beats Mithridates 161. He advances into Armenia 
162, He defeats the Albanians, and makes a peace with their: 
king 164, He defeats the Iberians ib. His combat with Colts 
the king of Albania's brother, whom he flew 165, He recaves 
embaſſies from the kings of the Medes and Elymæans 166. He 
only takes ſuch of Michridates's riches as might adorn the temples: 
and his triumph 167, His defire to poſfeſs himſelf of L 
extend his conqueſts every way to the great ocean 169. He reduces 
Syria to a Roman province 170. He conquers judea, and takes 
King Ariſtobulus priſoner ib. He receives news of the death o 
Mithridates 173. He returns to the city of Amiſus ib. His res 
turn home embittered by domeſtic misfortunes 174, 5. As ſoon as 
he entered Italy, he diſmiſſed his army 175. All the cities out of . 
aflection attend him to Rome ib. Oppoſed by Cato 176. He 
would have married Cato's niece ib. He gives money to the tri beg 
to get Afranius choſen conſul 16. The magnificence of his third 
triumph 176, 7. He by turns triumphed over the three ſeveral. 
parts of the known world 177. The femeinder of his life unfortur 
nate 178, He flies to the tribunes for refuge againſt Lucullus 279. 
A great fault committed by him 180. He marries Julia: the 
daughter of Cæſar ib. His ſoldiers infulted Bibulus 181. A good 
_ ſaying of his on Lucullus 182. He is indolent and luxurious ib. 
He gets Cicero recalled 183, He goes imo Sicily, Sardinja, and 
Africa, to provide corn 184. The violent means he made uſe of to 
. „ hinder 
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binder Domitius from being conſul 186. His love for his young 
wife Julia, and her fondneſs of him 188, His ambition 189. 
Choſen fole conſul 191. His compliment to Cato ib, He marries 
Eornelia the daughter of Metellus Scipio, and widow of Publius 
the ſon of Craſſus ib. He regulated ſeveral things 192. The diſ- 
dainful reply he made to Hypſeus 193. He ſends to Cæſar for the 
two legions he had lent him 194. His vain preſumption 195. 
Whe. he began to raiſe forces, he found himſelf miſtaken 197. He 
quits Rome, and orders the ſenate to follow him 199. He arrives. 
at Bru:duftum 200. The means by which his party grew into 
great reputation 203. He routs Cæſar's army, but negle&s to 
— purſue his victory 204. He marched in purſuit of Cæſar 206. 
Why he never employed Cato in any matter of conſequence ib. 
Called Agam:mnon, and King of kings, in ridicule ib. The 5 
ſumption of his troops 207. The order of his battle at Pharſalia 
210, The order which he gave his troops ib. Blamed for it by 
Cæſar ib. His diſtradtion on the troops being routed 214. His 
melancholy reflections after the defeat 215. He ſends a meſſenger 
to his wife Cornelia at Mitylene 217. The manner of their meet- 
ing ib. He blames himſelf for a great fault he committed 219. 
He goes to Peluſium where Ptolemy was 220. His fate determined 
by three vile perſons 220, 1. He is murdered 223. Wheiein 
preferable to Ageſilaus 22 5. His camp called zbetr country, and his 
tent the ſenate, by the Romans 22 . | 
Pompey the younger ſeizes on Sicily, and infeſts the coaſts of Italy v. 
42, His ſmart reply to Antony 343. The propoſition made to 
him by Menas, and his reply 75, 2 | | 
Pomponii, a family deſcended from Pompo the ſon of Numa i. 255 
Pomponins, the father of Numa i. 221. Perſuades Numa to accept 
of the kingdom 227 | | | | 
Pomponius the præter, in what manner he delivered at Rome the 
news of Flamin:us's defeat ii. 62 1 . 
Pomponius, a Roman, taken priſoner by Mithridates, his generous 
anſwer to that prince iii. 349, 50 5 | 
Pomponivs kill-d in defence of Cains Gracchus v. 242 
Pontifices firſt inſtituted by Numa i. 233. Their office ib. 
Pontifex Maximus, his office i. 234 


Pontius Cominius undertakes to get into the capitol when it was be- 


ſieged by the Gauls i. 426 


Popedius Silo, his ſpeech to Marius iii. 156. What paſſed between 


him and Cato whilt a child v. 45 
Popikus the prætor baniſhes all the friends of Tiberius Gracchus v. 
228, For which he is obliged to quit Italy himſelf ib. | 
Popilius the tribune murdered Cicero, who had formerly defended 


bim when he was proſecuted for the murder of his own father v. 
oO : - : F 556, 


Popilius Lezna*, his ſpeech to Brutus and Caſſius vi. 75. His long 


diſcourſe with Cæſar 76 | 
Poplicola, his original i. 316. Very eminent for his eloquence and 
his riches 0. In hopes of being choſen conſul, but diſappointed, 
and why 317. The firſt who took the oath to maintain the liber- 


dies of the Romans againft Tarquin 338, His prudence ib. His be- 


haviour 


„ 


| 1 aga nſt the conſpirators 321 » 2. Choſen conthd3 in the room 

of Collatinus 325. The firſt that triumphed in a chariot with four 

horſes 327. He makes the funeral oration 0: the death of Brutus 328. 
The murmurs of the people againſt him ib, The grandeur of the houſe 
he dwelt in 329. He regulates the government to oblige the peo- 

ple ib. Makes it death to accept the magiftracy without the peo- 
ple's conſent 330, Frees the poor citizens from taxes ib. His 

| laws concerning the treafury 331. Choſen conful a ſecond time 
336. His generoſity to Cocles 337. A third time choſen conſul 
338. He offers Porſeana to refer the difference between Tarquin 
and the people to him 339, Makes peace with him, and delivers 

- hoſtages 340. Clælia and the other hoſtages returning, he ſends 

them back ib. A fourth time made conſul 342. He conſults the 
books of the Sibyls 16. Invites Appius Clauſus to ſettle in Rome 
343- His wiſe conduct in an engagement with the Sabins 344, 5, 
His ſecond triumph 345. His death ib. His interment at the pu- 
blic charge 346. He died the death that Solon deſired 348. and 
while alive enjoyed the pleaſures Solon praiſed ib. His averſion te. 
tyranny 349. His advantages over Solon 350 | | 

Poppæa, the wife of Criſpinus, her ſtory vi. 239 | 

Populace, their ingratitude to their leaders i, 355. Their character 

372. When moſt inſulting to good men v. 4 

Porcia the daughter of Cato, her exellent qualities v. 117. The wi- 
dow of Bibulus, and afterwards married to Brutus vi. 73. Her 

character ib. The trial ſhe made of her conſtancy ib. Her fine 
diſcourſe to Brutus i. Her alarms and anxieties 75. 76. She 
faints away 76, How affected at the fight of a picture at Elea 84. 
The manner of her death variouſly related 117 

Porcii, why fo called i. 331 

Porcius, Cato's fon, grew debauched v. 117. He * off all ſtains 

by the bravery of his death ib. 

Porfenna affiſts Tarquin i. 336. Obliges the Romans to retire ib. 
Beſieges Rome 337. His generous treatment of Mucius Scævola 
339. His generofity tb the Romans 855 Who ere to. him a 
braꝛen ſtatue ib. 


Porus, his prodigious ſtature iv. 3** Taken N by Alexander, 
and his anſwer to that prince i 


Poſthuma the daughter of Sylla by Valeria iii, 290. Why fo call 
edib, 


Poſthumius the ſoothſayer, his prediction in favour of Sylla iii, 
2.48 
Poſthumius Albinus rallied - by Cato for writing a hiſtory in Greek 


pelibasaus 7 Tubertus made conſul i. 342. Made dictator at the 
time of the wars againſt the Æqui and Volſci 398 

Potamon the founder of the EleQtic ſect i. 16 

Poveriy, the danger of it to a ſtate it, 500. v. 141. Not 1 8 a- 


gainſt by Numa i. 263. The cauſe of flavery vi. 39- Not diſho- 
nourable in itſelf ii. 501, 2 


Præcia, a harlot of wit and beauty iii, 336 
Præneſtines lay waſte the countries of the Roman allies 3 i. 441. De- 
ftceated by Camillus 442 


Præſians 
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Præſi ans and Gandarites prepare to oppoſe Alexander iv. 314. The 
number of their forces id. 

Prayer, the ceremony attending it among the Romans i, 244. 404. 
li. 

Praxagoras * the people of Naples to ſacrifice for Pompey” $ 


recovery 


| Praxiergides, 3 who ſolemnized the myftelles ot Minerva ii, 


145 


Preſents, on what occaſions they may be accepted ii. 414 


Prieſts at Rome excuſed from ſerving in the wars, but upon an inva- 
ſion from the Gauls i. 447. ii. 362. Thoſe of the Romans ſent 
in proceffion by way of embaily to Marcius Coriolanus ii. 193 

Principia, a part of the Roman camp, accounted 3 vi. 230 

Priſcus Hel vidius conveys away Galba's body vi. 250 

Priſoners of war, three thouſand put to death — the Lacedzmonians 
Hi. 208. Athenian priſoners how uſed by the Syracuſans 450. 
Exchange of priſoners between Fabius and Hannibal ii, 69. Per- 
ſian priioners ſacrificed to Bacchus Omeſtes * Themiſtocles i. 

72 | | 

Frive of valour ii. 105 


Prccruſtes. See Damaſtes 


Proculeius ſent by Auguſtus to get Cleopatra alive. into is power v. 
393. He ſeizes Clecpatra ib. 
Prodicoi, the guardians of infant kings ſo called by the anne 
nians i. 165 
Promachus wins the prize at drinking, and dies within three days iv, 


Priletvins, the wife of- Aidoneus or Pluto i, 99. The ceremcnies 
of her feaſt iii. 343 

Protagoras, a friend of Pericles ii. 52, Baniſhed Athens for aſcri- 
bing appearances in the heavens to natu:al cauſes iii. 442, The 
fir who had the title of ſophiſt i. 355. #. l 

Proteas, the preſent he received from Alexander iv. 284 

Prothous the Lacedzmonian endeavours to hinder the war pſt 
Thebes iv. 103 

Prothytes and Phenix, demanded by Alexander of the Thebans, as 
the authors of the rebellion iv. 24.5 2 

Protog: nes of Caunus, a celebrated painter v. 273 

Proverbs. Not without 7 hejeus | i. 95. Buſineſs to- mor roco li. 1 A plat- 
ter coil not hold a dolphin ii. 364. He carries bay on his horrs 461. 
Dead men do not bite iv. 223. vi. 95. The ate is caff iv, 370. i 
wine there is truth vi. 139 1 

Proxenus, a Macedonian, diſcovers a ſpring of oily liquor iv. 307 

Pruſias, king of Bithynia, Hannibal fled to him iii. 54. 

Prytanes, a court of judicature ſo called i. 294. u. Pericles n to = 
give an account to them ii. 46 | 

Pſammon, a philoſopher, his notion of God iv. 268 


Pfſylli, a people in Africa who cured the bite of leren, by fucking 


the parts affected v. 10 
Ptœodorus of Megara vindicated by Dion vi. 18 
1 the ſon of Amyntas II. makes war on bas brother Alexander | 


1. 344 
7 | Ptolemy, 


* 


„ * 1” 0 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Pyrrhus and Antigone iii. 67. Slain in battle 


10 
Picker Ceraunus, king of Macedon, Nain in battle by the Gauls - 
iii. 91 
Bias 4 king of Egypt, his friendſhip for Lucullus iii. 431 _ 
Ptolemy, che nephew of Antigonus, ſent as an hoſtage for Eumenes 
iv. 51 
Ptolemy Dionyſins, king of Egypt, a a council, to deliberate in 
what manner Pompey ſhould. be received iv. 220. His chief mi- 
niſters . Overthrown in battle, and never heard of afterwards 
224. 38 
i a fayourite of Alexander iv, 24% Afterwards king 
of Egypt 282 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, Cato's advice to him v. 79. 80 8 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus, the offers made him by Cato v. 79. He 
poiſons himſelf 80 | 
Proſemy Euergetes charmed. with the converſation, of Aratus, and 
,makcs him a preſent of a large ſum of money for the relief of Si- 
cyon vi. 172, His expoſtulation with Aratus 174. Named gene- 
ral of the Achæans by ſea and land 183. Demands of Cleomenes 
his mother and children for hoſtages v. 179. The honours and cis 
vilities ſhewn by bim to that prince 189. His death 190 
Ptolemy Philopator, ſon of Ptelemy Euergetes, his effeminate life 
v. 190. He commands the body of Cleomenes to be incloſed in a 
hide and faſte ned on a croſs 195. The eres wherewith he 
Was ſeized, and on what 8 1 


Ptolemy Philometor offers to marry YO rn, mother of the 8 


Prolerny, the "Ms of Chryſermus, viſits Cleomenesin priſon 1 v. 192, 3. 
_ © What he ſaid to his keepers 193. He is killed 194 

Publicans, their cruelty and oppreſſion in Aſia iii, 339, 60 

N Bibulus the tribune brings an accufation againſt Marcellus ii. 


publus Craſſus is choſen commiſſioner for di ividing the lands, inflead 
of Tiberius Gracchus who was killed v. 222 3 
1 Furius Philo, when conful, de feats the Gauls ii. 363 
ublius Villius ſent to treat with Antiochus ili. 43 th 
Publius Licinius defeated by Perſeus king of Macedon ii. 270 
Publius Naſica a declared enemy to Tib. Gracchus, and Why v. 213. 
A violent action of his 21 


Publius ſteals the ſcabbard of Mithridates' s ſword, and ſells it to A- 


riarathes iv. 174 


Publius Satureius, a tribune, the firſt that ſtruck Tiberius Gracchus 
v. 220 

Puniſhment of death (eſtabliſned by law at Thebes) on thoſe generals 
who refuſed to deliver up their charge on the day appointed ii. 341. 
Puniſnment on tho'e who deferred or broke off a promiſed marriage 
ii, 233. The injuſtice in making laws to puniſh offences againſt 

Which chere was no law when the offence was committed v. 93 

Purple, Hermionic, much eſteemed iv. 281. It preſerved its colour 
an hundred years i5s, How prepared ib, 

9 the ſucceſſors of * why ſo called 111, 61 

6 Fyrrhonian 


N D;- i X. 
Pyrrhonian philoſophy, an account of it i. 12 4 PAY 
Pyrrhus, his original iii. 61. How prefer-ed when an infant 62, 
Carried to Glaucias king of Illyria 63. Demanded by Caſſander, 
but refuſ-d 64. He applies to Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus, 
who had married his ſiſter 65, Signalizes himſelf at the battie of 
Ipſus ib. His character ib. He marrizs Antigone, the daughter 
bf Berenice, by Philip her firſt huſband 16. With tne troops of 
of Piolemy he recovers his kingdom,. but agrees to reign jointly. 
> with Neoptolemus 66, He kills Neoptolemus, who was plo'ting 
| to get him poiſoned 67, He diſcovers the forgery of Lyſimachus 
68. His combat with Pantauchus 70. His knowledge in military 
affairs ib. Antigonus's opinion of him 71. He accounted war the 
only thing a king ought to underſtand ib. After the death of his 
firſt wife, he married three wives, and what. children he had 
71. 72. He makes an incurſion into Macedon 72. Is obliged to 
"retire, and loſes part of his army ib. Demetrius of Macedon makes 
Peace with him 74. His dream ib. He takes Berea ib. The 
| Mactdiniane abandon Demetrius, and give themſelves up to Pyrrhus 
75. Declared king of Macedon ib. He divides the kingdom with 
Lyfimachus ib. He marches to ſuccour the Athenians againſt De- 
metrius „6. He loſes Macedon: much after the ſame manner he 
had got it 77. In a ſtorm he flings himſelf into the ſea to gain the 
more 81. He marches againft Lævinus the conſul 82, His va- 
Jour and preſence of mind in the heat of the battle 8 3. He gained 
a great victory over Lævinus 85, Sends Cineas to Rome with 
offers of peace, which the ſenate reject 86. His great civilities to 
Fabricius 88. Informed by Fabricius of the treachery of his phy- 
* fician; and the acknowledgment he thereupon made to the Romans 
90. He attacks the Romans near Aſculum, and is obliged to re- 
tire 91. He renews the fight, and obliges the Romans to retire, 
his ſaying on that ſucceſs ib. He leaves a garriſon in Tarentum, 
and embarks for Sicily is. His great ſucceſs 93. He takes the 
city of Eryx 94. He defeats the Mamertines 12 He forced the 
. cities of Sicily to provide him with ſeamen 95, He becomes an in- 
ſupportable tyrant is. His ingratitude and infidelity towards Tho- 
non and Softratus ib. Forced to quit Sicily and return to Italy 96. 
Attacked by the Cartbaginians in his . 1 i6, On his arrival 
attacked by the Mamertines 75, Challenged by one of the Mamer- 
tines, whom he kills 97. His battle with Manius Curius, in 
Which he is defeated 97. 98. He returns into Epirus 99. He en- 
ters Macedon ib. He defeats Antigonus, and gains over all the 
foot ib. His connivance at the facrilege of the Gauls 100, He 
marches to Sparta at the ſolicitation of Cleonymus 101. He a- 
muſed the Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors ib, The anſwer he made to 
their complaints 102. The great fault he committed before Sparta 
ib. Attacks the Spartans and is repulſed 104. Again repulſed 
105. He gives over the ſiege 106, He marches to Argos to aſ- 
ſut Ari æus 107. His fon killed ib. His engagement with E- 
valcus ih. The great ſlaughter he made to revenge the death of his 
ſon 108” He arrives at Argos ib. The terrible prodigies that hap - 
pened on his arrival ib. By what reminded of an ancient oracle 
110. His death cauſed by the miſtaking of his order 111. 122 
. 6 Lode takes 
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; ak off the crown "I his WR 25 prevent his like 1 | 
112. Struck down by a tile thrown at him from the top of a houſe 
by a poor woman ib. Zopyrus cuts off his head ib. 

Pythagoras the philoſopher, how many ages after Numa i. 217. His 
vanity 230. His opinion of the Supreme Being 231. Said to be 

_, made free of Rome 232, A brazen ſtatue ereQed to him by the 
Romans 16. 1 

Pytheas the orator, reproved by Phocion v. 24. His reflection on 

Demoſthenes 416, What he ſaid to Demolthenes, and Demoſthe- 
nes's reply 437 


Pythias, or Peielel of Apollo, her tory i. 18. Killed by the va- 
pours of the cave 20 


Pythocles, one of thoſe condemned to die with Pho:ion v. 41 
Pythodorus, one that laid wait to take Themiſtocles i. 386 


Pythodorus the torchbearer oppaſes the ;Arregylar initiation .of Deme- 
trius v. 276 


Pytholaus, the brother of Thebe, conſpires with her to kill her huf- 
band Alexander the tyrant of Pheræ ii. 357 


Python the Byzantine, his oration againſt the Athenians v. 415. 
ee by Demoſthenes ib, | 


e a ſmall piece of money given by every Roman derne 
Poplicola's funeral i. 346 


Quadrantaria, a nick- name, why given to Clodia v. 478 | 
Quails, the Athenians had a e of breeding them tame, and car- 
rying them about ii. 107, r. | 

Quæſtors, by whom firſt inflituted i i. 331. The dignity of that office 
revived by Cato v. 60. At what age a man became qualified for it 
1 9. 1. 

Quntion, a freed- man of Cato the cenſor s, in what ſervice he was 

employed by him ii. 489 

Quintus Ambuſtus, his encounter with a Gaul i. 41 


Quintus Aurelius, a qui-t peaceable man, profit by S Ae for t the 
ſake of his eftate at Alba iii. 284 | 


Quintus Capitolinus created dictator i. 440 . | 
Quintus Caſſius accompanied Antony to Cæſar v. 316 
Quintus Cicero, the brother of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ſaves his life | 


in a tumult, by pretending to be dead v. 484. 1 * ſer- 
vants and killed 499 


Quintus Fulvius choſen di dator ii. 398 | 

Quintus Fabius Rullus, great-grandfather of F abius Maximus ſame 
account of him ii. 58 

Quintus, one of Craſius's. commanders, flies from Spartacus 111, 467 

Quintus Hortenſius, his ſingular propoſal to Cato v. 68 

* Metellus entertains the people with a ſhow of gladiators at 

is father's funeral, and why from thence called Celer i, 119 

Quintus Pompeius conſul with Sylla iii. 246 

Quintus Sulpitius, why degraded from the prieſthood i ii. 6. 

Quintus Titius foretells a victory to Sylla iii. 26 

Quintus Valerius put to death by Pompey iv. 131 

Quintus Metellus OOO Denn Gracchus, and for hk v. 214 


Quintus 


— 


Ligatus Arrius informs the ſenate. of an  infurrction in n Ranft v. 
461 
Quiris, the meaning of the word i, 15 | 
Quirinalis, atemple fo called, built in honour of Romulus i Lich , 
Quirinus, Romulus worſhipped as a god under that name i, 151, 3 
A. the Romans ſo called, from Cures, the capital of the Sa- 
ines i. 137. 221. A name aſſumed both by the Romans and Sa- 
inen 231 


T 
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| R. 
Hekem,. a 8 e from the | king his PTY and flies is 
Athens, the offer he made to Cimon iii. 413 
Raillery much practiſed amongf the Lacedæmonians i. 182 
Rains commonly fall after a great battle iii, 140 
Ram with one horn, what it was ſaid to portend ii. 9. 10 
Nat heard to cry, what the Romans did on that accident ii. 364, 5. 
Rats gnawed the gold in the temple of Jupiter, which Was * 
dered as a prodigy 40 | 7 
1 the name of a letien vi. 263 
Regia, a royal palace erected by Numa i, 242 
Religion, the only thing to mollify the ſpirits of a ſtubborn e! i. 
230. What religion is ii. 263. Ceremonies in religion, neither 
to be omitted or increaſed 16, bf what ſervice to a nation 363 
"Religious worthip to be performed with ſolemnity i. 243 
Remonius, the place ſo called where Remus oppoſed to build the city 
n 
Remus, the brother of Romulus, carried prifoner to Numitor i. 174. 
In what manner made known to that prince 115. His death, and 
the occaſion of it 118. Buried on Mount Removius 119 
Retreat of the . at Tegyra ii. 333, 4. Retreat of the 10,009 
Greeks v. 359, vi..145 i 
Rhadamanthus, a judge under Minos i. 73. The place where he is 
ſaid to have lived iii. 230 
Rhamaus, one of N s guards, What Antony had engaged him to 
do v. 362 _ 
Rhea, Fla, or Silvia, the name of Numitor' s daughter, the mother 
of Romulus and Remus i. 110 
Rbæœſaces, one of Darius's lieutenants, killed by Alexander 1 iv. 250 
Rhetoric, the uſe of it in government ii. 25 
Rhetra, or fundamental ſtatute of Lycurgus, given him by Apollo i i. 
172. The meaning of the word 185. 2. 
Rhine, Cæſar's bridge over it iv. 3 59 | 
Rhodians, what they deſired of Demetrius v. 271. They bravely de- 
fend themſelves againſt Demetrius 272 
N the daughter of e * in 2 to Orontes 
vi. 15 
e the name of a bird in peiſia vi. 144 B51 
Riches, Solon's judgment of them i, 272. Uſeful to a fate/man ii 
27. The deſire of them not a natural paſſion 2 The ill elles 
of them at Sparta v. 138 
Riches and eloquence at Rome were the only means to preferment Ui, 


11 
: oke, 


R 


* 


Romans, by what means they were ra 


n 
obe, a long looſe one a mark of effeminacy ii. 99. That of Cyrus 
preſerved. by the Perſians vi. 125 Mo „ 
iſcd to the higheſt pitch of 
human power i. 151. For how many years they prohibited painted 
or graven images of the Deity 231. Abandon the city, and retire 
into the capitol 420. Their piety under the heavieſt calamities * 


ih, Diſtreſſed by famine 430. Their great defeat at the battle of 


Cannæ ii. 79. Their beroic behavicur upon that defeat 8 1. 376. 
Their modeſty and temperance in the days of ZEmilius 309. Their 
abominable ſacrifice upon the appearance cf the Gauls 362. Their 
reſpect for religion 363. The ceremonies uſed by them when they 
obſerved the flight of birds 364. They excelled the Greeks in ju- 
ſtice, courage, and conduct 388. The firſt Romans bred up to 
huſbandry and war 391. Compared to Hercules 392. An engage. 
ment wherein both the Roman conſuls were ſlain 406, Compared 
by Cato to ſheep 469. They learned of the Greeks to bathe na- 


ked with near relations, and ſoon after taught the Greeks to bathe 
naked promiſcuoully with the women 487, Degenerated in the 
days of Cato the cenſor 498. Their courage and magnanimity af- 


fered them by 


R 


ter the defeat of Lævinus iii. 85, 86. They reject the preſents of- 

Pyrrhus 86. Their reſolute anſwer to Cineas 88. 
They never liſted —— and indigent perſons, and why 123. Gave 
the title of Great as well to perſons remarkable tor qualities purely 
civil as for thoſe that were martial iv. 135, When they began to 
wiſh for a monarchical ſtate 36 5 N I entre: 
oma, the name of one of the Trojan ladies that came into Italy with 
neas i. 107 Her advice to her companions 10. Rome ſaid ts 
be called after her name ib. 


Rome, the time of its foundation i. 120. The ſtate of it when Numa 


took upon him the government 229. - Burnt by the Gauls 424. 
Rebuilt in the compaſs of a year 435. How adorned by Marcellus 
ii. 290, 1, What were its ornaments before 391. The incommo- 
diouineſs of its ſtreets and buildings iii. 454 


Romulus and Remus his brother found by Fauſtulus i, 109. Fed by 


a wolf and a wood-pecker 111, Nurſed by Acca Larentia ib. Sent 
th Gabii to be inſtructed 113. Their perfections both of body and 
mind ib. In what manner they ſpent their time ib. They beat 
Numitor's herdſmen ib. They aſſociate themſelves with. ſlaves. and 
vagabonds ib. The neceſſity they were under of building a city 117, 
They open a place of refuge which they call the temple of Afylæus 
ih. | 5 


Romulus, his uncertain original i. 108. The different accounts of it 


109, Sc. Very religious, and well {killed iu the art of augury 113. 


is birih diſcovered by means of the trough wherein he had been 


* 


expofed 115. He draws towards Alba in order io attack Amulius 
116. His diſpute with Remus about the place on which the city 
was to be built 117. They agree to have the conteſt deeided by 
a flight of birds 118. The trick he put upon his brother ib. Kills 
his brother, and for what ib. The rules he cauſed to be obſerved 
in building the city 119. His nativity calculated by Tarrutius 120, 
He raiſes bodies of troops, which he calls legions 122. and a ſenate, 
compoſed of the chief men in the city, whom he called Parricians ib, 


— % 


. 


Hie diſtinguiſhes the people into patrons and clients 123. His view 
in the rape of the Sabins, and the manner wherein it was execu- 
ed 124, 5. He kills Acron, takes the chief city; and removes 
the inhabitants to Rome 129. He enters Rome in triumph, bear- 
ing on his ſhoulder a trophy compoſed of Acron's amour ib, He 
deteats another party of the Sabins 142, Several encounters be- 
tweeen the Romans and Sabins 134, 5. He is wounded in the 
head 135. The means he took to ſtop the retreat of his troops 76. 
He reigns jointly with Tatius 147. He firſt inſtituted the holy 
fire, and the Veſtals, who were the guardians of it 141. A ſe- 
vere law of his rel ting to divorce 142, He conſidered all murder 
as parricide 143. An unjuſt action of his 144. The high eſteem 
and reverence he was in ib. He overthrows the Camerians, and 
makes himſelf maſter of their city 145, The method he uſed to 
ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of it ib. The ſpoils taken there ib. 
An hyper bolical account of the numbers of the enemy ſlain by his 
own hands 146, Spoiled by his good fortune 147. A great errour 
in his politics 148. His death, on what day it happened 149. 
The ſun-eclipſed the day he died 1 50. The patricians accuſed as 
guilty of his death ib. His appearance to Julius Proculus is, 
The day on which he diſappeared, what called 153. How old 
when he died 155 
| Ropoperperetbras, a nickname given to Pemelthames: v. 417 
- Rotcius, a Roman officer, the obſcene writings found in his baggage 
by the Parthians iii. 498 
Roxana the ſiſter of Mithridates iii. 355. Her death 356 
Roxana proves with child at the death of Alexander iv. 331. Being 
Jealous of Statira, gets her into her power, and kills both her and 
her ſiſter 1b. 
Roxanes a Perſian commander, ahot he ſaid to Themiſtocles i. 389 
Rubrius a tribune propoſes the repeopling of Carthage v. 234 
 Rufinvs, one of the anceſtors of Sylla, for what expelled the ſenate 
iii. 2 
Ene Rufus, the hiſtorian, e Marius with bribery 1 iii. 150 


8. 
© Sabaco Caſſius, a friend to Marius 111, 118. For what reaſon exclu- 
ded the ſenate 119 | 
Sabbas, a king in India, his revolt iv; 317 
- Satins, a colony of the Lacedæmonians, a warlike people i. 128. 
218. Their incurſions into the Roman territories 341. Defeated 
with the loſs of thirteen thouſand men 342. Again defeated with 
great ſlaughter by Poplicola 345 N 3 
Sabin women ſeized by the Romans 1. 125. Ruſh in between the 
two armies of the Romans and Sabins, and their remonſtrance to 
them 135, 6. By their means both parties came to a treaty of 
peace, and the terms upon which it was concluded 137. * ho- 
nous conferred upon them on that occaſion 138 
Sacred band at Thebes, by whom formed ii. 336 | 
Salamin, by whom yielded up to the Athenians i, 280. Called 
Jonian 28 1. and Divine 366. The number of the Perſian and A- 
thenian — at the battle there 73” 


Salit, - 


1 No Do E VT: 


Jalii, krete on what . ;nflituted i. 240, Their office and 
the ceremonies of their proceſfion 240, 1 

Salinator, Julius, treacherouſly ſlain by Calpurnius a iv. 11 

Salius, a commander of the Pelignians, his courage ii. 284 

Salonius, Cato the cenſor when very old married his duughter | TR 


493 
Salonius Cato, the fon of Cato the cenfor by Salonius's daughcer ii. 5 


al on the tombs of the dead iii. 478 

Salluſt, the hitorian, a miſtake of his 111, 345 

Salvenius, a foldier in Sylla' S army, his prediction iii. 26 

Salvius, though he had ſerved under Pompey, aſſiſted in the murder of 
him iv. 223 

Sambuca, a machine invented by Marcellus ii. 380 

Samians, their revenge upon the Athenians H. 38. Why called a 
lettered people ib. Their flattery to Lyſander iii. 216 

Samnite ambaſſadors offer a preſent of gold to Manius Curius, which 

he refuſes ii. 462 | 

Samos taken by Pericles, who pulled down the walls of it ii. 39 

Sandauce the ſiſter of Xerxes, whoſe three children were ſacrificed by 
the Greeks 1. 371, 2. ii. 428 


Sardians to be ſold, procla.med by the public crier at Rome, and the 
occaſion of it i. 147 


Satibarzanes, one of Artaxerxes's eunuchs, his ſervice to that 


prince vi. 135 
Satricum taken by the Tuſcans i. 442. Retaken by Camiltus 5. 
Satureius the tribune, the firſt that wonnded ann Gracetue u, 
22.0 
Siturn's temple, the public treaſury at Rome i. 331. v. 209 
Saturninus, his character iii. 131. 150. A tool to Marius 131. 
Murders Nonius, and for what 1 co. Protected by Marius 15. 
_ His violent decree er Metellus 1 $3. Murdered by the 9 
lace 1 5 Fas © 
Satyr rod, and brought to Sylla iii. 275 
Satyrus. a ſoothſayer a friend. of Timoleon, and one of thoſe 4 
killed Timophanes ii. 275. An — his groat ſervice to Demo- 
ſthenes v. 414 | 
Scedaſus's daughters, the ſtory of them ii. 337, 8 
Scellius, a friend of Antony who ieee him in bis Aight at 
the battle of Actium v. 380 : 
Schinocephalus, a nickname given to Pericles ii, 6 
Seience, or learning, in ihe firſt ages, wherein it conſiſted 1. 38 
Scipio, P. C. ſurnamed Africanus, declared conſul upon his return 
from Spain, where he had done great ſervices to his country ii. 
91. His bold undertaking ib, His great exploits. in Africa 92. 
. He defeats Hannibal 93. His clemency' towards that generab . 
commended by the Romans iti, 55. His interview with 
Hannibal at Epheſus, and Us ſubject of their converſation 5 5: | 
86 
Scipio Nafica, ſon in-law to the former, offers to command party 
detached from the army of Emilius ii. 278. How he behaved in 
that ſervice ib. His oppoſition to Cato the cenſor Fa 3 


Nnz Scipio, 


n. 


Scipio, ſon of ZEmilius, his excellent qualities ii. 287. The general 
concern in the army on his account ib. The braveſt of all the Ro- 
mans 288. Choſe to raiſe himſelf by the favour of the people 306. 
The difference between him and his father AEmilius ib, His ho- 
nourable teſtimony of Marius, and the effects of it iii. 116. In 
danger of loſing the affections of the people v. 222, His death, 
ditterent accounts of it i. 149 
; Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law iv. 367. He commands in Macedo- 
nia, and Cæſar advances againſt him 378. Scipio, Domitius, and 
Spinther, friends of Pompey, quarrel who ſhould ſucceed Cæſar 
in the pontificate 207, 380. He commands the many body of the 
army at Pharſalia 38 1. Scipio and Cato after the battle of Pharſa- 
ha fly into Africa 389. Scipio defeated by Cæſar 391, Received 
dy King Juba after Pompey's defeat v. 101. He lights the advice 
of Cato 104, Defeated ib. | 
Scipio Salutio, a mean fellow in Ceſar s-army, the uſe Czſar made 
of him iv. 390 
Sciraphidas by Theopompus ſaid to be the perſon who obtained the 
decree that none but iron money ſhould be received into Sparta iii. 


* 2 the Theſſalian, a ſaying of his ii. 484 
Scorpions fighting, ſeen by Marius, taken for an ill omen mt. 166 
Scytale, what 111. 218 \ | 
Scythians, a cuſtom of theirs v, 270 
Sea, the Mediterranean, called the Great 21 i. 423. Caſpian fea its 
water ſweeter than that of other ſeas iv. 290 | 
Secretary, an office deſpiſed by men of the army iv. 66 | 
Sedition, neuters in one infamous by Solon's law i. 295, The 
fuſt in Rome that ended in murder after the expulſion of the kings 
v. 220 | 
Seleucus I. Sata Nicanor, recovers Babylon, from whence. he 
had been driven by Ancigonus v. 257, His ſtratagem in the battle 
with Antigonus 282. Sends to demand. of Demetrius his daughter 
Stratonice in marr. age 284. His interview with that prince, and 
the {teminizarion of che nuptial: 285, His ungenerous behaviour 
to his father-in-law.#5, His ſpeech to the people on the marriage 
af his wife Stratonice to his ſon Antiochus 292. His orders in fa- 
vaur of Demetiios 303. Notwithſtanding which he advances againſt 
him 304. Ta danger of being ſurpriſcd by Demettius 305, He gains 
that prince's army over to his intereſt,” and is ſaluted by them as 
king ib. A fine ſaying of his 306 | 
Seleucus one of Cl:opatra's treaſurers, his behaviour to that princeſs 
V. 
e Tiberius, conſul, his reputation, names his own ſucceſ- 
ſors ii. 364 
be a —— Indiſt- us, Sia guantedty. and bravexy vi. 248, Killed i in. 
| defence of Galba ib. 
Senate, the main ſupport of the Spartan ſtate i. 172. The number of 
the ſenators of Sparta i5,, The Roman ſenate's artful method of 
' oppoſing Caius Gracchus v. 233. An act of oblivion paſſed by the 
ſonate upon the murder of Cæſar iv. 407, With a ee 
e 


1 
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| wh provinces ib. The FO aſſembled by Pompe and 8 
ſo much haſte that many of the members had no notice of it v. 8 
nn called fathers, and conſcript farbers i. 123. A hundred Sa- 
bins added to the Roman ſenate 137. The manner of electing a. 
- perſon into the Spartan ſenate 205. The ceremony to be obſerved 
by the ſenator upon his election 206, The end of the inſtitution of 
the Spartan ſenate iv. 72. Senators, the ſole judges of all cauſes at 
Rome, | before the time of the Gracchi v. 216, 29. The manner 
wherein a Roman ſenator, who had forfeited his dignity, ron 7 
reſtored 462. u. f 
Seneca, his friendſhip for Otho vi. 239 
Septimius a Roman ſoldier, who had ſerved under Pompey, bis horri- 
ble action iv. 223 
Septimuleius, the friend of Opimius the conſul, his knavery v. 242, 3 
Serapion, a youth who attended on Alexander when he played at ten- 
nis, his ſmart anſwer to that prince iv. 284 
Serapis, a Babylonian god iv. 328. His temple at Babylon 330 
Serbonis, an Egyptian marſh, deſeribed. v. 313 
Sergius, a comedian, an intimate friend of Antony v. _ 
Serpent, the fable of the ſerpent v. 137 
| Serpents ſaid to be produced from the marrow. of a man v. 197 - 
Sertorius, Quintus, his great qualities iv. 4. In how many hinge te to 
be compared to Eumenes 4. 5. His original and education 5. Sent. 
| Into Spain as military tribune under Didius 6. Conſtituted quæſtor 
of Ciſalpine Gaul 7. He ſtands for the tribuneſhip, and loſes it 
by the oppoſition of Sylla ibs. Which was the great cauſe of their 
mutual hatred 1b. Cauſes the ſlaves that Marius had lifted,” to be 
killed for their cruelty 9. He acquaints Scipio with the deſigns of 
_  Sylla 10. He haſtens into Spain to take poſſeſſion thereof ib. He 
paſſes the fraits at Cadiz 12. He aſſiſts the enemies of Aſcalis 1 


13 He beats Aſcalis ib. Defeats the forces ſent by Sylla to aſſiſt Aſct- 


lis, and kills Paccianus: who commanded them ib. Invited by the 
_ Lufitanians to be their general 14. His extraordinary character i, 
The advantage he made of a white hind 15. The great opinion. 
the Luſitanians had of him 16. The great actions he achieved 
from. very ſmall beginnings 16. 17. He reduces Metellus to great 
extremities 17. Relieves a place that wanted water, and was be- 
fieged by Metellus 19. He defeats Aquilius, who was ſent by Me- 
tellus to fetch ſupplies ib. Some thouſands of the people devoted 
their lives to Sertorius's ſafety 20, 1. His apologue to encourage 
te ſoldiers 22. He beſieges the city of Lauron 25. Pompey arri- 
ved to ſuecour it ib. In deriſion he calls Pompey Sylla's ſcholar 
ib, For what reaſon he burnt the city of Lauron 26. , More ad- 
mired for being able to repair his loſſes than other commanders were 
for the advantages they gained againſt him id. Why he begam the 
battle near Sucro with Pompey about evening ib. Deteated by. 
Pompey and Metellus near Saguntum 28. His extraordinary ex- 
ploits 29. The name given him by Metellus 30. His acceptance 


of the command of military forces was contrary to his inchnations - 


1. He receives ambaſiadors ſent to him by Mithridates, their of- 

4 * and his generous anſwer 31. 32. A faction raiſed againſt him 
and headed by Perpenna 33. Murdered * Perpenna and his ac- 
K | Nn 3 e 
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/ dia 35. The ill end of the conſpirators ib, The advantages 
of Sertorius above Eumenes 66. 67 

Servilia, fiſter of Cato the younger, married to Kn and divorces 
for her incontinence iii. 390. v. 68. She attends Cato in his expe- 
ditions, which ſerves to retrieve her character v. 98. Left with her 
child at Rhodes 99 


Servilia, another ſiſter of Cato the ycunger, married to Silanus v. 6 bs. 

- Her indecent letter to Cæſar 68 | 

Servilius the augur proſeeuted by Lucullus iik 328. Acquitted ib. 

Servil us a prætor, ſent by the ſenate to Sylla, to nen his approach 
to the city iii. 248 

e a perfon cf great quality, ſaid Pompey was enily great, and 
Why iv. 1 5. 

Servilius * 4 Pompey with his fleet at Eolchis i iv. 24 

2 us verge kills Spurlus Manlius who deſigned to make himſelf 

ing vi. 61 


Servius Gal ba, oppoſes Paulus Emilius's triumph 3 i, 297 - Accuſed 
by Cato 479 


Servius rejected by the paople out of diſrelpeRt to Sylla, when he e ſued 
for the conſulſhip iii. 250 

Seftius, eommander in Sicily vi. 63 iq 23 

Seſtius, Publius, what Cicero ſaid to king. v. 47 * Ne 

Seven wiſe men, the ſtory that is told concerning W i. 274 

Sextilius the prætor in Africa, the meſſage he ſent to Marius, <P ; 
Marius's anſwer iii. 165. Seized and carried off by the pirates iv. 

149. Defeats Mithrobarzanes, one of Wee 8 commanders 111. 

| He defeats a party of Arabians ib. 

Sextus Elius choſen conſul with Flaminius iii. 360 

Sextus Lucinus ordered by Marius to 5 thrown. from the Tarpdian 
rock iii. 173 | 

Sheep, the price of one in Solon s days i, 301. Tne price of one at 
Rome in the time of Poplic la 33 

Shield that fell from heaven into the hands of * 3, 40 

Ship thought to be in. danger if a dead body were in it v. 5 u. 

Shoes with ſilver nails iv. 285 ; 

1 their books con uited on extraordinary occaſions il. 63. The 
obligation of ſecrecy they were under, whoſe buſineſs it was to con- 
Kult them 64. Their prophecy relating to the conqueſt of Parthia 

£ — ow” Their prophecy concerning the battle at Chæronea v. 


Siclly ſacred to Proſerpine ii li. 219. The deplorable condicidn; of it 
before it was del vered by Fimoleon 210, 37. The change made 
in the ſtate of ic by him 2 52 

Sleinius Vellutus, one of the firſt tribunes ii. 6m. Stirs up the peo- 
ple againſt the cenſuls 168. Pronounces ſentence of death againſt 
Marcius Coriol2nus 175. Demands of the ſenate what ___ meant 
by reſcuing Marcins, and the-ſenate's: reply I76- 

Steilian greaic, a proverb iii. 405. f 

- Sicinnius, a common informer, his ſaying of Craſſus iii. 46x 1 40 

Sicinus tutor to Themiſtocles's children i. 369 | 

Styon delivered by Aratus vi. x66, 7. Aflociated with the Acheans 
49 70 In * ä b polnting M 2 Labs 
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tanie, à famous ſtatuary i, 60. How honoured by the Athenians, 
and for what reaion 46, | 


Silanus choſen conſul v. 460, His vote in the caſe of Catiline's ac- 


complices 467. His evaſion in that affair 469. Married Servilia 
the ſiſter of Cato 65. For what blamed by Cato der "Nw Anto- 


NY 373 
Silence, the uſe of it i. 196 


Silenus, a pretended ſon of Apollo, whom ander ab to inks 
uſe of in his heme for changing the Spartan conftitutiogs 111, 2263 


Sis, one of the generals of the king of Parthia iii, 479. | Arrives: 

at court with the head of Craſſus 499 

Simonides the poet, Themiſtocles's reply to Kine i. 360 

Sinope delivered from the tyranny of Timeſilaus i ii. 30 
Sippius, one noted for his luxury v. 48 

Siſimethres, beſieged by Alexander iv. 380 


Siſmatias, the tomb ol thoſe killed by an CHA dee at © specs ii, 

20 

a or legs, walls at Achens ſo-called iii, 317 

Slaves, their wretched condition at Sparta i. 209. At Roma wha te: 

ſit at table with their maſters during the Saturnalia 261. With 
bow much humanity they were treated by the Romans in the ear- 
ly times of the republic ii. 184. How puniſhed ib. Cato the cen- 
ſor's management of his ſtaves 488. Slaves of Cornutus, their fide- 

lity to their maſter 1.1. 171. Slave ſold for four drachmas 348. 

Slave of Nicias, who repreſented Bacchus, made free by his 
maſter, ; and why 408. The profit. Craſſus. made by his _—_ 


Smyrna, famous for myrrh, Homer faidito have died there iv, 4 
Sneezing to the right accounted a fortunate omen i. WIL « 

Socrates ſtrenuouſly oppoſes the Sicilian expedition ii. 120. Why ſs 
ſtrongly attached to Alcibiades 101. The exalted nature of his 
love to Alcibiades ib. The great benefit of it 102, Saves Al- 
cibiades at the battle of Potidza, -and yields to him the prize of 

valour 105. Preſerved by Alcibiades at the battle of Delium ib. 

The vaſt difference between what he ſeemed in appearance and 
What he was in reality 468. For what moſt admired by Cato the 

_ Cenſor 486. Advertiſed by his good genius, of the fatal conſequences | 
attending the expedition into Sicily 1i.:426, For what ORANGES 

to die 442. His fate reſembled that ef Phocion v. 4 

Solon, his original i. 270. His friendſhip and love for Piidratus 'b, 
He. applied himſelf to merehandiſe 272. Led a luxurious hie 273. 
His poems mixed with moral philoſophy, and political remarks ib. 

In phyſics rude and illiterate ib. His converſation with Anacharſts 
275. Goes to Miletus to ſee Thales 276, He. counterfe'is mad- 

| neſs to do ſervice to his country 278. Choſen general of the Athe- 

 nians ib. The flratagem he made uſe of to take Salamin 278, 9. 
The oracle he received from Apollo 279, Cauſes war to be de- 

clared againſt the Cirrbæans 287, 2. The tory of che perſons ſty- 

led execrable 2 8a, Aſſiſted by Epimenides, in making his law's 

better received 1 Choſen archon, and a ſaying of his 286. 

Preſſzd to * the abſolute government n Accuſed of mean- 


neſs 


* 
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neſs for not accepting the government ib. His prudence in re- eſta- 
bliſhing the commonwealth 288. Raiſes the value of money 289. 
Contri ves ſuitable ſpeeches to perſuade the people to cônlent to the 
law ib. The difference between him and Lycurgus 290. Repeals 
all Draco's laws except thoſe againſt murderers 291. His laws ob- 
ſcure and ambiguaus 292. He inſtitutes the council of the Areopa- 
gus i. 293. and the council of four hundred 294. His law about 
orphan heireſſes 295. He ferbids doweries 297. His law againſt 
fpeaking ill of the dead 36, His law concerning wills ib. His law 
for the conduct of women in journeys, mournings, and ſacrifiec s 
298. He perſuades the people to apply to mechanics 299. His laß 
againſt parents who neglected to bring up their children to trades ib, 
His law relating to the ſons of barlots 300. His law concerning 
wells, trees, and bee-hives 301, 2, His law eoncerning damages 
done by beaſts 302, His law for naturalizing ſtrangers ib. His 
rules for reckoning the days of the month 304. He obtains. 
leave to be abſent for ten years 306. His firſt voyage to Egypt 
i6, Where he got an account of the Atlantic iſland ib. His in. 
terview with Crœſus thought not agreeable to chronology 30%. 
His converſation with that prince 308. His return to Athens 
10. His character of Piſiſtratus 311. A good ſaying of his te 
Piahratus 312. Adviſed to fly from Piſiſtratus, but refuſes to do 
it 313. His death, and under what archon 315. A fabulous 
report relating to his aſhes 16. The beginning of his government 
more- glorious than Poplicola's 349. Solon the wiſeſt, and Popli- 
cola the happieſt 3 50 . 
Soloon, one of the companions of neten, his hiſtory i. 91 
Sophiſts, who they were i. 355 J 
Sophocles ent*rtaized A ſculapius in his lifetime, and Bucckies 's per- 
formed his funeral rites at his death 1. 224. 1. Joint commander 
ef the Athenians with Pericies ij. 13, A ſaying of Pericles to 
him, and the occaſion of it 14. Carries the prize from E chylus 
1 i. 310. His modeſty 429. A wrong ſentiment of that poet's v. 
4. A good ſaying of his vi. 155 
Soranus the father of Atilia, Cato's firſt wife v. 51 
Sorex the mimic, a chief companion of Sylla's iii. 289 
Sornatius detached by Lucullus to cover a convoy iii. 333 
Soſibius, chief minifter of Ptolemy Philopator v. 190. His. contri- 
vuance againſt Cleomenes 192 | 
Sofis 's, the Syracuſan, famous for his villany vi. 36. His plot againſt 
Dion ib. Diſcovered, condemned, and puniſhed a7 
Soſo the ſiſter of Abainitas, ſaves Aratus when a child vi. 160 
Soſſius, Antony's lieutenant, his exploits in Syria v. 346 
Boſtratus a Sicilian, his great ſcrvices to Ee and in WW manner 
uſed by him iii. 95 
Soteria, a ſacrifice inſtituted i in honour of Aretas vi. 216 
Soul, immortal one i. 152. Paizcus pretended he had E ſop 8 foul 
i. 276, To what compared by Plato v. 347. K. 
Sous, king of Sparta, Lycurgus's progenitor i. 164. Tis trick he 
put upon the Clitorians 15. 
Sow, the wild one at Crommyon killed by Thefeus i. 64 | 
Spaniards, how diſciplined by Sertorjus 1 iv, 19, Their cd of de- 
voting 


N 
voting their lives for their commanders 20. Their love for Serto- 
rius 21 : 8 8 | 

Sparamixes the eunuch, his converſation at table with Mithridates vi. 
x | 
N the · only city where Plutus was blind indeed i. 179, No 
man was ſuffered to live there after his own fancy 202. Compared 
to Hercules 213, Her magnanimity 262, - Called the tamer of men 
iv, 68, Relaxed her diſcipline towards thoſe who were to ſucceed 
in the kingdom ib. Averſe to perſons of a low ſtature 69. The 
hereditary averfion of her kings to the Ephori 72. Owed her fall 
to her thirſt after new conqueſts 110. The ftate of Sparta after the 
death of Agis v. 159. When it was ſhe began to have two kings 
of rhe ſame family 168 | 
Spartacus the gladiator, his character iii, 462. He eſcapes from a © 

mountain where he was beſieged, and defeats tho Romans 463. 

Defeats Varinus's liemenant ib. and Coſſinius Varinus's colleague _ 

ib, His prudence ib. and ſucceſſes 464. Too cunning for Craf- 

ſus 466. The cauſe of his ruin 467. Being forced to engage, he 
kills his horſe 16. His heroic valour and death ib. | 
Spartans were often fathers before they had a fight of their wives in 
the day-time i. 187, 8, The chief end of all their ſtudies 191. 
As they grew in years, the ſeverity of their diſcipline increaſed ib. 

Their beds ib. Their thefts 192. Their puniſhment in caſe they 

were caught in the fact ib. The incredible reſolution of a young. 

Spartan 193. Their ſmart repartees x96. Their way of ſpeech 

198. Sacrificed to the muſes before an engagement 200. eir 

diſcipline relaxed when in the field ib. They likewiſe ſacrificed a 

goat before they engaged 202, The order wherein they marched 
againſt the enemy 1 Their city reſembled a camp 202. The u- 
ſual ſubjects of their converſation 204. Some of their ſentiments 

15. The method of eleQing their ſenators 205, Their burials 

206. Some account of their ambuſcade 208. Their cruelty: to the 

Helots ib. Deſired by other communities to ſend them command- 

214. The fine ſaying of a Spartan to Diagoras ii, 356. Their cou- 

rage at the battle of Platzz 443. The ſentiments of their youth 

iii. 195, Conſidered by Artaxerxes as the moſt impudent of man- 

kind vi. 147. See Lacedæmonians | 7 00 PO Ret 
Speuſippus, an intimate friend of Dion's at Athens to whom he gave 

his country-ſeat when he went to Sicily vi. 11. His character ib, 
 Spherus the Boryſthenite taught Cleomenes philoſophyv. 138 

Sphinx, an ivory one, preſented to Hortenſius, Cicero's jeſt upon it 

V. 452 | 
Sphodrias a Spartan, his character 1i. 329, He attempts an unjuſt - 
action, and miſcarries 330. & iv. 98. Accuſed for it ib. Abe 


ſolved 100 ä | | 
Sphragitides, nymphs ſo called ii. 432, 46 
Spinther the conſul, his political device iv. 184 5 | 
Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, friends to Pompey, before the battle 
” 0 1 quarrel who ſhould ſucceed Cæſar in his pontificate iv. 
207, 380 3 i | 
Syithridates, Darius's lieutenant, killed by Clitus iv. 250, Brought 


T 


over to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks by Lyſaader iv. 76, He was 
the father of Megabates 80 
Spleen, in what manner ſaid to be cured by Pyrrhus iii. 4 
Sporus Ti minion of Nero vi, 228, Called  Poppea by Nymphi- 
dius i | " 
Spurius Carvilius the firſt Roman that divorced his wife i. 160, 266 
Spurius Lartius heads the Romans againſt Porſenna i. 337 
Spurius Poſthumius, Tiberius Gracchus's rival in eloquence v. 206 
Spurius Vettius iaterrex till Numa's election i. 228 
Stammering cured by holding pebbles in the mouth v. 418 
Stars, the opinions of ſome philotophers. concerning them iii. 206 
Steſicrates, an excellent ſt..tuary iv. 326. His propoſal (o Alexander 
to cut Mount Athos into a flatue 327 , 
Statianus, one of Antony's lieutenants. v. 3 50. Defeated and killes 
by the Parthians ib. 
Statira the fiſter of Mithridates iti. 355. Her death 356 
Statira, the wife of Dat ius, dies in childbed iv, 270 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, married to Alexander iv. 324. She 
and her ſiſter murdered by Roxana 331 4 
Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes the Second ur. Poiſbned by 
Paryſatis 144 
Stator, a title of Jupiter, on what occaſion given i. 135 
ä * an imitator of Cato refuſes to leave him at Uttica v. 111. 
Cenſured by Cato 1b. Determines to follow Cato's example 112. 
Prevented from killing himſelf 117. An Epicurean, and a friend 


of Brutus vi. 71. 72. Why not engaged in the conſpiracy againſt 


Cæſar 72. Undertakes to paſs through the enemy's army to Blu- 
tus's camp 115. Slain in his return 76. 
Steel, Cyprus abounded with it v. 272 1. Margian ſteel excellent 
iii. 484 

Stephanus, an experiment of the force of naphtha made upon his bo- 

dy iv. 280 - 
Sthenius, an orator among the Himeræans, he and the Himerzans 
ſpared by Pompey, and why iv. 131 

Stipo th the philoſopher, what he ſaid to Demetrius Poliorcetes v. 


| Stoic „ too poſitive i in its dogmas i 1. 12. Its different effects 
on different tempers v. 158 


Strabo, a friend of Bru. us, ſaid to have aſſiſted him in willing him- 
ſelf vi. 116 . 

Strabo, the father of Pompey, always hated by the people of Rome 
iv. 120, Killed by thunder 36, 

ay N an orator, his decree in honour of Antigonus and Deme- 
trius v. 262. His character and inſolence ib. His other extrava- 

gant deerees in favour of Demetrius 278 N 
51% Mithridat-s's chief concubine iv. 166. Her hiſtory 
I ; 

Strator:ice: the daughter af Demetrius and Phila v. 234. Married to 
Seleucus 28 5. She had a ſon by him th By what means ſhe 
was married to his fon Antiochus 291, 2 

244 the Nene gf Corræ us, and wife of 3 ; 
253 VE 


Suetonius 
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Suetonius Paulinus, one of Otho's generals vi. 257. A great errour 
committed by him 259 be. 

Suevi the moſt warlike people of Germany i iv. 359 

Suilli, Romans why fo called i. 331 
Sulpicius tribune of the Romans treats with Brennus king of the 

SGauls for ſurrendering the capitol i. 440 _ 

Sulpitius the tribune introduces Marius, and declares bim vrocenful 
and general againſt Mithridates 1ii, 156, He gets ſix hundred 
horſe for a guard which he calls Anti-ſerators 157. He kills 

_ Pompey's ſon ib. His character 246. N errn and executed 


230 

Sulpitius declares Pompey ſole conſul iv. 191 "HAS 

Sun: dials at Syracuſe erected by Pionyſius vi. 31 

Sun's motion, the aſtronomers opinion of it v. 5 

Sura, Cornelius Lentulus why fo called v. 462 
Surena, a principal officer under the king of Parthia iti, 479. His 

character 480. and hereditary privilege ib. His ſtratagem in his 
march againſt Craſſus 483, He followed the faſhion of the Medes 
in his dreſs 484. His artifice to know if Craſſus was got into Car- 
re 492. His crafty management to get Craſſus into his hands 494, 
He ſends the head of Craſſus to Orodes 497. His burleſque kri- 
umph 16. He convenes the ſenate of Seleucia, and produces to 
them the obſcene books he had found among the baggage of Ro- 
ſcius 498. Their reflection thereupon ib. His infamous equipage 
15. His army to what compared ib. Put to death by Orodes 
oo 
ene from whence taken ii. 165, Surnames by way of ridicule 
much uſed by the Romans 166, Surnames Wen from ſome cor- 
poral defect not diſliked by them ib. | 
Sutrium beſieged by the Tuſcans i. 435. Taken and retaken the 
ſame day 439 
Swordmen, or Machzriones, the deſcendents of Anticrates fo called, 
\ becauſe he flew Epaminondas with a ſword iv. 112, 13 

Swords chiefly uſed by the people called Abantes i. 60. Short ſwords 

uſed by the Lacedæmonians 196 | 

$ybaris, a town in Lucania infamous for its Wix! 111. 498. 1. 

Sy burtius's ſchool, or place of exercife, Alcibiades ſaid to have killed 
one of his ſervants there with a ſtaff ii, 101 | 
| Sycophant, the meaning of the word i. 302 e 
| _ Sylla (Lucius Cornelius) of a patrician family 1:i, 235. His air and 
ſhape 236, In his youth his chief companions were mimics and 
jeſters :6, He goes as quæſtor to Marius into Africa 237. His 
ambition 238. He takes Copillus, gene al of the Tectoſages, pri- 
ſoner ib. Being lighted by Marius he applies himſelf to Catulus, 
and increaſes his power and reputation 239. He ſets up for the 
prætorſhip ib. He is choſen prætor the year following 240. Sent 
into Cappadocia, and the true cauſe of that expedition ib. The 
firſt to whom the Parthians ever ſent an ambaſſador ib. His 
grandeur foretold by a Chalcidian 241. He attributed his ſucces 
more to fortune than valour 242, The inequality of his manners 
and charager 243. Choſen conſul with Quintus Pompeius 244. 
He mare es his army againſt Rome 248, He approaches * 
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but is unteſolved what to do till encouraged by Poſthumius the 
ſoothſayer ib. His dream ib. His perfidiouſneſs 249. He enters 
Rome and ſets fire to it ih, He makes Marius fly from Rome, 
and caufes ſentence of death to be paſſed on him 250, He ſets for 
ward againſt Mithridates 251. He beſieges the Piræus at Athens 
252. His warlike preparations ib, His profuſeneſs to his ſoldieers 
254. His impatience to be maſter of Athens 255. His anſwer to 
the impertinent harangues of Ariſtion's meſſengers 256. He takes 
the city ib. His terrible and bloody entry into Athens ib. Being 
glutted with revenge, he ſaid he would pardon the livingfor the fake 
of the dead 257. Being maſter of the haven, he burns the fortifi- 
. cations and ihe arſenal 257, 8, He leaves Attica, and marches 
into Bœotia 258. Obliged to bear the inſults of the enemy 259, 
The order of his army for battle near Chæronea 263, He engages 
and defeats the enemy 265, He takes from the Thebans one 
moiety of their territories 266, How he diſpoſed of that revenue 
ib. He marches his army into Theſſaly againſt Flaccus the conſul _ 
ib. Obliged to — immediately to oppoſe Dorilaus, another of 
Mithridates's generals i5, Defeats the enemy 268. His interview 
with Archelaus 269. The propoſition he made to Sylla 15. Syl- 
la's anſwer ib. The conditions of their agreement 270. His re- 
ply to Mithridates's refuſing to ratify ſome articles 271, The dif- 
ferences ſettled by Archelaus ib. The reaſon he gave to his ſol- 
diers for making peace with Mithridates 272. He marches againft 
EFimbria is. The impoſitions he laid upon Aſia 273, He returns 
to Athens ib. A ſatyr taken and brought to Sylla 275, He de- 
Feats the armies of young Marius, and Norbanus the conſul 276. 
His ſtratagem to draw Scipio's ſoldiers from him 277. He gains 
a great battle over young Marius 278. He engages T eleſinus be- 
fore the gates of Rome 280. Reported to be killed in the battle 
281. He filled Rome with murders 282. His proſcriptions 28 31 
His proceedings againſt the people of Pranetie 284, He names 
himſelf dictator, and a\.nmes an abſolute power 28 5. His infamous 
practices ib. His triumph for his Afian conquers 285, What he 
ſaid to Pompey on his getting Lepidus choſen conſul 287, Gives 
magnificent entertainments to the people ib. His ſuperſtition on 
the death of his wife Metella 287, 8. The magnificent funeral he 
made for her 288. He ſeeks for conſolation in luxury and debauch 
ib, He eſpouſes Valeria ib. The icandalous company he kill kept 
289. Seized with a horrible d:{tzmper ib. He forefaw his death, 
and repeated what had been foretold him by the Chaldeans 290. 
What he did but ten days before his death ib. His füneral 291. 
His good fortune even attended him at his funeral ib. His epicaph 
written by himſelf ib. His advantages over Lyſander 294. His 
reply to Craſſus upon his demanding a convoy 459: His anſwer to 
shoſe who told him Pompey was revolted from him iv. 134. He 
goes out to meet him, and ſalutes him with the title of Great 135. 
He oppoſes Pompey's triumph, and for what reaſon ib. His ſpeech 
40 Pompey, and the occaſion of it 137. His ill-will to „ gabe. 
and the inftances of it ib. Unable to prevail with Cſar to divorce 


his wife Cornelia 333. A ſaying of his concerning Cæſar 334. 
He exhibits ſhows called the Tryan courſe, at Rome v. 47. He of- 
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| ten ſent for Cato when a child to talk with him ib. His houle 


compared to a place of execution 76, 


Sylvia, Ilia, or Rhea, the name of Numitor's daughter, the mother 
of Romulus and Remus i. 110 


Synalus, the governour of Minoa, a friend to Dion vi. 27 


Synapothanumeni, the name of a ſociety inſtituted by Antony and 


Cleopatra v. 386 


| Syracuſans reduce the number of their generals from fifteen to three 
iii. 431. Send to offer ſacrifices in the temple of Hercules, the 
moment the enemy abandoned it 444. Their complete victory o- 
ver the Athenians, and triumphant entry into their city 449. They 
order the day on which Nicias was taken priſoner to be obſerved as 
a ſolemn feſtival 450. Compared to a perſon recovering out of a 
fit of ſickneſs vi. 40, They ele& five and twenty officers, and 
tamper with Dion's foldiers 44; Upon their refuſing to join with 
them, they attack them in the city ib. Their ſhameful flight ib. 
They loſe their city, and on what occaſion 42, They ſend am- 
baſſadors to Dion, entreating him to return to their affiſtance 43, 
They lay up their navy, and their reaſon for it 11 i 
| Syracuſe, the miſerable ftate of it after the death of Dion ii. 217. A 
Corinthian colony 212. n. Sacked by the Romans, and the im- 
menſe wealth they found in it 38 8. The taking of Syracuſe not 
ſo great an action as advancing to the walls of Sparta 410 
Syrians ſaid to be deſcended from Syrus, ſon of poll; and the 
nymph Synope daughter of Aſopus iii. 365 
Syrmus, king of 8 defeated by Alexander iv. 244 


Y Table thought by Cato the W _ for the hw of friend- 


ſhips ii. 495. Table of charity and hoſpitality preferable to one 


of magnificence and expenſe 111. 399 
Tables at Sparta, of how many perſons each of them was to conſiſ i i. 
181. They were ſchools of temperance for their children 182. 
Their method of chuſing a member upon a vacancy ib, Tables 
for the-interpreting of dreams ii. 458. Tables containing the 


number of all the Syracuſans iii. 428. Taken by the Athenians, 
and the unfortunate conſtruction put on them by the d:yiners ib. 


Tables or indexes of Andronicus, whence he collected them 273. 
Table or plate of copper thrown up from a fountein in Lycia, with 


an oracle engraven upon it iv. 252. Tables f ſilver of exquiſite 


x workmanſhip bought by Caius Gracchus v. 200. Tables, tribu- 
nitian, preſerved in the capitol v, 484. 


Tachos the Egyptian rebels againft his maſter iv. 1713. His vanity 


and..inſolence 115. _— by Ageſilaus, whom he had called in 
to his aſſiſtance 116 


Talaſms; a man of note among the Romans i, 126, T he occaſion of. . 


a ceremony obſerved in their nuptials ib. 

Tarentines ſend for Pyrrhus to aſſiſt them againſt the Romans ii. 78, 
Offended with the ſtrict diſcipline that he introduced among them 
B2 

Tarentum, in what manner taken by Fabius Maximus it, $6. Pillated 
by the Romans 87 


Vor. VI. . Onan Tarpeia 


— 
—— 


Teleutias, half- brother of . . admiral iv. 93 


F 


'Tarpeia the daughter of Tarpeius betrays the capitol to the Sabins i i. 


132. Her death 133 

Tarpeia, a Veſtal virgin, conſeerated by Mons 1. 235 

Tarpeian rock, fo called from Tarpeia i. 134 

Tarpeius guarded the capitol of Rome when Tatius came nod "2 5h 
132. Guiliy of betraying it ih. 

Tarquin, the ſon of Damar. tus, the fiſt that triumphed in a chariot 
i. 132, What relation to Tarquin the Proud 333. 

Tarquinia, a Veſtal virgin, the honours conferred upon her i, 326 


Tarquinius Superbus, king of Rome, hateful to the people 1. 316. 


Expelled on his ſon's raviſhing Lucretia 317. He fends ambaſſadors 
to Rome 318. He is entertained and aſſiſted by the Tuſcans 326. 
Flies to Laras Porſenna 336, Refuſes to refer his cauſe to Porſenna 

Tazedus ! in love with 1 to whom he left all his eſtate i. 112. | 
Tarrutius, a great philoſopher and mathematician, calculates the 
nativity of Romulus 1. 120 


_ Tatia the daughter of Tatius, and wife of Numa i. 222 | 
\ - Tarius, king of Cures, choſen general of the Sabines againſt Romulus | 


1. 132. In what manner be rewarded Tarpeia 133. Killed 143. 
Buried in the Aventine mount 144 


Taurus a man of great power in Crete i. 71. Slain by Theſeus * 


His familiarity with Paſiphae ik. Vanquiſhed by Theſeus ib. Tau- 
rus commander of Auguſtus's land- forces v. 378 

Tax, an exceſſive one raiſed by Auguſtus v. 37 1. Tax paid by the 
Greeks for carrying on the war againit the erſians il. 453. Tax 
paid by ſtrangers reſicing at Athens iii. 44 


Taxes, none paid by the Romans from the time of Paulus Æmilius . 


to the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa ii. 305 | | 
Taxiles, Mithridates's general, arrives in Greece with a powerful ar- 

my ni. 258. Defeated by Murena 265. Sent by Mithridates to 
 Tigranes, and for what 370. His judicious anſwer to Tigranes 


372 
Ta axiles (King), the extent of his dominions in India iv, 309. 
His converſat:on with Alexander 310, The preſents they made 
to each other ib, He , perſuades Calanus to wait on Alexander 


T . ſervant to Aratus vi. 163. Deceived by the reſemblance 


between two brothers 178 


Tectoſages, Copillus their chief taken priſoner by Sylla iii, 238 


Tegyræ, the battle fought there the prelude to that at Leuctra ii. 331. 
A deſcription of it 333 


+ Teleclides, what he laid of the power of Pericles among the Athe- 


nians ii. 26 
Teleclides of Corinth, his advice to Timaleon ii. 4 


Teleontes, thoſe that tilled the ground at Athens ſo called i. 301 


Teleſides one of the Syracuſan deputics ſent to Dion vi. 43 


Teleſinus marches againſt Sylla iii. 279. He decamps in che night 


and marches to Rome ib. 


. Abs, a courtezan of liberal condition iv. 288 


Tellus wherein happy i. 308 
Tench. heri 
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Tenchtheri and Uſipetes, people of S, defcat Czſar's horſe iv. 
358. Defeated by Cæſar ib. 
Tenſz, the chariots ſo called in which the i images of the gods were 
plwKhaced in proceſſions ii. 18 5 
Terentia the wife of Cicero, the portion ſhe brought him v. 453. Her 
character 467, 78. The wounds of her hatred to Clodius 478. 
Divorced 492 _ 
Terentius Culeo, a tribune, what he did out of oppoſition to the nobles þ 
n 81 
Terentius, Lucius, conſpires again Strabo and Pompey i iv. 122 
Terentius ſaid to have murdered Galba vi. 248 . 
Termertan miſchief, a proverb, whence derived i. 66 
Terminus, a temple built by Numa to him, i. e. the god of bounds - 
i. 24 2 
Tertia = little daughter of Paulus Emillius, a ſaying of hers 
juſt after her father was choſen coniul, taken for a lucky omen it. 
272 | | 
Tertia the iter of Clodius v. 478 | 
Teſſerarius an inferiour officer in the Roman army vi. 224 
Tetrapolis much annoyed by the bull of Marathon i. 69 
Teutamus, a chief officer of the Argyraſpides iv. 54. Se a- 
gainſt Eumenes 61 
Teutones and Cimbri invade Italy with three hundred thoutind 
men iii. 125. March againſt Marius 132. Defeated by Marius 
I 
| Thais, the Athenian courtezan, mĩſtre s to Ptolemy, one of Alex an- 
der's officers iv. 282. She er Alexander to burn Xerxes s 
palace 28 38 
Thalæa, the name of the firſt Roman woman who 3 with her 
mother-in law i. 266 
Thales a lyric poet, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece i. 167. 
Turned merchant 272. The fi ſt who carried his ſpeculations fur · 
ther than was of ue in practice 274, His converſation with Solun 
2276. Adopted his ſiſter's ſon 277 
Thallus the fon of Cineas, his great volour v. 16 
Thargelia a courtezan, her ſervice to the king of Perſia ii. 34 
Thcano the pri-ſteſs, a re'olute ſaying of hers ii. 127 
Thebans indifferent ſpeakers i 11, 100. Su pected by the Spartans 318. 
Their generous decree in favour of the Athenians 319. An enco- 
mium upon them 353. Adhered to Philip iii. 35. but were per- 
ſuaded to eſpouſe the intereſt of the Romans ib. Their retreat at 
the battle of Chzronea iv, go. They make an irruption into La- 
conia 106, They paſs the Eurotas 108. They retreat ib, Their 
revolt, and inſolent demand to Alexander 244, 5. Their puniſh- 
ment and uncommon calamities 245, Accounted the beſt ſoldie.s 
in all Greece v. 425. The good offices they: had received from Phi- 
lip the father of Alexander i6, | 
Thebe the daughter of Jaſon and wife to Alexander the 88 of 
Pheræ ii. 347. Her viſit to Pelopidas i in "_ ib. Conſpires to 
kill her huſband 357 
Thebes taken and deſtroyed by 1 iv. 245. Twice taken by 
Demetrius within ten years after it had been rebuilt v. 293, 4 
2 O O 2 Themiſtocles 
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Themiſtocles of an obſcure family i. 352. Was not quick in learn- 
ing the politer arts 354. What his father did to deter him from 
meddling in public affairs 355, His ambition 356. His forebght - 
of the approaching war 357. Heaped up riches, and for what uſes 
358. Beloved by the common people 359. He gets Ariſtides ba- 
niſhed 360. What he did to the ifiterpreter of the king of Perſia's 
meſſengers ib. Gets Arthmius degraded, and for what 361. Cho- 
ſen general ib. Viclds the command of the fleet to Eurybiades, - 
and thereby preſerves. Greece 362. He bribes Eurybiades ib. The 
ſtratagem he uſed to prevent Architeles one of the commanders 
from quitting the fleet. ib. The engagement at Artemiſium 461. 
His ftratagem to meke the Tonians forſake the Medes, or at leaſt 
to render them ſuſpected 364. His artifice to induce the people to 
leave the city, and betake themſelves to their ſhips 365, His in- 
terpretation of the oracle, which called Salamin Divine 366, His 
contrivance to get a ſupply of money nceeſſary for the embarkation 
307. He procures a decree for recalling Ariſtides 368, A ſtratagem 
e uſed to prevent the Greeks retiring 369. The meſſage — 
to Xerxes 370. His ſkill ſhown in his choice of the place, an 
time of engaging 373. His propoſition to Ariſtides after the battle 
375. His advice to Xerxes 376. His prudent eonduct at the battle 
of Platææ ib, The honours he received from the Spartans ib. His 
ridiculous ambition 377. A good ſaying of his ib. His choice of 
a ſon-in-law 278. He rebuilds the walls of Athens, and in what 
manner he amuſed the Spartan Ephori to hinder them from ob- 
ſtructing it ib. He fortifies the haven of Piræus 379. He orders 
the pulpit built in the Pnyx to be turned toward the ſea ib. His 
deſign to augment the naval ſtrength of Athens 380. He oppoſes 
the propoſals of the Lacedemonians, and his reaſon for it ib. The 
Athenians begin to. liſten to thoſe who traduced him 382. He is 
baniſhed by oſtraciſm ib. Refuſes to enter into a conſpiracy with 
Paufanias king of Sparta 383. His defence upon being ſuſpected 
and accuſed 384. The Athenians ſend to ſeize him in order to 
bring him to his trial, whereupon he flies to Corcyra ib. and from 
thence to Epirus i}, He flies to Admetus ib. The advice he gave 
the Greeks at the Olympian games 385. He embarks at Pydna- 
for Aſia ib, He arrives at Cuma 386. From thence he flies to 
Fex, where he is concealed by Nicogenes ib. His diſcourſe to 
Artabanus 387, 8. Ns ſpeech to the king of Perſia 388. The 
joy his arrival gave to the king 389. The guards beheld bim with 
an unfriendly eye ib. Kindly received by the king 390. The cities 
that were given him for his maintenance 391. crew of mur- 
derers lie in wei to kill him 392. Informed of it in a dream by 
the mother of the gods ib, Endeavours to perſuade the governour 
of Lydia to ſend a Grecian ſtatue back to Athens, and the danger 
te expoſed himſelf to thereby 393. Lived quietly for a long time 
in Magneſia ib. The king reminds him of his promiſe to ſerve 
bim againſt the Greeks, and command his troops 394. He re- 
fuſes that cc mmand, and his reaſons for it ib. Being reſolved to 
die, he drank bull's blood or poifon, which ſoon difpatched him ib. 


The Magneſians erect a ſplendid ſepulchre to his memory 305. 


 Honou.s and privileges enjoyed by his deſcendents at Magneſia, 
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even in the days of Plutarch 396. His partiality ii. 417; His 
converſation 5 70 Ariſtides 426,7. His ſaying to his wife about 
his ſon 469. The cauſe of his killing himſelf iii. 325 : 

Theocritus he augur, how he explained Pelopidas' s viſion ii. 339 

Theodectes, his memory honoured by Alexander iv. 2 53. 

Theodorus the tutor to Antyllus, the ſon of Antony, his treachery, 

theft, and puniſhment v. 395 

Theodorus, à friend of Alcibiades, accuſed of a the facred 
myſteries ii, 122 

© Theodorus the atheiſt, an argument he maintained v. 43 

Theodorus a Tarentine that bought and ſold fine boys, deſpiſed and 
diſgraced by Alexander iv. 2 59 | 

Theodorus the high prieſt, what he ſaid, when ordered by the prope 
to abſolve Alcibiades it. 144 

Theodotus the ſoothſayer hinders Pyrrhus from ſwearing to a treaty, 

and why iii. 69 | 

Theodotus of Chios iv. 220. His advice to murder Pompey 221. He 
fled, and lived. a vagabond 224. but was afterwards killed by Mar- 
cus Brutus ib. & vi. 95 

Theophanes the Leſbian, his calumny againſt Ruiilius iv. 163, 
His opinion upon the debate to what place it was adviſeable for 
Pompey to retire 219. A ſaying of Cicero's upon him v. 489 

Theophilus, a famous armourer, who made Alexander's helmet iv, 


27 
Theophilus, Antony's ſteward, 3 recommends his friends to 
his care v. 381 
Theophraſtus, what he ſaid of Demoſthenes and Demades v. 418 
Theophraſtus refuſing to quit the city of Corinth is put to death 5 
Aratus vi. 183 
Theopompus king of Sparta inſerts a clayſe into the rhetra.i.. 173. 
A ſaying of his 174. 21232 
Theopompus one of the Theban exiles who joined with Pelopidas' Ji. 
321 
Theopompus, a. Spartan commander, lain in the battle of Tegyre li. 
1 of Cnidos made a collection of fables, and Cæſar en 
franchiſed the Cnidians to gratify him iv. 385 
Theopompus unjuſtly accuſed Demoſthenes of inconſtancy v. 420 
Theopompus the hiſtorian „hat is related by him, of the protigres: 
that befel Dionyſus vi. 26 
Theoris the prieſteſs accuſe] by Demoſthenes and condemned. v. 
422 
Fharamenes the ſon of Agnon perſuades the Athenians to (AVE? to 
the orders of the Lacedzmonians iii. 211. Why e the 
Buſkin 406. 
Thermopylæ, the battle fought there by Xerxes! „ os 
Therycion, a friend of Clegmenes's, his advice to Cleomenes v. 188. 
He kills himſelf 189 | 
Theſeus, the compariſon between him and Remulus i, 56. His. 
_ genealogy 57. The original of his name 59, Leaves his ccuntry 
52. Excited by the g'ory of Hercules ib. Kills Periphetes 62% 
and. ne ib, and has.a ſon by his daughter 64. Kills the wild 
CY | {ow. 
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ſow called Phra ib. and Sciron ib, and Cercyon, and Damaſtes, 
otherwiſe called Procrufles 65, What day he arrived at Athens 67. 
In danger of being poiſoned by Medea ib. How received by his 
father ib. In danger of being cut off by the Pallantidæ, but diſ- 
covering the plot he deſtroys them all 68. 69. Overcomes the bull 
of Marathon 69. Entertained by Hecale ib. Voluntarily offers 
himſelf as one of the tributaries to Crete 74. What he was com 
manded by the oracle of Apollo 76. On his arrival at Crete, 
Ariadne falls in love with him, and gives him the cl:w to the 
labyrimh 16. Taurus, or Minotaurus, vanquiſhed by him 77. He 
kills Deucahon 78. Makes a league with Ariadne 79. She was 
left by him in Cyprus, and died in childbed 79. 80. At Delos he 
dedicates the image of Venus given him by A jadne 81. and in- 
ſtitutes games there 82, He inſtitutes the feaſt of boughs 83. His 
ſhip preſerved near a thouſand years 84. He gathers all the inha- 
bitants of Attica into one city, and called it Athens 86. Divides 
the commonwealth into three claſſes 88. and coins money bearing 
the impreſſion of an ox 89. Inſtitutes the Iſthmian games ib, The 
oracle he received at Delphi 91. Founds the city of Pythopolis 18. 
His battle with the Amazons 92. 93. He marries Phædra after the 
death of Antiope 94. His other marriages and rapes, and the ill 
conſequences thereof 95. Herodotus's opinion of him ib. The 
original of his friendſhip with Peirithous 96, His engagement 
with the Centaurs 97. His firſt interview with Hercules ib. He 
ſteals away Helen 98. He is taken and put in priſon 99, Re- 
leaſed by the interceſſion of Hercules 102. The Athenians con- 
temn his authority 103. He curſes them, and fails to Scyrus, 
Where he is thrown down a rock and killed ib. His ſons after the 
death of Meneftheus recover the government 104. How diſcovered, 
and in what year found 105. Interred in the middle of the city, 
and his tomb made a ſanQuary ib. Solemn ſacrifices to him on the 
- eighth of October, and why the number eight was ſacred to his 
memory ib. The advantages of Theſeus above Romulus 1 56, 7, 
Theſeus inexcuſable for bis debauching of women 159. The 
troubles he thereby brought upon his country 160, His tumb, when 
_ diſcovered by Cimen iii. 309 5 
Theſmophoria, a feaſt at Athens v. 441, n. 
- Theſmothetz, who they were 1. 294. n. 304. n. 
Theſpis an Athenian poet began to exhibit tragedies i. 311 | | 
Theffalonica, the wife of Caſſander, killed by her ſon Antipater iii. 
4 68 . 3 45 | , : a 5 8 
Theſſalus, one of the ſons of Cimon ii. 42. He exhibits an accu- 
ſa ion againſt Alcitiades for his impious mockery of the god- 
deſſes Ceres and Proſerpine 122. The form of the accuſation 
126 | . | | 
Theſſalus, a player, ſent into Caria by Alexander, and for what 
iv. 242. Alexander's concern for his ſucceſs in acting a tragedy 
269 | 8 | | 
T hefte the fiſter of Dionyſius, and wife of Philoxenus vi. 22. Her 
xeſolute anſwer to Dionyſius ib. The honour paid her by the Sy- 
racuſans ib. | | 


Thetes, people why ſo called i. 285,.92 


Thonis 


Thonis an Beptian courtezan, her ſtory v. 280 
Thonon a Sicilian commander put to death by Pyrrhus iii. 95 
Thor, in the Phenician language, ſignifies a heifer iii. 262 
Thoranius, a commander ſent by Metellus againſt Sertorius, ſlain by , 
Sertorius iv. 17 
Thorax commander of the Spartan land- forces at the ſiege of Lampſa- 
cus iii. 203. Put to death by order of the Ephori, and for what 
"WY ö 
Thorax of Lariſſa, che only perſon that took care of the dead body of 
Antigonus v. 282 
Thracian captain, how killed by Timoelea iv. 245 _ 
Thracian women, the ceremonies they performed iv. 222 
Thraſybulus, the ſon of Thraſon, his accuſation againſt Alcibiades ii, 
148. Broke the power of the thirty tyrants 320. He marches 
from Thebes and recovers the caſtle of Phyle 111, 229 


ow 1 hraſyllus, a: Athenian general, defeated by Pharnabazus near E- 
pheſus ii. 138 


Thriambus, a name given to Bacchus i 1. ö & 
Thucydides of Alopece, a ſaying oi his to Archidamus ii. 13. Set up 
by the nobility to oppoſe Pericles 17. Baniſhed by the intereſt of 

Pericles 24, A great ſtateſman 26 
Thucydides the hiſtorian, deſcended from King Olorus, bis death and 
ſepulchre 111, 302 
Thunder, h. W ex piated i. 246. What Alexander ſaid to Anaxarchus 
about thunder iv, 268 | | 
Thurii, a city built by Dionyſius Chalcus iii. 411 
Thuro the mother of Chæron, the founder of Chæronea 111, 262 
Thyreus ſent by Auguſtus to Cleopatra v. 387. How uled by Antony 
88 
Tiberius Sempronius names Scipio Naſica and Marcius Figulus his 
facceſlor ii. 364. His ſuperſtition ib. | | 
Tidius Sextius comes over to Pompey i in 1 8 i iv. 20 \ 
Tigellinus, captain 0: the prætorian band vi. 221. Br bes Vinius 
236. His death inſiſted upon by the people 237. "Vic inſolence 
and magnificent preſents to the daughter of Vinius ib, The man- 
ner of his death 253 
Tifranes the younger deſerted from bis father to Pompey iv, 162 
Tigranes, ſon-in-law to Mithridates iii. 349. His arrogance and 
pride 360, His great actions 361. His anſwer to Appius 362. 
The ſudden change in his behaviour towards Mitnridates ib. His 
iümprudence 365. He beheacs the firſt perſon who adviſed him of 
the approach of Lucullus 368. He ſends Mithrobarzanes with 
three thouſand. men againſt Lucullus ib. He quits Tigranocerta, 
and retires to Mount Taurus 369. Defeated by Murena-ib, His 
- fooliſh confidence 370, His ſaying upon the appearance of the Ro- 
man army 372. His order of battle 372, 3. He is defeated, and 
- flies 374. The crown, which juſt upon his flight he had preſ: nted 
to his ſon, delivered to Lucullus is. He refuſes to receive Mithri- 
dates when he had been overthrown by Pompey, and ſets a price 
upon his head iv. 162, Receives a Roman garriſon into his ca- 
- pital; and goes to ſurrencer himſelf to Pompey ib. Conſtrained to 
enter ths Roman camp on foot ib. His mean ubmiſſion ib. The 


conditions 


. 
conditions impoſed upon him by pompey 163. Saluted King by the 
Romans, to whom he is very bountiful 1b. 
. Timxza, the wife of Agis king of Lacedæmon, had a ſon by Alcibiades 
+ H,129, Proud of her intrigue with him iv. 90 
Timæus, the advice he gave Andocides ii. 125 
Timeus the hiſtorian, his character iii. 404. Blamed for inſulting 
over the misfortunes of Philiſtus vi. 38. 39 | 
Timagoras the Athenian executed for receiving preſents when ambaſ- 
ſador to Perſia ii. 351 
Ti imandra the miſtreſs of Alcibiades ii. 152, Her laſt 4. to bim 
153 
Timanthes a painter, a pifture of his, repreſenting Aratus' D aRtions at 
'Pelene vi. 192 
Timaſithius governour of Liparea i. 408. His generoſity to the Ro- 
mans, and their gratitude i. 
Timcfilaus the tyrant driven out of Sinope, and by Who, ii. 30 
Timoclea the ſiſter of Thea; enes, her hiſtory iv. 245 8 
Fimoclidas and Clinias choſen governours of Sicyon vi. 160 5 
Timocrates marries Arete the wife of Dion vi. 22. He commands in 
the abſence of Dionyſius 28. Hs flight 30 , | 
Timocreon, his reflections on T hemiſtocles i. 382 
Timolaus a friend of Philopemen hi. 20. The we he was 
charged with from the Spartans to Philopemen is, | 
Timo eon of an illuſtrious family ii, 214. His brother being in great 
danger of his life in a battle, was brought off ſafe by him ib. He 
endeavours to perſuade his brother to renounce the tyranny 215. 
Which proving ineffectual, his brother js killed in his preſence: 
- 216, His deſpair ib. The long continuance of his diſorder 217, - 
Choſen general of the Corinthians for the Sicilian expedition 218. 
- He puts to fea with ten ſhips 219, His conference with the legates 
of Icetes and the Carthagtnian captains 220. His ſtratagem to de- 
ceive them 221. He arrives in Sicily with ne more than a thou- 
ſand men 223. He defeats Icetes before the city of Adranum 224. 
The caſtle of Syracuſe ſurrendered to him 22 5. He ſends Dionyſus. 
to Corinth 226. His extraordinary good fortune 230, Preſerved 
by Providence againſt the deſign of two aſſaſſins ib. He marches to 
Syracufe with about four thouſand men 234, Attacks Jcetes at 
Syracuſe in three places and defeats. him 236. He deſtroys the 
citadel 237. The means he uſed to repeople. Syracuſe 238. He 
clears all Sicily of tyrants 239. What he did to raiſe money to- 
carry on the war 240. His preſence of mind in crap the- 
ſoldiers who were difpirited, and on what occaſion 241, 2. He 
defeats the Carthaginians 245. He baniſhes the thouſand merce- 
naries that had deſerted him before the battle 246. He purſued 
Icetes 249, Defeats Icetes, and takes bim alive, together with his 
ſon, and Euthymus the general of his horſe, Who are put to death 
38, Blamed for the condemnation of Icetes's wife and daughters 
250. He defeats Mamercus 251. Makes peace with the Car- 
thaginians ib. Hippo tyrant of Meſſina taken, ſcourged, and exe- 
cuted ib. The great alteration he made in the ſtate of Sicily 252. 
The difference between his actions and thoſe of other commanders 
253: His modeſty in aſeribing his ſucceſs to. Fortune alone 254. 
Accuſations 


* 


— * 


Accuſations raiſed againft bim 2 55. What he ſaid to the. 3 
who were enraged at his accuſers ib. The great reſpe& the Syra- 
cuſans had for him 257. The ſplendour and magnificence of his 
funeral 258, His aſhes interred in the market-place, which they _ 
afterwards ſurrounded with a portico, &c, as a place of exerciſe for 
their youth, and called it Timoleonteum 259. The advantages of 
Timoleon above P. Æmilius 309 

Timon, ſurnamed the man- hater, what he ſaid to Alitiades ii. 118. 
The reaſon of the preference he gave to Alctbiades v. 384. His 
anſwer to Ape mantus 76, What he ſaid to the people of Athens 
385. His epitaph 16, 

Timophanes, the elder aches of Timoleon ii. 214. His character 
ib. Commands the cavalry of the Corinthians, and in great dan- 
ger of his life ib. Brought off ſafe by his brother 215. Uſurps 
the tyranny of Corinth ib. Neither his brother nor friends being 
able to prevail on him to renounce the tyranny, his friends killed 
him in his brother's preſence 215, 16 1 

Timotheus general of the Athenians, a fine faying of his. ii. 314. 

Would attribute nothing to fortune iii. 241, 2 „2 
Timoxenus choſen general of the Achzans vi, 198. His policy 209 
Tinnius the huſband of Fannia, their hiftory iii, 163 

Tiribazus, his demand from Artaxerxes vi. 129, His ſaying to the 

king, when he mounted him on a freth horſe, after he had been 
diſmounted 142, The mutability of his fortune, and in what _ 
manner he ſaved Artaxerxes, and his whole army 150. The af- 
front put on him by the king, and in what manner he revenged- 
himſelf 154. His character 16. His inſinuating ſpeech to Dazius 
the ſon of Artaxerxes 155. Being ſurpriſed by the guards, he de- 
fends himſelf courageouſly, and is lain 156 £1 

Tiſamenus the diviner foretells the victory of the Greeks ii. 432: 

Tiſaphernes the king of Perſia's lieutenant entertains Alcibiades ii. 
130. Seizes Alcibiades, and ſends him priſoner to Sardis 136. His 
perfidy to Ageſilaus iv. 77. Defeated by Ageſilaus 79. Executed 
dy order of the king 4 Perſia 36. 

Tiſaphernes diſcovers Cyrus's conſpiracy againſt his brother vi, 125..- 
He goes to Aitaxerxes to declare the cauſe of the war 128 . 

Tiſaphernes an officer in E s army killed 3 in battle by Artaxerxes : 


T N the brother of Thebe conſpires with ber to Kill her bak 
band Alexander the tyrant of Pheræ ji. 357 

Tithrauſtes a Perſian admiral iii. 315. His conference with Ageſilaus, 
to whom he propoſed an accommodation iv. 

Titillius ſent into Thrace by Flaminius, to „ it from the garri- 

ſons of Philip iii, S2--- | 

Titinius, a faithful friend of Caſſius, his adventure vi. 106. Kills 
himſelf 107 

Titius, quæſtor to Antony, his prudence v. 355. Goes over to Czfar 371 

Titurius and Cotta cut off by Ambiorix iv. 360 


Titus Lartius left by Cominius to command at the ſiege of Corioli 
11, 161 


Titus Latinus, his viſion ii. 183 
Titus the Crotonian, ſent with letters to Catiline from the conſpira- 
Lark. 


n an 


tors at Rome v. 465. Seized with letters ib. Upon a promiſe of 
_ indemnity diſcovers the plot ib. 

Titus one of the ſons of Junius Heating, put to geath by order of his 
father i. 322, 3 

* 1 1 1 (when his body was burnt) untouched by the firs. lit, 

4. 

Telmidas che ſon of 2 the advice Pericles gave him ii. 29. | 

_ Slain in battle ib. & iv. 

Tolumnius the Tuſcan ales by Connection Coſſius i, 130 

Torch -bearer in the facred myſteries, the dignity of that office it, 
422. 1, 


Torch- race at Athens i. 271 


Toryne taken by Cæſar, en 8 jeſt on that 3 v. 375, 4 | 

Touching, Pyrrhus thought to be able to cure the . by 1 it 
ili. 64 

Trade accounted mean at Sparta i. 203. Trade no leſſening to a man's 
-. quality 272. Encouraged by Solon 299 

Trallians, their meſſage to Azeſilaus, and his vet z iv. 87. Defeat- 
ed by him ib. | 

Travelling not allowed to all perſons at Sparta i. 207 


Trebonius kills C. Luſius the nephew of Marius, and for what 55 


130. Tried for it by Marius, acquitted, and rewarded. ib. | 
Tre nius, Caius, the tribune, bis decree in favour of Czſar, Craſ- 
. ſus, and Pompey iv. 187. Another of his laws v. 86. Oppoſes 
the acquainting Antony with the lot againſt Cæſar v. 323, Re- 
tains Antony without the court whilſt Cæſar is murc o red in the ſe- 
naſe-houſe vi. 77. Province of Alia decreed to-him 8 41 
Triarius defeated by Mithfidates iii. 385 +3 604 - 
Tribes, the people at Rome divided into three i, 138 | ii 
Tribunate the only office that preſerves its authority when theres is a 
dictator ii. 71. Compared to a violent medicine v. 64. The au- 
thority of that office conſiſt ed more in controlling than enacting 64 
Tribunes, military, their authority i. 397 
Tribunes of the people when firſt choſen ii. 160. The effect of the 
oppoſition of a ſingle tribune to all the reſt v. 208 


Triumph defcribed ii. 299. The difference between a triumph and 


an ovation 392. No perſon under the degree of a conſul or præ- 
tor had a right to demand a triumph iv. 135 

Triumvirate of Craſſus, Cæſar, and Pompey iii. 470, Of Auguſius, 
— and Antony v. 329. 498. Their proſcriptions ib. 'Their 
extortions and violence made the triumvirate very hateful to the 
Romans 330 

Trezenians kindly receive the Athenians i. 366 

Trojan courſe, a game practiſed by the Roman youth v. 47 


5 Trophies, the firſt mention of one i. 129. Trophy of the bales 8 
Artemiſium conſecrated to Diana 363. A trophy in braſs conſider- 


ed as a monument of diſgrace to the vanquiſhed, and Gs 2.25; 
& n. 


Trophonius's cave and oracle li. 445 


Troy, how often taken iv. 4 


Tubero ſon-in-law to Paulus ÆEmilius, his character i 11. 265 


Tube. o, the Stoic, the name he gave Lucullus ui, 391 __ ei 
5 a Tollia 
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3 Tallia the daughter of Cicero v. 492. Dies i in childbed 493 
Tullius Cimber gives the ſignal for aſſaulting Cæſar iv. 305. vi. 77 
Tullus Hogilius ſucceeds Numa i. 259. His ſuperſtition and death 
"5 — ihe 


= 


Tullus, Ampbidius, a man in the g en authority among the Vol- 
ſcians ii, 180. His enmity to Coriolanus, ani the reaſon thereof 
#, His -reception 'of Coriolanus 182, Made joint general with 
him 186. What he ſaid to him 187. His reſolution to deſtroy him 

201. Killed in a battle «againſt the Romans 204 

Tullus, his demand to Pompey iv, 198 

Turpill us, overſeer of the workmen in the army of Metellus, his 

hiſtory iii. 121, 2 | 

Tuſcans, a colony of the Sardians 1, 147 | 

Tuſcans entertain and aſſiſt Tarquin i. 326. Loſe one man more 
than the Romans 327. Beſiege Sutrium 435, Take and loſe it 
the ſame day 439. They take Satricum 442+ Are defeated by Ca- 
millus 44 

Tuſculans revolt from the Romas i, 443. Their behaviour upon 

hearing that Camillus was coming againſt them ib. er ſeg. 

Tydeus 1 Athenian commander ii, 149. His 12 14450 to Alcibi- 

ades i | 
a Tyrannio the grammarian, the uſe he made of the library of Apel- 
; 3 the Teian iii. 273. The injuſtice done Him by Murena 
*Fq os ts ſtrangers to fortitude vi. 6. Wb more fearful 
than a tyrannt 164. A deſcription of the miſerable life of Ari - 
ſtippus tyrant of Argos 186. Few tyrants die a natural death, or 
leave any poſterity behind them ib, Always extravagant and violent 
in their paſſions 17. 19 

Tyreus the eunuch, his converſation with Darius concerning Alexan- 
der iv 2711 

Tyrians, upon a dream that ſome of them had; chained the ſtatue of. - 

Apollo iv. 262 | 

Tyrizus the of a the character of His "ge v. 158 | 4 


* 


0 v. | 
S- Vagiſes the Parthian n e his anſwer to Craſſus ii. 450 | 
Valens, Fabius, commander of a legion, takes the oath to Galba vi. 
229. Afterwards in Vitellius's intereſt 256. His character 258 
Valeria the ſiſter of Poplicola, the happy impulſe ſhe received ii. 195. 
Her ſpeech to the mother and wife of Coriolanus ib). 
Valeria the daughter of Poplicola given as a hoſtage to Porſehna' i b; 
340. Valeria, the daughter of MeTala, and ſiſter * Hortenſivs 
the orator, Sylla married her iii. 288 
Valerii, the privilege granted to that family i. 346 „ ee 
Valerius, one of the ſons of Brutus, put to death by order of his 
father for being guilty of treaſon i. 322, 3 
Valerius the brother of Poplicola gains two battles againſt the Sa- 
bins 1. 342. The particular honours conferred on him by the Ro- 
mans on that account ih, 


Valerius Corvinus the only perſon belies Mains who had been fix 
| _ conſul iii. 1 0 | 


- 


Valerius 
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ve Potitus "ON by the Romans to conſult the oracle at Delphi 
r 
Valerius Flaccus, à noble Roman, his great wiſdom, bounty, and ge- 
neroſity to his neighbour Cato ii. 462, 3. Choſen conſul with Ca- 
to 472. Named chief of the ſenare 482 | 
Valerius Flaccus choſen conſul with Marius iii. 1 50 | 
Valerius Leo invited Cæſar to ſupper, and what happened iv. 352 
Valerius Quintus a man of fingular learning put to death by Pompey 
iv. 131 
vais a commander under Antony v. 329. Why ſurnamed Cotylon 
; 2 0 
Varro the conſul, his obſcure birth, the means he took. to raiſe him- 
ſelf, and his arrogance ii. 76. His army greater than any the Romans 
had ſent into the field before ib. He encamps near Hannibal on the 
river Aufidus 78. Is defeated and flies to Venuſa 79. The 180 
nours he received upon his return to Rome 82 . 
Varro the philoſopher, bis propoſal to Tarutius the rele 1. 120 
Vatinius choſen prætor in preference to Cato v. 86. Cicero's jeſts up- 
on him 474 
Vectius an evidence ſuborned againſt Lucullus iii. 396. Suppoſed te 
be murdered by thoſe who had employed him ib. 
Veii, the capital of Tuſcany, its riches, ſplendour, and ae i. 399. 
Befieged by the Romans, and the length of the ſiege ib. The con- 
verſation of a Veientan with a Rowan 401, Taken by ſtorm 404 
Velitræ delivered up to the Romans ii. 167. A colony ſent thither 
by the Romans 169 7 
- Vellutus, Sicinius, one of the firſt tribunes ii. 160 
Ventidii, two brothers who were of Carbo's AND baniſhed from 
Auximum by Pompey iv. 126 
Ventidius ſent againſt the Parthians v. 343. His behaviour in that 
" ſervice 344. Defeats Pacorus ſon of Orodes 345. He beſieges 
Antiochus in Samoſata ib, The firſt Roman that ever triumphed 
over the Parthians ib. 
Venus, why called Epitragia i. 76. Theſeus commanded by the 
oracle of Delphi to make Venus his guide 76. 
Venus Ariadne, the grove where Ariadne was. buried, ſo called i, 80 
Venus the victorious iv. 208. Venus forbids, a proverb v. 50 
Vercingetorix general of the Arverni and Carnutes iv. 362. Defeated 
by Cæſar 363. Befieged by Cæſar ib. He ſurrenders 364 
_ Verres accuſed by Cicero, and fined v. 451, Sc. 
Veſpaſian general of the army in Judea vi, 255 TP 
Veſta, a temple built to her by Numa i. 237 = S 
Veſtals eflabliſhed at Rome by Romulus i, 141. The firſt inſtitution 
of them by ſome aſcribed to Numa ib. & 234. Made guardians of 
the holy fire, and why 234. Their n e 235. Their employ- 
ment ib. Their prerogatives — he puniſhments inflicted on 
them in proportion to their crimes ib 
Vetch, in Latin Cicer, from whence Cicero's family were named v. 
443, 4 
Vetuiius Mamurius an excellent artificer i in x brafs | 1. 242 
Vibius Pacianus, his friendſhip to Craſſus iii, 457 | 7% 
Vablus a Sicilian, his ingratitude to Cicero v. 482 4 1 
' Midullius 
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Vibullius Rufus a friend of Pompey's iv. 204 


Villius, Caius, put to death by being ſhut up in a tun with vipers v. 
221 

Vindex, Junius, revolts againſt Nero v1, 222, 3. Reing defeated he 
kills himſelf225 


Vin pains, a ſlave, diſcovers the plot againſt. the commonwealth of 


ome i. 321. Made a citizen of Rome 325. | 
Vindicta, the origin and meaning of that word i. * 
Vindius killed for reflecting on Pompey iv. 126 


Vinius, Titus, captain of a prætorian cohort vi. 223. His bender , 


230. Chief favourite of Galba ib. His excetfive avarice 236. 
Why he nn Otho 241. Appointed conſul ib. Murdered 
24 a 


Virginius- Rufus general in Germany vi. 224. His anſwer to thoſe. 


who preſſed him to take upon him the title of Emperor ib. Defeats 
Vindex 225. A cauſe of uneaſineſs to Galba 228. His merit and 
reputation ib. Delivers up the command of the army to Flaccus 


Hordeonius 229. How treated by Galba ib. Again 2 to ac- 


cept of the empire, which he again refuſed 269 
Virginius, a tribune, ſuborned by Cinna to accuſe Sylla iii. 2 51 


Viridomarus King os the Gauls killed by Claudius Marcellus i. 137. 


11. 367 


| Virtue, the pre-eminence of it at Sparta i. 176. The welfare of com- 


munities as well as private perſons depends upon it 214, Civil 
virtues preferred to military by Numa 253. Virtuous actions the 

proper objects of contemplation ii. 4. The property of virtue 3 
The difference between the goods of fortune and thoſe of virtue 7 
It is a greater virtue to know how to deſpiſe riches than how to de- 
ſerve them 165. More valuable and divine than power 423. What 

ſort moſt eſteemed v. 89. Virtues of the ſame denomination, the 

| difference between them 6. Virtue not to be overcome by fortune 
197. Virtue, which mot commendable in a prince 297, . 


| Vitellians conſpire with Tarquin againſt the commonwealth i, 320 


Vitellius, his qualities vi. 242. Saluted emperor 243. Puts to death 
the murderers of thoſe who had been ſlain with Galba 243. Aſ- 
ſumes the ſovereign authority 255. The difference betwixt his 
troops and thoſe of Otho 257. Acknowledged by hoth armies 265 
Uliades the Samian, his behaviour to Pauſanias ii. 452 

Umbricius the diviner foretells. to Galba the dangers that e 
him vi. 245 h 
Union, the fountain of power vi. 168, 84 SE. 


Voconius, one of Lucullus's officers, ill conſequence of his negligence | 
ith. 347. Cicero's ſaying upon his three ugly daughters v. 476, 7 


Volſcians invade the Roman territories i. 435. Defeated and reduced 


to obedience by Camillus 438. Walted the country of the Roman 


allies 441, Again deſeaied by Camillus 442. They renew the 


War with the Romans ii. 160. Send ambaſſadors to Rome, and 
© what they demanded 185, 6, Regret che death of Marcius Coriola- 
nus, and honourably inter him 203, 4. Beat by the Romans, and 


forced io accept of a diihonourable peace 204. 
Volumnia the mother of Marcius Coriolanus 1i, 1 58. Her beer tw 
the ſpeech of Valeria 9, Her ſpeech to-Coriolanus 197 


Vor. VI. P Volumnius 
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Volumnius a mimic, put to death by Brutus vi. 108, 9 


Ulipetes and Tenchtheri, people of Germany, defeat Cefar's hats te 
358. Defeated by Cæſar ib. | 


— 


|  V:urers, their cruelty, and the diſturbances it cauſed in Rome ii, 


I 

Tatts, fix appeared to Remus, twelve to Romulus i, 118. Chief- 
ly regarded by the Romans in their divinations from birds ib. Ty- 
rants fond of being ſo called ii. 423, Two accompanied Marius's 
army iii. 344 0 | 


W 


Walls of a city accounted holy i. 120 


Walls of wood, what the oracle meant by them i, 366 


War, laws ought to be obſerved by good men even in it i. 4s, 
Accounted the means to exerciſe all forts of virtue iii, 7. The un- 
certain charge of it iii. 455. v. 183, A fault to continue war long 
with the ſame enemy iv. 100. Lycurgus made à law againſt it 101. 
Three things neceſſary before war ought to be undertaken v. 26 
Wards or Curiz, ten in each tribe at Rome i. 138 } 
Waſps breed from dead horſes v. 197 , 


Water, whether produced by the condenſation of vapours ii. 277, 
That of a fountain where Bacchus was waſhed immediately after 
his birth, is like wine iii. 230. That of the Nile and Danube, 
why preſerved in the treaſury of Perfia iv, 281 | 

Wax uſed for embalming iv, 118 | 

Wells, Solon's law concerning them i. 301 i. 

White day, from whence that proverb ii. 38 


* 


Widows had the care of the holy fire at Delphi and Athens i. 234 

Wife of high birth preferred to a rich one by Cato ii. 486 

Wills, a law at Athens relating to them i. 297, Verbal ones made by 
the Roman ſoldiers before an engagement ii, 163 | 

Woman that pleaded her own cauſe at the bar in Rome, looked upon 
as a prodigy i. 266 | : 


Women of Sparta unjuſtly reflected on by Ariftotle i, 185, Women 


of Sparta partook of the honours the men received 206, A law to 
- regulate the journeys, mournings, and ſacrifices of women 298, Wo- 


men at Athens that deſired to be divorced, were obliged in perſon 


to deliver the inftrument to the Archon ii, 106. A temple erected 
to the fortune of <vomen by the Romans, in acknowledgment of the 
ſervice they did to the public 200. Women at Sparta, their great 
courage iii. 103, 5. Women of Macedonia accuſtomed to perform the 
enthuſiaſtic ceremonies of Orpheus and Bacchus iv, 232, 3. Holy 
women amongſt the Germans, their manner of divination 354. 
Women of Sparta, their great power over their huſbands v. 142 


X 


Tanthians beſieged by Brutus vi. 93. How hindered from making 


their eſerpe ib. In their fury and deſpair they ſet fire to their own 
city ib. A horrid action of one of their women 94. Their an- 
ceſtors had been poſſeſſed with the ſame frenzy before them ib. 


"Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, he defeated the king of Perſia's 
antenant at the battle of Mycale ii. 5 a 


Xanthippus 


| Xenocles and Scytha ſent to Lariſſa by Ageſilaus iv. 87 . 


Kenophilus a captain of banditti vi. 164 


Xerxes, his flight after the battle of Salamin i. 374. He endeavours 


Xuthus, a player on the flute v. 333 - 


* 


N 
Xanthippus the ſon of Pericles, his complaint againſt his father ii, 


Xenarchus, a frivolous writer iii. 40 8 ä 

Xenocles the Cholargian, the architect that built the dome of the 
temple of initiation at Eleuſis 11, 21 | 

Xenocrates the philoſopher, what he ſaid to the children of Lycurgus 
the orator iii. 44. Plato's advice to him 115. The preſent ſent - 
him by Alexander iv, 240. Eſteemed by the Athenians for his pru- 
dence and wiſdom v. 30. What he ſaid of Antipater ib. Whay 
he ſaid of the terms offered by Antipater ib. He refuſed to accept 
of his freedom 33 5 | | 

Xenophantus, a celebrated muſician v. 309 2 

Xenophon fought in perſon uuder Ageſilaus at the battle of Coronea 
iv. 8g. He ſent his children to Sparta for their education g2 


to join the iſland of Salamin to the continent, and why 375. He 
is terrrified and retreats with ſpeed 376, Bribes the Tralli to grant 
him a paſſage through their country iv. 87. The addreſs made 
to his ſtatue by Alexander iv, 282, Alexander ſets his palace on 
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Year, a reformation of t attempted by Numa i, 250, Perfected by 


| * 
Zaleucus, legiſlator of the Locrians 1. 225 | 8 
Zarbienus king of Gordiena, gained by Appius iii. 361. Put to death 
with his wife and children by Tigranes 377, The honours paid te 
his memory by Lucullus 25. : | | 
Zeno Eleates, a follower of Parmenides, his peculiar method in diſpu- 
ie 9 | 1 
rer Crete, a dancer who lived in the court of Artaxerxes vi. 146 
Zeno the Citiean v. 158 
Zeugitæ, who ſo called i. 292 | x 
Zeuxidamus king of Sparta, the father of Archidamus iii, 320. iv, 68 
Zeuxis, what he ſaid to Agatharchus ii. 21 7 
Zoilus an excellent artiſicer in ſteel v. 272 | 
Zopyrus, Alcibiades's ſchoolmaſter i. 190, ii. 98 | | 1 
Zopyrus an officer of Antigonus cuts off Pyrrhus's head iii. 112 * 
Zoroaſter king of the Bactrians i. 225 
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Zoſime, the wife of Tigranes, led in Pompey's triumph iv. 177 
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